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X —S'tDHf Cka/neery Proceedings of the Fifteenth Century. By C, Trice Mart Of, 
Esq., BA., F.S.A., Assistant Keeper of the Public Record*. 


Head SSBth January, 1B(H. 


]j the course of my official duties I have lately been examining the Chancery 
bills of the fifteenth century. The number of these documents preserved in the 
Public Record Office is very great. Masses of them have never been seen by the 
public since they were presented. Now they arc being cleaned and arranged, .so 
us to make them accessible to students, and catalogues of them are being printed. 

Apart from their legal importance, they will be found to contain information 
oE great value to those interested in the history of families or the history of places. 
As the subject of a large proportion is the descent of land* they often contain two 
or three steps of u pedigree, and the names of the houses and fields which are in 
dispute. 

These, however* are not the points which 1 wish to bring before yon to-nighl 
but rather to show what light these documents throw on the life of Englishmen 
several centuries ago. 

The bills are petitions to the Chancellor, and may roughly be divided into 
the following classes : 

(1 + ) Petitions from a person under arrest, who bega for a writ of t&rpw cum 
caum directed to the person who has him in custody f to bring him before the 
Chancellor and explain the reason of his detention, worded as follows, to give one 
mst&ncu \ 

Wherefore hit wdM plese your lurd&hlp to send nnto the May re and Sheriff of the fl&yd 
Cite n mrpv* cum rcitmi, eonuuan nding them to brjng opp tofore you in the Chaim cent? the 
body of your hesechor and rhe cause of his arrest* there to he examined and rewind according 
to conscience. 
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Some Chancery Proceedings of the Fifteenth Century. 

(2.) Petitions for tho removal into Chancery of an action brought against 
complainant in another court, because the complainant is unable to defend himself 
in accordance with the rules of tho court, or where lie does not expect justice to 

be done. , 

(3.) Petitions for a writ of sttfcjiamtf to he directed to a person who is 

injuring complainant in a m a nne r for which he has no redress at common law, 

or because he is too poor to go to law. 

Besides specimens of these classes, I have collected a few merely because of 

their reference to manners and customs. 

To return to the first class mentioned, the bill asking for a carpus cum causa, 
the kind of arrest most frequently complained of was that made m the ( ity of 
London under an alderman’s commandment, which, as appears by the following 
documents, prevented the allowance of bail to the person arrested , 


Aldk ttv as’ b Con kASTOM iNr, 

Early Chancery Proceeding^! Bundle ftBj No. 370* 

Mckelv beseebeth yon re godu and gruciouse Sordahipp yonre pore otatour Thomas 
Frowco of London, carpenter* that whereas one John Lamhard of London^ mercer, made 
i\ covenaunt with yours beaecher fora. & marea to make to the stud John a house and a 
chaprib After which e coyenaunt bo made you re beseeber competently and sufficiently made 
the seid honae and chapell aocordyng to liia seid covenaunt; it is so gruciouse lord Lkat, 
you re bathe heu with the said John lor to b&YO bis money or sum parte tberof. 

And forthwith the sdd John! of verrey malice and evdl wid and without^ cause* and to 
that entente for to defrauds you re besecher of bis aeid duete, caused youre beseeber to 
be arrested upon an aecion of accomptts of -Is. li\, wher in trowth you re boseeber never 
recevved of bym ner of nope other to his oso the value of .xij* d P And furthermore the 
Aeid John of hia aoid malice bath caused an alderman to ley bis commaundpusent upptm 
hym* so that yemre boaecbor can not fynde no nmner of suerle nor goo under no mauer 
of bnyle. And go be ia kept in prison nnd in grete duresse of Irenes ay east all right and 
good conscience* to his uttermost undoyug without youre lord shipp bo ahewyd unto bym in 
this behalfe. 

Bundle 64, No* TOG. 

Lamentably showeth unto ynur gode and gracious lordship your p^re and aorowfull 
oratrice Job anno Blrmnder, sengle woman* That whereas now of late sum il disposed perfume 
or persones unto her as yet utiknoweu, not drodiiig G-od nor the jubnrdy of their soiiles, but 
of ther nmlicioits dispoaiciou entending thsdiitrucmon of yonr acid pore beaechor, have without 
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any ground or canso ruscnmble caused an alderman to lm liis commandemant upon her. 
And therapon she was arrest and eommytted to ward, wher she is ye t and long hath be in 
right gTi '10 peyne and penury, ns God knmvetk, and none other aocion nor mater ageyn 
her but uonly the yeid ul.de rmuuuys cum maun dine nt leyd upon her by thu menUH of her 
adversaries* aw [* nfores^dd; to then tent l hat she ?liu]J nut bo taken to bayle, but kept still 
in prisons to her utter unduyng in tikis world, without your gracious lordship be the more 
hasty iy shewed unto ter therm 

Aloe eman 3 s Cdmmaxbhent. Wage ft Of Law. 

Bundle 64, Ho. 7X1- 

Sheweth unto your goods nud graeioux lordship Thomas Cape of London, ire monger, 
that where he, lute bey tig at Cale^ desired oon Richard Qlyver of London, than beyug iu 
the same ton7i of Cales, to have lent unto your said omtuur .vhj. It., the wluche he granLted 
unto your said oratour and enured hym to make a bill obligatory eoHe ernyng the same sotume 
of .viij. li r It was so, gracious. lord, whan rhe seid bill was made nnd sealed, the aeisl 
Richard wolde not tend to your seid oratour the said .viij, H. oulsase that a marchatinl of the 
Staple were bound e with hym for ihe paid dnety, Whfcrtippon, in so much us your said 
orabpnr crowd e have no such suyrtie, therfor the be id Rich an l and your seid oratonr caue oiled 
the seal bilb And this notwithstanding, the said llichard nowe late bathe eoniqnsed a 
feyned accion of dette of r viip IL ayenst your seid oratonr before the Muir and Aldermen of 
Loudon p and tkeresippon caused your said orntour to be arrested. A_ud according to the custome 
of Loudon your said orntour camp to- have waged his la we, and brought .xij, sufficient men, 
dwellers within London, whichi? wolde have deposed uppon n Luke in the acid Court that the 
eeid bill was in touriue foraeid cancelled, nnd no peny lent unto your said cratour by the 
said Richard. Whiche proves for the iimaiinl labour and meaner that the soul Richard had 
made iu the seid Court, mygkt in uu wyse be admyLtyd to depose ns is aforseiL And alsu h 
gracious lord, the seid Richard intending the utter inpo very selling of your said oratour, 
bathe caused an A EdEriuannvs commauudement to be lay do nppon hym. And SO lye Eh in 
prison without muynprise T ho we bo it ho Jmthu off red sufficient, siiyrtio to aunawer unto the 
said uoclon- 

The next bill gives another example of the refusal of wager of law, not 
arbitrary, as the refusal appears to have been in the preceding case, but in 
accordance with a custom of the City of London* 

Wagek oi Law* Attaint of Juht. 

Bundle GG, Xo. Ml. 

Mckcly beaecheth your godo and grin-you a lordship yuur pore orateur John Gouldj that 
wherns ono John Chamber! eyn hath nUenued an acryun oi dotte ay emit your soldo oratonr 
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of ,xlvj T Zi> in the Shirrefs Courts of London, surmysyng by the B&tdtf aceyon that your 
nvid oratour shuld have bought of the acid. John Chnmberloyn in Smythfeld, as troche malto 
as shuld dmwe unto the seid snmtnc of -slvj. It*, where in dedo your suid oratour m^or 
bon ght uo snch malte of the seid John Chninberloyn in bmyth fold nor in none other pine 
as evyduntly filial he proved afore your lordship ; yet that notwiLhstonctyngi in so mochc as 
your seid oratour may not wage Iris la we in the seid acoyon because of an ord manure and a 
statute bail and used within the same eyfce that no man that is impleied in any accyon of 
dette within the same cyfce, yf the dette be surmysed to grown by the hying or aellyng of 
any inaner of refeayllj shall not wage big In wo in that aeeyon, the seid John hath caused un 
enqnest. of the common jnrronrs of the game cyte to be impanelled to paE?se in the seid 
accryoo; whiche have expressely eeid without^ that your aa.id oratouro will entrete the srid 
John Chamberleyn and agre with hym at his wyll, they wyli passe ayenst yonr seid oratouru 
in the same accycm ay oust all right and gude conscyonce. In which case yonr seid oratour 
hath no remedy by the course of the coiaen la we, fora^mocke as pppon untrue verydyto 
yoven in London thcr both none attoynt 

Another frequent cause of complaint was the arbitrary conduct of the officials 
of the court of the Mar-shulse^ and the illegal use of the court by the public* 
The court was situated in Southwark, and was intended for trying pleas between 
members of the king's Household by the steward and marshal of the Household; 
but the judges and their deputies had come to consider this restriction as merely 
formal, and were accustomed to enter in their records as a matter of course that 
both parties to a suit belonged to the Household, without any evidence* and also 
to refuse to defendants their lawful challenge that they, or the plaintiffs, did not 
belong to the Household. 

An Act was passed in I486' to remedy this abuse; and previously, in 1400* 
the court's extortion had been checked by an Act regulating the fees. b 

Hero are a couple of bills, out of many others, complaining of the action of 
this court: 


Tete M'ahsuai^ka. 

Bundle GO, No* £17. 

Mekely bisechith yonr gem do and gracious lordship your humble supply aunt Maistor 
William Umfrey, sEudeimnt in the Umversite of Oxenlonl, tkuL where as ho nnwe late beyng 
in the cite of Loudon, went from then a to ^aint Georges Chirdie in Htithwerk theirs to 
spoke with a kyuuysman of his j and aa he was? coiujug from the ns into Loudon thorough 


1 la H_ VI, c, 1. Statutes, Li* 2Wo. 


1 2 II. IY. c, 23. BUtuffta, Li, 13th 
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Suthwerk bytweno ,viij. Rad .ii. on tho clokke in the evenymg,* one Robert OttUjng, one 
of the kepors of the .Mrvrebulsie there, motto ■with youre soldo besecher and qnarelled with 
hym, salving that it wns ntio season fur ft man of Lis ordre to walks so Late. And thenne end 
there, of his malicious disposition without say other enuso or anctorite, arrest your said 
supplimiut for a euspecious man. and put Lym into the prison of the Mnrcbalsie; and there 
without any other cause kopith hym in prison, And Iiowo bpit that youre said auppliauut 
oft tymes hath offoryd to fynde sufficient siierto to answers there to suohe maters ay shaibe 
object ayayn hym, yet that lYOtwitksiandyng, the said Robert wil not suSre hym to bo laten 
to baila on lasso than be will make, seale and delyvere unto the said Robert a gone rail 
acquytaunce ; and over that be hemude unto hym in an obligation of an .c, If. that ho shall 
aevyr trouble, sue nor vexe the said Robert for the said a rest, to the grot trouble and 
yrevouB veiacion of your said auppliaunt, without any cause, to his utter undoyng without 
the gracious help and aoconr of your fluid lordship, "Wherefor please it your said lord>liip to 
consider the premisses and to grauiit a writ of corpus cum causa to bo direct to the Steward 
and Marshall of the said Marohalsic to have the body of your said suppliaiiult, with the 
cause of Ms ajrest, affore your said lordship in the Chaiwcery of our Soveram lord the ICvng 
at a certain day by your lordship to bo lytnettod, there to be examyned and ruled as 
conscience shall requyre, for the love of (hul ujuI in uej of Clisrito, 


Bundle S4, No. 873. 

Lamentably skeweth and coinplaynetb unto your good and gracious lordship yonr 
humble oratour William Bowremun of London, draper, that where as oou Thomas Celt, 
preest, of late was sued by your said oratour lit tho Citee of London for suclie duete as tht 
said Thomas owed unto your said oratour j the same Thomas entondyng to vexe untruly your 
acide suppHaunt, caused a man to coma to your suppliaunt withyn London, desiryng tlie 
same your suppliuunt to come to a kynneswoman of hifl to Rhordyche, which was seke, 
Wbcmpon your said suppliaunt so did. And when he cam to Skordyche to the sold womans 
bouE, he founde the said Thomas Cok there; and immcdiatly tharupoa earn in officers of the 
Marcbulsye, tmd there arrested your suppliant in the name of John Forster, Mnrehal] of the 
MarchalsVB, upon an action of trespas. Upon the ivhicho arrest the fluid officers ted tout 
suppliant into Snthwerk, and there brought him to the said John Forster. W bompon your 
suppliaunt sent into London for his neighburghs, wluche took him to bay 11 till Lbe next 
court. After the which*) your seid oratour on Thursday last passed, cam into Snthwerk to 
spoke with the said John Forster to undoratonde the cause of liis arrest. And irnmediatly 
upon his eouiyng, he was newly arrested upon an necion of trrespas atte sute of oou Piers 
Hons, gentleman. Upon the vrhiche arrest your ncid suppliaunt sent iulo Loudon for bis 
neighburgbs to take hym to bay II, as be did before, And when his neighburgbs cam, the mid 
Mnrcball wolde not take them, but said that bo shuld fynde suretc men of Suth werk, the 

* An eadorflcment shawfl that the hill was received on 5th May, so that it must hare been nearly 


i lark. 
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of .xlvj. It', in the Shirrefa Courte of London, surtnyayng by the same nccyon that yo\ir 
seid oratour shuld have bought of the eeid John Chamberleyn in SmythMd, as mocho matte 
as all v Id drawe unto the seid snmrne of .slvj. It, where in dede your seiil oratour ne\tr 
bought no such malte of the seid John Chamberlin in Smytiifeld nor in none other place, 
aa evydeutty shalbe proved afore your lordship; yet that notwithstomlyng, in so m e a* 
your seid oratour iuny not wage his lawe in the aeid aceyon because of an ordinannee and a 
statute had and used, within the same cyto that no man that is im pie tod in any act j on of 
detto within the same eyte, yf the dette be enrmyeed to grows by the lying or sell} ng of 
any matter of vetayll, shall not wage bis lawn in that aecyon, the seid John hath caused an 
onquest of the common jurrours of the same cyte to be impanelled to patise in the st-id 
accyonj which© have expreasely seid withonto that your said oratouro will entrete the seid 
John Chambcrleyn and agro with hyuj at bis wyll, they wyll passe ayeust your seitl uratouro 
in the same accyon ayonst all right and gode oonaoyence. In which case your seid oratour 
bath no remedy by the course of the comen lawe, forasmoehe as uppon untrue verydyte 
yoven in London ther lieth none attoynt. 

Another frequent cause of com plaint was the arbitrary conduct of the officials 
of the court of the Marshal sea, and the illegal use of the court by the public. 
The court was situated in Southwark, and was intended for trying pleas between 
members of the king’s Household by the steward and marshal of the Household ; 
but the judges and their deputies had come to consider this restriction us merely 
formal, and were accustomed to enter in their records as a matter of course that 
both parties to a suit belonged to the Household, without any evidence, and also 
to refuse to defendants their lawful challenge that they, or the plaintiffs, did not 
belong to the Household. 

An Act was passed in 1436* to remedy this abuse; and previously, in 1400, 
the court’s extortion had been checked by an Act regulating the fees. 

Here arc a couple of hills, out of many others, complaining of the action of 

this court: 


Till; Mj.RSfIAT.SKA, 

Bundle Bij, No. 217. 

Mekelj bisec kith your geode and gracious lordship year It amble supply aunt Maister 
William TJmfrey, stadeaunt in the Univeraito of Oienford, that where us be nnwe lute beyag 
in the cite of London, went from thens to Saint Georges Chircha in Suthwerk theiro to 
apeke with a kynnysmun of his; and ns be was cornyng from thens into London lborough 


‘ 15 E. VI. c. I. Statutes, ii. 295, 


» 2 E. IV, c. S3. Statutcft, ii, 130, 
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Suthwerk byfcwene .viij. aud .ix. on tho clokke in the evenyng,* ono Robert Oullytig, one 
of the k opera of the Marchnleue there, motto with youre snide bescchor ami quart;Med with 
hvm, salving that it was non season for a man of his onlto to ifftlkc so late. And tlienoe and 
there, of liis malicious disposition without any other cause or nuetoriie, arrest your said 
suppliaunt for tt suspecioua nnnn and put hym into the prison of the itsrctiahie i and there 
without anv other cause kepitk hyin in prison. And howe belt that yntire said tuppliiunt 
oft fcymes hath offeryd to fynde sufficient Buerte to ana we re there to suehe maters as shnlb© 
object agayn hym, yet that notwitlmlandyng, the said Robert wil not fluff re hyin to be laton 
to bade on larae than he will make, scale and delyvere unto the said Robert a generaII 
acqnytaunce j and over that be bo unde onto hym in an obligation of an ,c. It. that he shall 
novyr trouble, sue nor vexe the said Robert for the said areat, to the grot trouble and 
grevous vexation of your said auppliaunt, without any cause, to his utter undoyng without 
the gracious help and soconr of your said lordship. Whemfor please it your said lordship to 
consider tho premisses and to graunt n writ of corpti* com cama to be direct to the Steward 
and March nil of the said M&rchalsio to have tho body of your said suppliaunlt, with the 
canso of his arest, affore your said lordship in the Chauncery of our Soverain lord the Kyng 
at, a certain clay by your lordship to be lymetted, there to be examyned and ruled as 
conscience shall reqnyre, for the love of God and in wey of Charite. 


Bundle G4, No, 873. 

Lamentably shewetli and complayneth unto your good ami gracious lordship your 
humble oratour William Bawreman of London, draper, that where as oon Thomas Cok, 
preest, of late was sued by year said oratour Lti the Citee of London for suchc duete as tht 
said Thomas owed unto your said oratour; the same Thomas entendyug to vexe untruly your 
seide snppliaunt, caused a man to come to vour suppliannt withyn London, desiryng the 
same your suppliaunt to come to a kynneswoman of his to Shord^che, which waa stke. 
WhtfrupOD vour said snppliaunt so did. And when ho mm to Shordycho to the seid woinaiu 
ho us, lie found e the paid Thomas Cok there; and imniediatly thempon cam in officers of the 
Marchalsye, and there arrested yonr suppliant in the name of John Forster, Marshall ol tho 
Marchalsve, upon an accion of trespite. Upon the whicho arrest the said officers led your 
suppliant into Suthwerk, and there brought him to the said John Forster. Whernpon your 
au ppli aunt sent into London for hifl neigh burghs, whiche took him to bayll till the next 
court. After the whiche your acid oratour on Thursday lnat passed, cam into Sutbwerk to 
Bpeke with the said John Forster to understonde the cause of his arrest. And iramediatly 
npon his comyng, ho wsia newly arrested upon an accion of Lrespaa atte sute of oon Piers 
Houa, gentleman. Upon the whiche arrest your scid supplinunt sent into London for his 
neighburghs to take hym to bayll, hs he did before. And when his neighburghs cam, the said 
March all wolde not take (hem, hut said that he shuld fynde sureto men of Suthwerk, the 

«. An endorsement shows that the bill was received on Tab May, so then, it must Imv-j becnuem ly 
ilark. 
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wkiolo your said suppliant coudo not do. And how tie it that every day sithen your 
s0pplitint hath labored by his lerned couuseill with his wy/ and his ncighburL'hs to bo taken 
to bavll, he in no wyse can have any granule so to he, of lesse than he while make a t burgh 
ende with the said Piers ileus and pay kym .xx. mares afore Cristinas day next commyng, 
fyudyrjg fiuerte that to do withyrme Suthwerk, tin* whiche yuur suppliant ran not do, 
^ herfont your suppliant in tbrettc llml he shall there abyde all this Crist mas and have ns 
mamy irons Inyiie upon hym as ho may bore. Of the whicho mater your suppliant bath no 
reinedyo, but is likely to be nndoon without your good and grauious lords hip to Lyra bo 
shewed in this behalf. 

The jurisdiction of local officials was often exercised in the most arbitrary 
manner, and the next five bills are complain is of the unjust conduct uf such 
persona. 

Mixnos. 

Bundle 04, No, 906, 

Mokely bessebes yonre good and gracious Iardshyp yonre pours and continual] a rate urn 
Kobbnrd Romgk of Hnldon within the Caunte of Essex, sky tine?, that whereas oon Richard 
oode and Richarde Ceesynghnm of the Earns towne Mai lei*, withoute eny cause lawful 1 but 
I'lily of \try pure malice, kepo and rofccyns yourt* seide licsechtr in grete durunnee of 
imprisonment within the seide towne of ifaldun, by cause yonre seidci stippliaunt hath 
sewed certeyn persons of the seiclo tonne of Malden here thy a tertne at thn Comyti Law, 
I he wiche seide Hailes, of (her gram simplifies, usnrpe and here clayme a previltige within 
the seide tonne to kepe all soehn persons in pH eon by the space of ,xl, dayes that labour or 
attempts to sewe eny other d welly ng within the lowne of Mol don j the wtche was nevyr 
ssyne by fore thys tvme within that towne, but that they shold do and obeye nil muner of 
wrytiys and comm buh dementas nccurdyng the Zyuges lawes, the wiehe they utterly have 
refuged and yet refuse, to the grete nndoyng of your seidt* suppliannt. 

You*. 

Bundle 54, No, 8d4. 

Mekoly besechith yourc graciona lordship yonre poro atnl contynucU oratonr Richard 
hyrkeby, tlsat whore as he by the space of a yero nowe post of malice was arrested and putt 
in the Gayle of Seynt Peiyrs att tho My aster gate of the Citte of Yorke, and there hath 
Icyn evero aython withoute eny cause shewed to liyni or eny proees of action made ayetsst 
hym i and so ha is kepte styll iu prison, howe bo it that he hath often tymes offered goode 
and sufficient snertie to be putt to Imyle and mayineprise. ‘Wherfore please ft your goode 
and gracious lordship, the premysses tenderly considered, to graunto a carpus rum caujto to 
hi. directed unto the keper of the Gayle att the gate of the scyd Mynslre, cominaundyug 
hym by the same to bryng up the body and cause afore the kyng in his Chaunccrie att a 
certeyn day by your gracious lor deship to be lymitod. 
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Guildford. 

Bundle 64> No. 1066* 

Mekely besrchetli your good and gracious lordship j^qcir pore omtonr John Thomas, 
neLinnkeiv of thage of .be, ye res and more, that where as lie before Wytsontyde last past, 
was goyng into Sussex: to here certeyn tie ties to n gentilman called Creasy* which he hat! 
made for hym, was hy the meanes of oon John Chnmberleyn,, of pure malice and cvell will 
arrested and brought to the gnole of Gyldford* And the seid John Chamberleyn to thorite nt 
to kopo your seid pore oralour there still in pryson T wrongfully and withonto any maner cause 
lawfully caused to he leyde npon your seid poreoratour suspicion of felony, hy reason wtarof 
your soid oratour was kept them in the pytte of the same gaole, where he myght ncyther se 
hand no fotn, sith Wytsontyde lonidd tyll the Pessions nnwe late hoi den at Croydon; at 
whichfi Sessions proelamacion was there made that if there -were any man that coude or wold 
ought sey ayenst your sold pore oratour* he shuld thorn ho herd. And ro noo man, ns they 
no condo of right, there saying anything ayenst your seid pore orntoni’, the same yomrornloer 
wan there quytte. And the seid John Chamberl&yn, soyng that, yet dot cesayng of his 
malicious dieposidion ? but entendyng utterly the destruction of your soul pore oratour, and to 
cause hyrn to dye in prison, caused oon John Skytmer to take an uccion of trespas ayen&t your 
seid pore ora tour declaryng damages to .xl. ttL, where ill trouth he never trespassed unto 
liym ; to which fey tied acoion your seid pore oratour ia not of power, no can fyn.de suertee 
though ho aim Id dye in pry son, and so by resoa therof was remytted unto the seid pry son 
of Gyldfordj and there yet remayneth. Howe be it the seid John Skyuner linth Eith off red 
that if your ask! pore or&tonr wyll gyf bym .xx r s., he filial! bo delyvered and goo at large; 
the which .xx h a H nor yet Jj, your seid pore urnfcmr in not of power to pay, and soo he Is 
like to dye in pryson wit.boute your most gracious lordship to hytn be shewed in this behalf. 


IicmeTMfiu 

Bundle 64, No, 928. 

Mekely be&echith youre goode and graceons lordship youre pore and contynuell orutour 
Bicliard Rlchardis* that where one John Grey, by coveyn betwixt kym and the keper of the 
j'ayle of the town of Ycvcchostrej hath imprisoned your seid omtour without any writte, 
waram or any other lawcfull nieanes of the lawe J and Lber kepitli bym still in prison and will 
nut tell bym the cause why ne wherefore. But the aeid John Grey trlstith to wery him in the 
seid prison unto the fyme that he had mnde a rolngse unto the seid John of a certain tene¬ 
ment to the value of Jij. s , adjoynyng to the Icndes of the seid John, which bath hen in 
debate bytwixt your sold oratour and bym. And &o he then kith to tape hym in the seid 
prison tyll that he Lad his enteut, which were coutrarie to all godc fehh and conscience. 
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Ra^JHO* FtOM THE FfiEHCll, 

Bundle 00 f So. 30a, 

Mekely besecketk vour gracious lordship your cnntynual oratour The mas Esthawc, that 
where one Edward Spencer of Hunstanton in the countc of Norfolk* now of lute tyme was 
take owte of his bowse by Frenchemen upon the see most, and conveied from thens into the 
boo* and ther by them kepte into the trine that be had gratmted nn to them for his fy nan nee 
on that pnrtie an H e, R and more, For the chei&Etunce of whiche fynaance the same Edward, 
by meanos of John fcjpeueerj eon to the same Edward, caused, desired and prayed your seid 
beaceher to make shifte and eheisatmee for J. It. of the seid ,c. li. and the same Edward 
shnld truly therof your seid besecher recoin pence and be saved harmeles. And for as moche as 
your seid beeecker, h*vjtig grefc pety and beyng sory of the grot losse, and also for good wille 
and love that he had to the same Edward, ho at the desire, request and prayer of the same 
Edward by the meane of the seid John Spencer his gone, wheat with the same John to one 
Edmond Pepyr than dwell vug iu Lytrn in the same Canute of Norfolk, and ther chidvyst ami 
burowyd of by in for the kelpe and relief of the seid Edward .1, U, nf mony, And therfore 
at the request of the same John was bonndo with the acid John in an .c. ft. to the seid 
Edmond! whiche obligarion was reddc onto the same Thomas that the seid obligation cim- 
teyned this condition folowyug, that is to sa y ;—that if the seid Thomas and John pay not to 
the same Edmond Pepyr A. li . by the lest of Cristmes^e last passed, that thanne the seid 
obligation oF an .e. it, shnld be good and effectual, and ellys it shnld be voyde. Your seid 
hesecher at that tyine oF the makyng of the obligacion, beyng a lay man and not Is tiered t 
jmpposyng and truatyng that the same obligation had be mdosed with the seid condiciuu, 
where it was not indesyd with any condicion, sealed the same dede* tmatyng also verely that 
the grid Edward and the seid John Spencer his some wolde have savyd your seid besecher 
hanadetw of the seid A li. Ther bath the sold Edward and his seid sune by covyu, sofcylte 
and ymngiuacion had atwene them and the seid Edmond Pepyr, caused and storyd your seid 
besechor to cum to the seid towne of Lynn with a gose and a capon to dyne with the same 
Edmond Pepyr, and to intrete hym to have longer days of payment of the beid 1 li. ■ but 
the verry intent and eovyu had bytwene the seid Edward and Edicond was that yonr seid 
beseeber, as sone as he cam to Lynn, shuld bo aresterl for the seid dute. And Lhernpon your 
seid heaecher, havyng no knowkge of the acid covyn, crafte and Ymugmiidoii, cam to Lynn 
aforeseid to thentcut to have jntretod the seid Edmond Popyr for longer days of payment for 
the seid .L FL And the same Edmond at the game fcyme caused your seid be seeker to Ik; 
arested in the seid towne of Lynn by a pleynt for the seid .g. IL at the snfce of the same 
Edmond, intend) 1 ng veryly to have recovery ageyn yonr bes&cher of the seid xJi, 4 
whereaR the verry date is but A. FL And if your srid beaeclier shulde plede nuv pie in 
voydance of the seid obligation by the mater afore alleged or any other wyse, the seid 
Edmond is of so grefc myght, poor and bo grotly favord and acqueyuted withinne the seid 
towne of Lynn, that what so ever pic were pleded for your seid bcaochcr in this seid mater,, 
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it wi?r Iitg to he tryecl ageyna hym wifchowte any couBnleracion of trowthn to be had in that 
hehalve j whiche wore and nttyr dfetruccion and undoyng of your to id beaecher. Please it 
your good and gracious lordship to considere the premisses, and bow that, by cmfte, covyn 
and eotyl ymaginacian had hetwone the seid Edward Spencer, for whom your said hesecher 
was boiinde, and the seid Edmond Popyr, to whom the acid obligation was made, by the 
whiehe thei bothe intended to the nttyr distruccioii of y^our seid besecher, to granntc a wry Lee 
of eorpu* cui?i mtua to be directed to the bay lyre of the right reverend fadyr in God, Jtunes 
by ash op of Norwiche, qf his towne of Lynn, and to Hie hard Horde kepor of the jayle of the 
same bysahop there, coramauiLdyug them by the same wrytto to have afore our Soverayn lor la 
the Kyug in his Chauncery at a eerteyn day by your lordship to be lymyttedj as welt the 
body of your seid beaccher as the cause of bis arestyng and detention in pry son, and that 
alle the premysses in this courte may ho duly examyned - anil ther upon ewiche renlo and 
direcdon to be had as la we, reason and copscicng Mqnjrith. And that for the lovo of God 
and in way of chary te. And your so Ed bestseller th nit ever pray to God for you. 

One of the historical pointy which I believe child ten are taught at school, is 
that trial by jury is the palladium of English liberty. The common folk of the 
fifteenth century seem, however, rather to have regarded a jury, especially a petty 
jury, with dread, as one may infer from the following bills, 

Jfhv, 

Bundle No. 897. 

Bight mekely hqaechith yoor gracious lordship your pore sapplinnt Henry S&ouder of 
London, milpaeker, that, whetas one Thomas Dycon&on. a keper of one of the unolonly 
bowsed in the othir side qf TfcTnmeBfte, diverse lymes botke in the cite of London and at the 
Ton re, hath of his grete malice troboliil, swEd and arrested your Fftid supply ant by dy versa 
fayned aceions ayenst trnwth and conscience, in which the said Thomas cowde never 
prevnjle by the lawe, to the greto hurt rtnd grenmae cost of jour said supply ant; the said 
TiiomnBp not seayng of hb malice, nowe late your snide pore omtour boyng in Sowtliwerk 
aba w to his beiay nes, canaid hym to he arrest in to the Biss hop is presnn of Wynchestir by 
dyverso fayned accions ol detL and trespass^ and hyu at: an issue^ tho that hen inpmteld in 
the empieut hen occupy era and kepera of such nncltmly and defamy places as the said Thomas 
is, which parposyn. aysnat all conscience to cast yon ire said poure ora ton? in @o groto damages 
that he shall never bn ahull to here bit, unto the uttermost undoyng of your said suppliant 
wi thou to your gode lordship be unto hym in this behalf sliewid. 

Bundle 67* Na 104. 

Mekely be~ochuh your glide lordship Mathew Petit of Loudon, mere haunt, that where 
one Jqhnne GybiOii, wyffe of one Eobert (jybson, Into cam to your besocher, heyng grot with 
VOL. LIX. 0 
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till Side and aoro betyn and hurt, and so sore strykyu upon hir right ie that the blodo issued 
Owght, thu same Johaue then sevng toyonre seyd be Beebe r that without she taught have *"«ne 
eyj and socur of hym, she war uttyfly destroyed, and seyd that hir husbond was iu prison 
in Ludgntc and ccudempnyd to di%'ers men in gret snmmM of money, ninl alio soy tl far dir mom 
that hir husbond had made n deid of gyfte of all Ids goody* to one Thomas Cybson, by men® 
wheroff she bad noihyng to lyf by, and add that she had bene with hir husband in Ludgato, 
shewing to hym hir gryffe, and for that cause hir husbond, as she seyd, had so strykyn hir 
and hurt hir. And the same Johan seyd and deposid with great othis that she had not 
one peny to ryde hirselfif with. Wherfor she dosiryd your seyd beseebor in the wey of 
nj]jnes and chnrite to help hir, that she myghfc be rolovid with Iselit’ETiift, and also to jj d 
hir mete and drvnk. And your besecher, beyng mflvid with jiyte, seyng tho stud Johan grt?L 
with chi Ido and sore hurt and utturly oast into that lamentable mysory ol Lhkyng hir 
susteuaunce, and also for cone id erne ion that the same Jolrnn was and ys cosyn to tho wyEe 
of you re bescehoT, therfore he of very pyte, seyd to the seyd Johan that yf she >voMe goo to 
a surgeon nuniyd Subustian, he stmld releyE hir with bis eonyug of surgeonry and it shuld 
oo«t hir no money ; and farther seyd that forasmuch as she, the some Johan, was a mannya 
wvffe, therefor he wolde not hir resceyve inlo his bowse, nor kepe hir in any wysue, savyiug 
ondy he seyd that rarhir then she shnld peryssh for defuwto of mete and drynk, ai sich 
tyines of neid ns she wolde turns tu the seid house of your beseehcr and ask mete, she shnld 
have it for th. laffe of God, And it ya so nowgh, graeius lorde, that the seid Koherl. Gybsou, 
husbond of the seid Johan, of bis malicious disposition withowto colour of cause resonabuU, 
hath uflirmyd a pleynt of trespas befor one of the Shiriffes of London, and by force thcruf 
enusid your seid beaechnr to be arestid, imprisonyd and sore vesit, and hath aumiisid that 
vonr besechor certen day, yeir and paricb in London, with force of armys touk and led nwey 
the seid Johan, wyffc of the same Hubert Gvbson; and also sunnysid that yonr besoebnr 
touk and bare away godts and ca tel I is of the same Robert GybsoU to the value of .av. li. To 
the which your besechor pleatid acordyng to the Lruyth, as God knowytb, that he was not 
gilty, for he never modild in any wysc with the sold Johan, wyffe of the seid Hubert, but 
ouelv as it. ys befor sbewyd by your seid beEeclter in this bill. And the seid Robert Gybsou 
by ayncstre mennes of labor hath causid moiJ of I i til I subslauus and buvir at Lis owuo 
denominaoion to be impanellyd, the whiebe be cause of special! aqueyniaivuce, favour and 
allvauuce that they owe and bo of to the sold Robert Gybsou, wil hir no evidens to he gyffyn 
to them for the parte of your liesecher, und also seid that they wil novir gift credens to the 
seyng off a merehaunt Htraungcr in no acciou wLeras a luglyshmnn is party. Wherfor your 
besechor, bryug a mcrchaunt strawnger and bom beyond the see, by menu of the sold 
juronrs, which nryther dred God nor the offena of perjure, shall bo oondempnyd ngenst all 
godc conclens and withowt remedy by the comyu tnwe, forasmuch as ther litl) non fttteynt 
upon uutrowc verdit gyffyn in Loudon. 

The next bill contains a similar complaint of the absence of attaint in 
London, but tho interest of tiro bill consists in its description of medieval sport. 
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Hos9VBActira. 

Bundle ti7, N T o. UK 

Meludy bcserheth your good and gracious lordship your daily oral our William WLytyng 
of Tort, dyer, that wher ahowt Whygtsontyde last passed at Hull iu the connte of York, 
oon John Martyn of London, draper, and Miles Bysuey of tho tiara e, covenaunted to gedyr 
that what time they shuld come ,ij. myles and u hatfe from York* to a crosse called 
Q ryuis'.ou Crosse standyug in the right waye From Hull Lo York, .ij. chi Id era f-lmld Ijb sette 
uppoti their Jj. horses, and eon Johu Xickolson shuld Bette for the the horse of the seid 
John Martyn with a child syllyug nppcm tho same horse be tho space of a furlong, and oon 
Thomas Spvcer skald set forth tho horse of the seid Milya hy the saute fcpuco with sin other 
chiltlo sittyng upon that horse; and from thensfortb the seid .ij. childyrn eh old ryrle 
toward ea York ns fast as they cowed, kopyug alwey the right weyes towardes York - and yf 
the horse of tho said John Martyn so sot fort he, bathe horses kepyug alwey the right cower*, 
como eonner to a mvlue hill standing in the high wove hut half a mile from \ ork than the 
horse of the seid Miles, than your seid anppliaunl shuld delyrer to the seid John Martyn 
, XS31 . a. which was leyed in the Imtides of your acid sappiicinni at Yorko aforseyd by the seid 
Milea to the same entent, and ellea your seid suppUaunfc shuld delyver ayen tho same 
.XXX. #, to the seid Miles. And be m moche, good and gracious lord, a* that the send John 
NycholBon, takyng npon hym to sett fort he the seid UOm horse, which shuld not have 
meddled therwith hut ooaly with the horse of the seid John Martyn, evytt in the settyng 
furthe eautebusiy turned the horse of the seid Miles owt of hie wave tommies the sowtb 
into a falowe FrlJ, and ther the same horse overthrew the childe that sate upon hym, and 
so ratine forth sowthward more than a myle owt of the live waye, and so kept no right 
cowers towardes York - t all such persones as were there indifferent demyd by their con* 
science that yunr seid suppluuitit owt of verrv right for to dolyver ageyn the seid .xxx. *• to 
the said Mites, and so he ded, as the game Miles ys rcdy to wytnes at all tyroes whnn he 
shall be culled ther to, It is so, good and gKicion* lord, that your seid snppliaunt come but 
late to London for to bye certuy ti wiro there, and the said John Martyn hath caused hym to 
be arrested ther iu one of the Shir refs Counters upon an accion of accompt, supposing that 
your seid suppliaunt at London in the parissbe of Seynt Bapulcroa shuld have resceyved of 
hym .xxx, ». to yehle hym scompt of, purpoayng bo the menu of .xij. of his neyboiirs he 
hym specially embrased and to whom your raid suppliaunt utterly nnknowu, to cause your 
seid suppliaunt to be condpaapued unto him in the seyd .xxx. #, nyrnst nil right and good 
cousclci.ee, Wherfor your seid suppliaunt mckely besechetb your good and gracious lord¬ 
ship tenderly to consider the prom vases, and how that tho xij. men of London owt not to 
medic with foreyn uiu I era by the lawe, and yet oft tyiuos they doo, and th<’ purtie agent, t 
whom they passe ys without remedy at the cornea lawe bycaiiae ther tycth none alternt in 
London; and also* how that tho seid John Xtcholson, wliichc setL the acid Miles hors owt of 
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Ills riglit oowrs at the settyng forth of the same, was pryvyly of covyn with the acid John 
Martyn, and shuld hare had knife the eeide .xrx, «, yf the same John llsrtyn hud guteu 
theym, ns your sold suppliaunt can sufficiently prove. 


■JUKOES SUfJ'LltD WITH FOOD. 

P>ntidle 04, Xo, £69, 

Dumbly beseehith your gode lordship your poare oratoure Guy Hu da to, that where one 
John Aloyu of Tendon, brewer, and another woman at the sight on Seynt Petir is nyght last 
past in Chepesdde of London had botho ther purses entt, wher upon ther was a grule rumor 
and noyse among the pepie abnught them. And your seid suppliant ns he cam by, stodo 
and herd the seid rumor and noyso of the pepie, and as be stode under Lis fote fownde the 
womans pursso, and toke it upp and hild it upp on heght in his huude over his hedo and 
shewed npponly that he had founde it. And incontinent the seid John AJeyu toke your 
eeid supplinnnt and seid without he wold delyver his pnree as well ns the womans, he wold 
bryng hym to the Couutre. Whereuppon youre seid supplinunt was aercbid } ftiid they cowde 
fyndo no puree nor fcnyf nor any other suspicions poynt nppon hym. That uott with- 
standyug the seid John hud hym arrested and hath summoned suche an enqueue that diij. of 
the same nndertnbe to rewle all ther felowahip. And they had with them in the rownd house 
datis, reysone of currannee and other spycea att the cost and purvey amice of the seid John 
Aleyn, as it shall bo proved before your lordship, and made all the remenaunte of the 
enqueete to feynte for defaut of snstenaiince that without they had seyd as they .iiij. did, 
they had bon like to have dyed. Wheruppon they rave ther verdite, and cast youre said 
supplifluni in .v. marcs, contrary to all trough and conscience, and to the utter Tiudoyng of 
youre seid supplicant without it may please youro gode lordship, the premisses considered, 
in so raoche as jugetuent theroff is nott yett gevvn. and also that the seyd John hath caused 
an alderman of the seid cite to ley bin eoiiimauiidment uppon yonr add suppliaunt, go that 
hnwe be it your seid supplicant hath many tymes offered suBy eicnt suerty, yett in noo wise 
lie cau be lettyu to bayle, to gramit a corpu* rwm eouia to he defect to the Sheriffcs of the 
seid dte, etc. 


Jury. 

Bundle 67, Ho. 154. 

Lamentably compleynoth unto yonre goods and graeionse lordahipp youre poner oratoaro 
and chapleyn, Sir Thomas Bateman,presto, that where as one Peers Fidyll of Loudon, [miter, 
of late brake certeyn lieggcs and ganleynca of youre beaecher atte London, and there bare 
a-wey asmocho fruto to the if, hie of ,sx» and more j for the whiciio treapns so done voure 
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besecher toko an ace ion according to the Jawe in the seid ('3 tee afore the Sherroffcs of the 
same. And when the field Peers wsia areered and lute to bayle, and the centre gnTnmoned 
a|>on tho snmo p the field Peers by thud vise of certoyn of the quests so summoned toko an 
srcion of trespas aventste you to boseehor to tho damages of .nvj. /i L llicto, smmysyng by 
the same that youre bcRechershulde make usaute apon hym and Bore beta hym and wounded ; 
and apon the same purposeth by tho supportacton and promise made by the petye jurrours 
of tho soid Cites , to enudempno you r beseeber* Where as suimne of tho Rftme Ji&ve so id 
hyfnro sufficient profo* Boyng these wordes, 1 € Peers the presto bathe money ynoght, and ho 
may well pay, and therfore don to not but wee shall govo hym a lyfte." And so youre 
beset:her ys like to ho condpmpned in the field ,xxvj, U* by the myght of the sold quests, 
where youre besochor never rrospasasd a y east hym nor none of his, to the uttermost undoypg 
of youre besecher ayenfit all right and goodo conscience. 

If this tale be true, it show* that a priest was considered a proper victim for 
extortion. Evidence of a similar feeling h afforded by tho three following 
bills. 


EfiCHXATCUt'fl EnOHTIOtf. PujE&t 1 , 

Bundle m, No, 417. 

Mokely besechcth your good and gracious lordship your dayly oratonr John Towker, 
that wher eon John Gamesey, late ecrvaunl xo the Esehetour of tho counte of Somersotte^ 
gubtUIv ytnugynyng an depute and Ecrvaunt to the seid ctchetour, to gette and rekyver 
extOToiously of your seid suppliaimr a guiimie of money, came to con William Towker, 
preest, b ruder to vour seid Buppliaunt, eeiytig to hym that be was owttnwed. For the 
wbicbe cau&c the same John Gamesey seid that hej bh depute and servaunt to the seid 
esdictour, wold sea^e all the goodcs belongyng unto the seid William Towker, preest, as 
goodes cachet id to the Kyng by reason of the seid outlawry, on Icsbo then he wold geve to 
hym n reward of Jcl. *. To the whiclie the seid William Towker aim* we red aeyog that he 
never gaffe cause to eny persons to common m or sue enj acclon nyenat hym, nor never had 
knowledge of eny owtlnwry to bo ayeust hym pronovraeed; to the whiche the seid John 
Gar no soy nuns wered, mijng that he knew senerly that the same W Lilia in Towker was owi- 
la wed j aud furthermore promysed to the seid William Towker and to the field John Towker 
your besecher, that if they weld be bouudcu to hym by their single oblfgacion in the suromo 
of L xb to bo payed to hym at a certeyn day, that than be wuld success of season of eny 
godes of the seid Wills am Towker ; and also pramysyd upon his feith that if he brought not 
to the seid William Towker and John Towker before thr day of payment conteyned in tho 
seid obligaeion, a copy of the Eeid owtlnwrye, by the whiche it zffitdd playnly upere that the 
seid William Towker woa outlawed before tho mokyng of the seid obtigadon f that then he 
wuld never clayme eny dueto by the seid oblignoion ttur them vrao by colonr of tho same* 
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And theseid William Towter and JoliD Towker, gyffyag truel and confidence to the proluyac 
und myng oi the seid John G a mosey, bo wend them aalfe jontly and severally to the ceid 
John Oaroeaey in the sum rue of .xL a\ And afterward the soul John (rarnesey brought no 
copy of the arid outlawry unto the seid William Towker and John Towkor nor either of 
them, nor none cowde hryng : for as moche act the aeid William Towker uf the fcyme of the 
nmkyng of the said obligation nor before was not owttawed. The w Indie not withstondyng p 
the acid John Garaesey contrarie lo good conscience hath commensid an accion of detto 
before the Kyugcs justice of the Common Place uppon the seid obligation ayenst your add 
besecher, and thor entcndeth to condempoe your seid beaeche? coiutune to rightwknesa* 
and contnme to feith and promyse by the .at id John G-amegey in forme furseid made; of 
the w hie ho your be seeker can no re modi e have by the comen law*. 


Hebejord. 

Bundle <54 h No. 827. 

Hnmblie bespeheth your good and gracious lordshypp your humble and poro oratour 
Nicholas Coke, ehopdeyiij to consider that wher your acid suppliant was falsely enprisoned 
by one Thomas May, late mayr of the cyte of ELorford T ami by hym stytL kept* in prison® 
tyll be had made a fyue wyth hym of .xl. s., for the wheche wrongful! enpriaomuent your 
seyd oratour luU-h a by 11 ageynst tVic seyd Thomas May in the Kyngee Eachekcr be for the 
Barons of the seyd Esoheker* And for cause that your rayd nnitour pursnyLh sigcyn^t the 
seyd Thomas May accordyng to tlio nrdour of the lawe r the sayd Thomas May come to your 
seyd o nit our sit Herford and seyd that he wolde spend .ce. IL for to do hym n ovyll tome* 
And tlicmpon by confer fc of the seid Thomas May, one of tils Cervantes call yd Eth-hnrd Court 
made a fray uppon hym, and drewo a swerde uppon hyui and wolde had a my sc bevy d hym 
had not other men ben ; acd aho managed hym that wher sum evyr he mygfeb mete hym, ho 
wolde bele hym. 

Ami thempon, for fere of bodely harm®, your seyd oratour toko soerte of peas ugevifcteii 
the scid Eichurd Court, and causjrd hym to be arestyd and for to fynde suerte to kepe the 
peas. And by cause of the wee he Brest the seid Richard Court*, by the oxort anion of the 
neid Thomas May, hath uffermyd a pleynt of fnls luprisonment agoynst yonr seyd oratour be 
fore one JoSjjl Tayle, now beyug mayr of the snyd oyte of SJerford, and hath declared to bis 
damage of J. li* Wher uppon your eeyd oratour wm compelled to answer, and ho cowde 
have no manor of eonccM for no manor of money to be wyth Lym, nor the Court wyll nogth 
assigne hym none by no manor of mean#, lie wh&nhe yn contrary lo lawo and consyens* And 
nho yt was. openly seyd lay the town clerke ther M that- lie that presumeth for to sue one that 
hath ben mayr ther, he owth to hare no comell** And theruppou yrmr seyd nmtom* under- 
stinle nogt wliat to do, but us a nmn rmbroyd pledyd nogi gylty, wher yf he had had cons ell 
he mygt have justified byt aecordyng to the Jawe. Ho for defsuto of consell and ilIho by the 
espoeiall labour that the sajd Tbuinns May inakrtl], and alan the muyer tiowo beyng; and 
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suohe as have ben mayors take party ageynst your s&yd suppliant, your seyd suppliant vs 
lykoly to be trend pm pay d contrary e to the lawe and good conciens wythe owt^ your good 
and gracious lordsckyp bo sekeivyd auto hym on thys behalf e. 


CulkGt . 

Bundle G4* No. 1067. 

Mumble beseehith your lordship your pora chapel! ay nis and ora Lours Sir Nicholas 
Whyte, Sir Martyr Darcy* anil Sir Robert Breimn p prestis, that where as they on Friday 
nyght last past abowtn /vij s of the clok sat in an honest hou^e called lL The Bose 1 in the 
Old pJnry at London drynkyng a pony worth of ale, they thjnkyng no hnrme, and were in 
Go tides pease and the kyuges \ whereuppon there was to or tlire ill disposed personas* 
which were not at that trmti well udvy&ed, overthwurtcly qiiereld with your said oraLoura, 
and ao multiplied there unsettyug and shameful I langeage* thorowe -whichs they wold have 
betLyu and wondyd you re said omtonrs, ne had tkei not defend fchemselfe and skapul frame 
them and toko their chnmbres. Wherecippon they array sed cher neygli hours, and wolde 
have brokyn npp the dorres of their said ckauiiibre?, without your seid omtours had not com 
dowue unto them, and there they browght your sLtid Oratoum withowte any cause resonablo 
unto the Countre and kepe them there all nyght, and yet doth ; and ulso hath cast thorn id 
tho frav, Aud moreover hath surmyaeii divers aecicms of trespass nyenst them, and lay do 
upon them an Aldermannyp cciTnmaundomrntj by force of which they may not go at ther 
hberr.c to labour for themselfe ; liowgh be hit your said or a tours han offred ryght sufficient 
snorter* and can in no wyse thereto be amytted, rnntrari to trowgkt and conflrienco, a [id to 
the grette hurt of your said pore chapel layns arid ora tours without your speciall lordship be 
unto ihern in this behalfe ahewiJ. 


Luamubquax* 

Bundle 73, No. 64. 

She with yow Wi lliam Pkelipp, knyghtu T tin the parte of euro lord the kyug, that where 
Nieoll Beaouthynj vickery of the clsirclie of Lesyngham in the Counte of Lincoln, 
Edmund Raster of the e*tne, and oilier pamchoneg of the same tmrae, and tenauntes to the 
sayd William Pkelypp, the .svptli day of Mail his* paasyd* weute procession abonte the 
bounties of the sayd to une liche as hath bo usyd before* to praye for the peas and the good 
sped e of cure soyemign lorde; thor come John Horry uF Eve don in the countio of Lincoln* 
swyoT* Richard Herfc of the sumo toon, laborer, John Cusson of tho same, kiisbohitman, 
Adam Cugson of the satno tonne, hushoTHlmEin, Thomas Gelle of the same, limdsoudmun, John 
Lou the, yoiiger* of the same, laborer, John Gtlle of the same, Robert Hurnblynke of the 
same, husbcmdimTi, RaufTe Kyrkeman of the same, h unbend man. Hoary Smyth* of the same, 
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fimytb, and other, with grot arny with palettes, habnrjonp?,, bowea, arwes, axes and glflyves 
as men of werre and riottonra, and in the said vie ary and pnmc hones mad ms want and the 
crneiGxe palled dan, seyngyf they went any farther procession, that the! sb tilde slei them. 
I'or fere of which the aayd vicary nar parachones durst not. at that tvuie ne sithvn goo in 
procession,* Jeche :is they have nsyd tofore, the which is odyousc example. Please vt to 
yowre gracyouae lordship to gniuntto wriLtes mbpiiui directs to the eavd Hottoures to appere 
ufom yow, and to chastise them so far this s&yd ryotte, that other have sow oxeinple to make 
swiche riotte. Per the love of God aud in the weyo of ChaHta, 

The following are specimens of bills asking for relief which the complainants 
believe that they cannot obtain through the common law. 

A F^htee'e Will. 

Bundle C6, Nn. 454. 

Mekcly besechith your humble oratours .John Busynbe and Isabel! His wyfe, the eldest 
donghter to Sir Eugh Welnghbe, knygbfc, and to Dame Morget his wyfo, sunirnc tyme 
dwellyng at Wollatos in the Conut a of Notynghara, that wherein the Ivfc of the acid Sir 
Hugh the seid Isabel 1 and Philip Botoler, then hir husband, in a tyme come to Wo I la ton 
beforeseid to thentanfc to Be hir eeid fadir anl modir, and ther taried .iiij. or .r. dayea. 
And or they departed tbeoso, the said Hir Hugh called nnle hym the sseid Dame Marge (his 
wyfo, and the eeid Isabdl and dyverse other of hi* children and aermiiute? then heyng 
present, and there declared afore iheym hows that he was most specially byholden to the sold 
Isabell and had fonndo more kyndnes in hir than is all the children that ever lie had, 
wherfore he ther atrotly willid and charged Am* the said Isal.ell eh side have asmocho of 
hk jfoodis ok any dough ter that he had mununted, which was certeyued by his will is 
writyng; and thernppon charged his wyfe, the acid Dame Margot, that she ahnld delyver 
hir suube goodes after hk disease ua she wold answers by fore God atte dredeful] day of 
dome, saying thus to hir, " I shall leva enough to yon to per forme my will.” Saying t D 
tho said Isabel 1, “Daughter Bde, I charge yeue on my bleswyug and as yo will answer* 
before God and tho devyll, that yo cl ay me it and asko it”; with many other circumstaiinces 
whiche ehalhe declared to jour lordship hereafter. And anon after the scid Isahell uud 
Philip Boteler, then hir husbonda, departed from the us home in to hin centre. And within 
fewe dayes after tho aeid Sir Ongh made the seid Dame M&rgct his wyfo his exoca trice and 
died. After whose discern*? within fewc dayes after, the field Isabel! came to the scid Dmiie 
Murgethir modir and reman bred hir of the said Sir Hugh hir fadirs will declared i H hir 
presence and others that she kuewc right well. Hir scid under answered and B evd, 
Do tighter, I It now e it well. As son* as I have marled yotir bred urn and austere, ye ahull 
have your parte according to your fadirs will; " as she in lyke wyse dyverse tyme* trillion 

* This disturbance appears to have gmwa gut of some dispute ahoni parish bouudirics. 
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hatli said in preseiis of dy verse persona yet redy to records the same > nud specially the 
.viij. tiny of August in the Jtixvij^ yei-e of Henry late in dede and not hi right Tvyog of 
EngLondj nt a m&ner of the seid Dame Margaretia called Middiltoo Hall in the shire of 
WflTTnkj where the same Dame Marget s-flyd unto the seid Isahell of hir owne mocion 
withonte eny retDembraoncB afore had* acid thug Ay tymea, ** Daughter Isahell, als hodc 
as T have doo with the mure vug of your Busier Eleanore and your brother Rauffe, iu good 
feitli ve shalbe served of all that was yonr fade re will and charge M ; &a dy verse folkes ar 
redy to recorde the same* But thus hy such word is the field Isabell many yerie hath he 
delayed and yoc is* and hath guff red for displeasnr of hir seid modir, the which she may 
susteyne no lenger, And now© late the aeid Isahell end hir hnsbondj your euppUauufc, have 
required the scid Dame Margaret to performs hir hushondes will aceordyng to the premisses* 
and that to du she utterly xefuisith, and puttith it in delays j wheriu your suppliauntes can 
have no remedy hy the course of the eomeu In we, to the grot harte and lease of your sold 
supplianntofi in less© yonr gracious lordship ho shewed to them in this behalf©. 


Detection op Deeds. 

Bundle 64 t No, 55 th 

Shew cth unto your good and gracioux lord shipp Robert Dray cote that, where he is 
sensed of a meea with thappurtenaunce in Chcknerdon in his demeane as of fee, it is ao, 
gTacitnix lorde, that divers dedes and evydencys coneomyng and apperteynyng to the &flid 
meos ho cotnyti to the lumdez of oou TV i Ilium Bayly, Ami howo be it, graciowx lord, that 
your sold orabour hath? required delyverc of the seid evydeuces of the aeld William, yet 
that to do he at all tymea hntho refused and yet dothe, contrarie to reason and good 
conscience* And in so much as your seid suppliaunt knowetb not the certeintye nor uomhre 
of the seid evydenecs, nor whether they he encloaod iu bagg, boxe sealed or cheat luketi, he 
can have no remedy hy the common lawe. 

Bills concerning detention of deeds are common, and usually contain this lust- 
clause- 

Perhaps some here may remember in Fielding’& Amelia, that when 
Dr, Harrison has captured Murphy, who hud misappropriated title-deeds, the 
magistrate to whom he applies for a warrant says, If the deeds were m a box* it 
would be felony to steal the box/ ?1 

In the following cases the poverty of the complainants is the cause of their 
application to the Chancellor. 


* Book iii. cap 7+ vol. ii. p. 343. 
D 


VOL. L 1 X. 
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Action of Trespass ahainat Chiles en* 

Bundle Gl* No. 912. 

Hum blip besechitk your gode lordship your pore childem and omtoara, Richard 
Desford and John Doaford, that where as one Richard Bolte of London, pewterer, of groat 
cane !to and malice hath your said oratoiirs arrested in the Conntre of Loudon upon a action 
of trespasse, they beyng within tbe age of .xij. yere, that they shuld with force and arms, 
with knyfes and other wepon* brake the h&us of the said Richard Bolte* and beto ij. of his 
servnunts to the hurt of .xxvj. Ii*; where in dede of verrey trowght they never entinl jn to 
tbe hous of tbo said Richard nor never belt none of his said sermunteE, save onefy one of 
your said ora tours cam tiniu the hous of the said Hi chard Bolte, and bo the deliverance of 
one of liis servauntez had delyverd o quarto poti belonging unto the fader of your taid 
ora tour p for which after of his malice made his said servaunt to qnareli with one of your said 
oriitourSp by which iche of thorn smote other with ther fistes, and no not hi r harmo done* 
And for this cause, by his labour, knowlich and myght, ay east all trowgkt and conscience, 
wold cast your pore childcrn in the said some of .ssvj. 7i, for the valewe of a quart pott of 
.vij.J** ayenst all right and conscience und to the grot' 1 hurt of your said clliIdem. 

The Rood at St. Padx’is. 

Bundle 73, No. 169. 

Bc&echen mekely your ponero oratonra John Phimton of London, tailor, and Jobanno 
his wyfp graciously for to eoneidre that John Eider, clerk, gaf to Amy Tmibek and to the 
said Jebanue and to hem hsireg a meee and cerrein laud, with the appurteanuiire, in the 
tonne of Rnrghwam in the counte of Suffolk; by vertu of the whiche gyftn r.hay buthe werun 
seised of the said mecs and lnnd, and the forsaid Amy coatynucd hero possession terma nf 
here lyfe. And u lytill tyme before hero doth she committed the kepyng of the said mees 
and land to John Luke, upon high trnst that sho haddo in hvm f and delyrered to bvm here 
godes and entail and here evydeneefl beyng in the flame tnees* with the kds of the duress of it, 
sally for to kepe to hero naeo and to tho nsoo of hero said doghter. And after that the said 
Amy come in pilgrimage to the Rode of the north cl ore in Paula?, and also for in gee ^nd 
vLit jour said strppliantes, And afterward the said Amy fell seke and deid in Fleteatretc. 
And the foraaid suppliantes hnn ofte tymo required the forsaid Julm Lake for to make liTero 
to hem bothe of tho forsaid luces and land and of tho dedus and cadences of all to have to 
hym as right find conscions wo]d* but the said John Lnko deny ns and refuses for to make 
h v ere to the suppliants* a forsaid of the said ineee anil land and of tho dede? and evidence* 
of it* to grate harm and lost to the same suppliants*. Wherefore like it to youre most 
gracious lordship to send after the forsaid John Luke by a writte iuhprn* for to appere 
byWyowe in tho Chanccir at a eertein Jay, there to be esamyned of these maters* and to 
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doo Tight to yours mid suppliantcs 115 god is faith and continue w ill, at the reveranee of God 
and in the way of charites, considetyng that they am eoo powere that they may nog lit a nee 
the commu.il la we for they re righ in that par tee* 


H&S1XA0E, 

Bn.nd.le fit), No* Si7. 

Sheweth ruokely besechiug auto your good lordship your pottre oratrice Aluinpre Lunta 
of Mocha Waltham in the Shire of Essex, wedowe, that whore diverse cammxmicncions were 
late had and moved of manage unto your seid oratrice by ooue Jolrn My n ton of Berkyng in 
the seid shire j wherupon the same your oratricc, of grete trust which® she had in the same 
John, and at his often and many desire* to thenteut of matrimony hy hym fcithMTy unto 
her promytted, delivered unto the earno John Ehc substance® of all her goodesj that is to 
&ey *c* s- in money a ad. other diverse goodes to the ml up of marcs, and diverse and 
many evidences concern yog the loud of your sHd oratrice- 

Anti after that thca seid John bail the possession of the seid money* goodea and evidences, 
he knowyng well the same to be the substance of all the goodea of your seid oratricoj than 
kepte and yet still kepeth and reteigneth Ell! (die (same goodes, and denyeth tiss promya 
aforesaid, and in any wise to restore unto her the same goodos hath uttirly refused and yet 
refn&ethj &a a fate anl decay vable dkammler* neither dredyng God nor the Eynges law eg. 
For as it is goid the same John hath a wyflf bejilg alyve, and hath not ounly thm* deceived 
your said oratrlce, but diverse other in like four me afore tyme. And by mth sinistra 
meanes and labour of the eeid John, affirmyng and callyng hymself a single man, and 
siasLiryng hymself by large promyges and ntUea to tike to wyf your mid or at rice and her 
lawafnlly to wodde, your said oratrice is thorough trust of the same uttirly undone, and is 
not □£ power to aue her recovers by way of ace-ion after the conrg of the comcn I awe of this 
lond for grete poverte, her seid geodes thus beyng onto of her possession ; so that she is 
withouteu remedy bat if your especial I good lordship to her be shewed in this behalf* 

This etise of breach of promise might belong to tkny age. but here is an 
account of the manner in which our rude forefathers sued their intended brides, 
which happily is quite out of date: 


Mamet a mr. 

Bundle fi4 ? No, 41 9, 

Mekely echeweidi unto yaure good and gracious lordship, Hsrry Sumpter hue of 
Copfords in the counte of Esses, husbondiimn, that where he is attached bo the body in 
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the tonne of Cohjh eater to onswere to a pleyntc of detfc* affermod ngeyn* hym before tie 
balies of the said towne of Colcheatre in thcr Mote Halle, nt the bieL* of Edward Smyth, 
Stephen Smj’Lli and Thomas Kechyii, the yongcr, upon an obligation of -ad* !i\ It is 00 
the seid Horry Sumpter hath a dougbter called Agnea, now of the age ol Jtvj.* Y*rp> the 
wich Agnes, whan fihe was not fall .xij. yore old*, wns he the seid Edward and other 
riotous persones taken away from her said fader 3 place at Copforde nbovrsrid, upon the 
Trinite Sonduy, and sette nppon a horsae agayne her will* brhynde one of the seid riotous 
persones, and ledde on to the place of the fader of the seid Edward*, the wick waa My ray I* 
from her sdd faders place, and there the! wolde have kndde her to have made a eon tract* 
with the soid Edward to have haddo kym to her hnsbond m f unto the wich she wold wot 
agree nor yet wulle. And go at that tyme they lotto her depart* home agavi) onto her 
laders plane. And from that tyme ryII Marche last* paste, the sold Berry and Agnes have 
be conty Dually trobelld be the arid Edward and his f ready a, in so moche that she was 
fayn to depart* into the counte of Norfolk*, and there dwelt* a yere and more. And the 
.si. day of Marche laste paste, the arid Edward and Thomas Kechyis sent for the seid 
Heiry Sumpter and willed hym to be bound* to them in a obligation of jd. lL f to this 
entente that hie eeid donghter eh aide he pufcto in feer that if ah* wold not have the seid 
Edward, she skald no od*rwisD know* but that her seid fader shuld lea* the seid ,sl. ft. 
he the seid obligation, promyityng hym he shuld nevyr be hurt* be the same. And the seid 
Berry, trusty ng tker seid premisses, of trust* delivered it them to the entente rehorsed. 
And that notwdthatoud^vngp the seid Agnes wold never agree to the seid manage. And the 
seid Edward, seyng he cowde not opteyne his purpose in the seid manage, contrary to his 
seid promysej hath ufFermed the pleynt* agayn tho seid Harry us is rebersed, in his name 
and other before the balies of Colchaatrej as is above reh*reed I uppon Che seid obligacioiL of 
.xl. if. And there he 13 like to be condempuerl without the aide and comfort of your good 
lordship. And sith the seid Herry hath no remedy he the couen hvwo of the loud, to 
granule a certiorari^ etc. 

The next two petitions refer to bouses of religion. In one, the complaint is 
against an abbey, in the other, a prior, who is a bad disciplinarian, appeals for help 
in keeping his monks in order to the Chancellor, on the ground that he has no 
ordinary within the realm of England to whom he can complain. 


Pershque Arbi*. 

Bundle 73, No. 44. 

Besehit mckely yon re and coutiuuall orature Robard N* woman, that whore as the seyd 
Robard maud a bnrgayn with William, late abbot of Fort-yore, find John Cheltenham, prioar 
of the same place in the count** of Wurcetonr, to make a vowte in the bowke of the clierche 
of Percy ore afore&eyd, for a certeyn sum me of money and for au annnite of xx. #. and a 
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gowne yerly knne of hys lyve under the cogent Beall 1 as hyt more playnly aperytli by a 
bvlle endentyd maad hetwext youre aoyd beseeher and William* late abbot of the seyd 
plaaCi And youre seyd btteecher hath wyll t truly and snffyciauntly maad the seyd vowte; 
and to mate, seeU and to delyre re to you re seyd basecher hys dede oE aunuyte acordyng to 
liys pro my He, of .11. s. and: a gowne terme of the lyf of your eeid beeecher, Edmond Hert, 
the abbot that no we ya, and the scid priour, utturly reffusyn, to the grete hurt and undoyng 
of yqure aayd hesecher. Flese hyt your gracius lordschep this grete premise" and wronger 
done to your eeyd beseeher, and ho with owte remedye atte tho comyn bvwe, end to grarnit 
hym wrettes ycalled *ub pend dyrectyd to the teyd abbot and priour to a poor afore yow in 
the Chauncerye atte a certeyn day by yow ulymytyd under a certeyn peyne, For the love of 
God and in way of Uharytm 


Holy Trinivy Phoby, To ee. 

Bundle 47, No. 25d H 

Humble she with unto you re lordeship youre pore ora tour, Robert, Prionr of tho Holy 
Trinito of Yorke, where Da.ii Robert Marshall and Dan John Garland, eotnoms of the eaid 
priorr, that as where the Ha id Dan Robert and Dan John ] on Lely and severally diveres tymes 
and ofte, contrary to thebe profession, have offended and trespassed in disobedience, and 
wold not obey ne kepo tho rnte of religion, hot effce tymez haffe go one out of the place late 
and arnly without licence of any persons, in ley dothyug with basselerdez and other fencible 
weppen, Jetty ng bo nyght ns well within tho Cite as without* in undone cquyorsacion with 
wemen and other menys wifez, to grete sclandor of the place. And fortennorc, the said Dan 
Robert and Dan John, uppon the morn next after the Assnuipeion of Oure Lady at nyght, 
arrayed theym fencibly in seculer clothyng and went oute of the place betwix .lx. and .x, 
of the cloke in the nyght unto a place without* the rite called Seynt James Leyes* and ther 
they mette with eon John Dewe, a eervannt and prentesq at the marsh a] 1 erafte with con 
Adam Hudson, an honest man of the Cite, And ther the said Dan Robert and Dan John 
Gar-loud ehalenged hym, and with theire baaefardea gaffe hym divert strokes in an much 
that they had almost* Btrykeu of his lyft bonde, as hit is yet to shewe and wolle be to his 
deyng dey* as the same John Dewe deposed affore youre mid suppliant and other bredren of 
the place, Thomas Neleson, Richard Claybruk, William ITryght and Nicolas Holy day, 
Sir Thomas Gyles and other worshipful] men of the Cite. Furthermore, the said Dan Robert 
Marshall had a manna wiffe in lm Belle within the dortour of the convent of the same place 
certeyn tymes, wish woman is called Maude Statues ; her hnsbend is a glasyer. And whan 
yt was knawen,the same Dan Robert removed her in to tho atepyll of the churche, and ther 
was she lakyn oute, Hee not remombiyng that shame, wold not I eve ther with but after 
contynually sic cun pay nod hym with her and other ovill named and vicious w e-men with onto 


* Prejudice. 
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the place in suspect places bv nvght, net kepyng his observance anil t\ tries of do^ynt *on icez 
within the said church® as a man of religion, but wmtinuelly hautyng this® and motLJ other 
myschevous reules botho be night mid day, to the greto rumor ami sclaunder of the place. 
Also the eeid Dan John Garland contyuuelly aoeompuyned hyru in knowlage of syn with a 
yong woman dwellyng with William Marshall, a rendour within cure place, Wherforu Le was 
charged to lefe her feloship and not to come where she were by the vert us of the obedience, 
hut he presumptuoaly brake his obedience; for doyly and nyghily wold he he with her at 
unlawful tymea and places nnto tyme she was avoyded ont of the place. And than was she 
ahvdvng at oon Nicolas Hulydaycs, and the said Dan John by his sotell crafies oTl tymes at 
invdties oE the night® wold open the ehirch dr,res and go forth ami ciymbe over tin? walles of the 
said Nicolas Hulydais place, and he with her at his pleasure, ay when he wold. Wherlor 
the said Dan John was pntta to eorreccion, and he wold no correct-ion take ne non obey, 
but preaumptuosly in the chapiter kest of his abyt and went* onto from ns all® dyspisyng 
and sayng lher ahold neither prionr, bisshqi nor chancellor correct Lym. And yet with 
help of William Wright, Richard Clay broke and other worshipfu.il men being present m 
the churche, Roger Acworth, John Bclamy and other eervannts of the place, ha was takyn 
and brought agayn. And ther the seid Dan John, affere ns and thiese seid pomonea. 
declared and saitk that Dan Thomas Dernton was as cvell in the same synne as hee ami 
were, for he knew® and wyst hvm in synne with a woman not long affere, wich woman 
was doghter to William Boweman of tlio paresh there. The Raid Dan Thomas denied not 
no said not nay at that tyme. Also at the same tyme, afore the seid Dan Thomas Dernton 
and. affore the seid persones, the same Dan John en.itIi that the same woman, that he wsg 
punysshyd fore, told hym that Dun Thomas Dernton labored her greLly to have his lleslv 
lustcz with her and proferd her a girdvll and a nobyll, but she loTod the forseid John so well 
she wold not agree tliorto; the same Dan John suing thaame and mony tymez after that he 
wold abyde by that hit was thus as is afforeseid. Also the seid Dan John Kurland, wilhoute 
auctorite ayenst his truth, hnitb recoyved of William Baron a fermour to ouro place .iiij. 
marcs in money nnknowen to Dun Henry Leeke our officer and resceyvour, and the seid 
.liij, marcs prcsumptuosly withhold® s. Moreover, the seid Dan Robert Marshall and Dun 
John Garland nppou Saint James Day last passed come unto the house of the kechen 
of the seid Prior®, and ther vigorosly drought oute .ij. baslardes and with grate malice 
si rake at a servant of oar place called John Smyth and wolden have elayn him, but that .ij. 
of onre cokes letted theym, as God wold. And more over, the seid Dan John Garland and Dan 
Hubert Marshall, notdrcdyng God nor kepyng theire devyne sen is nor t hr ire Religion, daily 
and nyghtly, at the said Photo and within the seid Cite of York®, raugeyng and jettyuguppe 
and donne with swordea, baslardes and with other defeasible army, noLt willing to abide 
no mans correction but utterJe despisis yonre suppliant and all the bredren of the seid 
monestere. Wherefore your acid bcseclier prnyetli voutc geode lordship, consyden ng that 
he is n other of my gilt nor of power to punysh the said misdoerS, and haath noon ordinuro 
within the roialme of England to compleyut to, that the said mysdoers myglit bo pnnyssbet 
be aviae of yotire lordeship os hit Eerneth best after your gre-te wysdom. Aud your suppliant 
shall daily pray to God for the pregervadon of your goode lordcship. 
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This house was re founded by Ralf PaynelJ in 1089 for Benedictine monks as 
a cell to the abbey of St. Martin. Marino us tier at Tours, which abbey had the 
exclusive patronage of the priors. 

It was not suppressed with the other alien priories, but made denizen by a 
grant from Henry VI. dated 18th March, 1420 (Pat 4 Henry VX part ii. m, 8), 
conferring tliu right of election on the priory itself. 

The petition of tlio priory ou which this patent was granted is printed in RoUt 
of Parliament, W. 302. The prior mentioned in this document, Robert Huby, is 
not included in Dugdale's list of priors. 1 

The surname is not on the bill but on tho answer, which follows. 


Bundle 47, No. 255. 

This is tho nnswhcr of Dan Robert Marshall and Dan John Gnrlond, unto the bill 
of Don Robert Huby, unt-rowly callyng liym Priour of the Holy Triuite of 
Yorke, 

The said Robert March all and John Gnrlond Sayu that thei have here as thei understand 
noon competeut juge to her, decide and determine tho materez oonteitrned in the said bill 
conrernyng spirituell and relegious correceion. And if it he proved and thought by this court 
that thei have sufficient flnetorite and poer, and be competent juges to here, decide and 
determine such matures consigned in the said bill touchyng epiritudl corecdon; than tb^i 
sayn that the said Robert Huby, namyng hymaelfe Priour of the Holy Trinita of Yorke, is 
not ner aught not fo he Priour ther, but on Thomas Damton is and aught to be verray trowo 
Priour of the said place, and also is ordinary] and viker genemll of ther said relegitm, 
to whom or right and non other longefch and pertaynefcb nil spirit cell correct: ion. 
Moreover thei sayu that the mater conteigned in the said bill is untrewe ami also [mJsudicieDt 
and noncerteyn to put them to answhor. And over that tho more part of the mater coa- 
teigued in the said bill is espmtaell motor, and not determinable in this court, but io 
spirituell court, and with iune ther Religion. And the residue of the mater is clcrelv 
determinable at tho temporall laws. And in which 1 * tuaterez as be determinable by the 
comen l awe, thei ought not to bo putt to answer withouto ther sovemyn. For all which 
caugez tliei pray to be dismissed onte of this Court, And for more dedamcion of the 
trougth, the! sayn and eythcr of them saith, that far such offenses as touche espiritnell cor¬ 
rode ion, if any such Lher wer, thei have submitted them to tho correction of ther Rolegiou : 
auri tltor by the auctorite of ther so noray n aud Religion they ben correrled and dispensed 
with; for which defnutez and offences if any such ther wer, thei uiideratond not that thei 


* Motiaxticv n, iv. GW, 


* Error for “ such.’* 
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oojrbl, cftfsuni* to bo cpeehcd of. And as to tho »*. of U» tontoignoJ in tbo 

„ij bill, not gvltr- All wind, the soid Hubert Mardmll nnd J-lm Onrlond ore »dj to 
provo no this Court will awnrde, and pr.jun to bo dijmi.tod onto of thu Lullrt with th,r 
resonable «ta and damage., tor tier nntrewc venmion, nMordjng to tb. Statnto in thin 

cas purveyed* 


These few specimens will, T think, he sufficient to show that the documents 
from which they have been selected, which have been hitherto hut little known 
and not much used except by pedigree hunters, are worthy of being studied for 
several purposes, and will afford useful materia! to students of the English 
language, to students of the domestic manners and customs of our ancestors, mid 
to students of the liistoiy of t ratio and commerce* 
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U.—The Crystal of Lidhoir. By Osmonds M. Dalton, Esq., Ml/L, F.S.A, 


10th March, 1004. 


I [[£ famous jewel known as the Crystal of Cotliiilr, now in the British Museum, 
was preserved from the first holt of the tooth rent hit down to the French Revo¬ 
lution in the Abbey of Wanlsorfc or Vasor, on the .Meuse, seven kilometres from 
Dinant. Its truly remarkable history has already been briefly related for English 
readers by Mr, IV, H, James M eale, 11 while its importance to art and archaeology 
is discussed in French and Belgian publications by M, Ernest Babe Ion, of the 
Cabinet dies IVIddnilles, Paris, and by M. Alfred Dequet of Namur. 1 ’ But it has 
never l>een described in English at any length, nor has it been hitherto reproduced 
by a photographic process on a scale worthy of its exceptional interest. The late 
bir A. \\ ollaston Franks, P.8,A., went so far as to have a negative* taken, and 
intended to publish it in ArcJtaeohgm a good many years ago; but unfortunately 
the pressure of other work prevented him from carrying out his purpose. It is 
from this negative that the photogravure illustrating the present paper (Plate 1.) 
has been produced. 

The jewel of Lotlum- is a lenticular rock crystal 4^ inches in diameter, 
engraved in intaglio with eight scenes from the Story of Susanna, anil enclosed in 
a gilt bronze mount of fifteenth-century work which has replaced an earlier set- 

I Afttyaxine of Art, IlvrefnlMjr, 1500. Air, Wealeliail ai. an earlier da tv drawn attention to the 
identttj of tlifi crystal with I Hv jewel dufloribed in the Chriniicl* t if 

II E. Da be Ion, La gravarr *nr ijsntmei en iAeture (Paris, 1902), pp, 24 G ; La yrnwr* m pierr** 

fijKt, p, 231; Oomph* rendu des tZautet de V Academic il-t rnttriptioM et Beth* Lett res, p, 410. 

A. Ik'ipn't, .indute# de la Soridli Arekeolagiqne d? .Vaimtr, iriit (1889), Earlier reference* are: 
J. Lahartii, IHtiaiir des art* indiwtriel*, i. 139 IT ; A. Darrel, Gazette dtt Beaux Arts, xii. (186A), 130; 
flit Arles de Ijh^, Orfcvrvrie MtrffPtdfimme, 48, 
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2$ The Crystal of Lothau*. 

ting- At pome time unknown, but probably nt the close of the eighteenth century 
it was damaged by the vertical erack visible in the pinto. It hns been migrate 
that, like the Merovingian crystal spheres referred to below, it may lmvn been 
worn round the neck as an amulet; but even without its sotting it would he so 
large and heavy that it would be an awkward thing to wear except upon rare 
occasions. 

Susanna persecuted by t he elder* was regarded in early Christian times m & 
symbol of the persecuted Church and of the redemption of man from the powers 
of evil. Her name occurs in the Commtndaiio (imma* 1 * among those of other just 
persons who have been saved by divine aid in the hour of peril. She is represented 
in the catacombs as a lamb between two wolves, and it is the scene of her tempta¬ 
tion which is most usually found upon Christian monuments, though it is often 
indicated rather than represented, by n single figure in the attitude of prayer. 
Groups of more than one scene illustrating her history are less frequently met 
with; but it is perhaps significant that, some of the best examples are to be seen 
on the fourth -century sarcophagi of the South of France,'* which must have been 
familiar to Carlovingian artists. Each of the eight episodes selected by the 
engraver of the crystal is accompanied by a descriptive legend in Larin, and the 
last of the series is enclosed in a central medallion, above which is the historical 
inscript ion i 

lotharivs rex francorvm fieri JUSSIT. 


It may be noted that the letter F In the word Fnnicomm was nt first forgotten 

and afterwords inserted above the, first R. 

The first scene, across the upper part of the gem, represents the temptation 
of Susanna. She stands in a polygonal enclosure with a door at the front, and 
containing two trees to signify that it is a garden. In her left hand arc two 
vessels for unguents, and her right hand is raised with extended forefinger, 
showing that she is expostulating with the elders, who stand side by side before 
her. Behind them two servants in short tunics are seen running up in response 
to their mistress’s cry from a building at the back, and grasping the houghs of a 

* Libera* Dateim u fifriwiftirt ejW, ticnt Jj&muli Susanwm de crimjnn. 

* E. Le REhi jt, Eiutfe Jtf r Jr* mreephage* ckreHm™ antique* r/t la viMe (TArlm fFflris T 1878) f pi. 

vnu Th* story of 3iih*ima i* also found on thv. fanioua earnri ivory raliqtlAty of tin.- foil till n-ntsiry 
m Birseuh (Gffirrticd^ Sima dell* m-iv Crhtiam, vi. jiJ. 441-445; H, flrwYbti, Frtih- 

christlichr. «m d mhlchdhTUt'.he Elfvnhr.iniftrkt'j port iu nos, H-15. 
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tree with thy object of sealing the wall. Above the principal group is engraved 
the legend, SVRREXER SEMES {mrrex&mnt netted), and on either side of Susanna’s 
head. SC A S VS AM A (Ranchi „S Ut&ftmtt). Above the servants we read, OCVRRER 
SERVl (occur rerunt set'll). (Hfatory of Suxajma, w, 15-26.) In thf 1 nest scene 
(below, to the light) the two elders appear in the house of Joacim ordering two 
servants to bring Susanna before them; legend, MITTITE AD SVSANAM (“Send 
for Susa min," v. 2b), Below this is a group with the two elders in the centre attend¬ 
ing their hands over Susanna's head, MISER MANVS (misewtif rrniims, “ And laid 
their hands upon her head,” v. 34). At the bottom, on the right, an official with 
a staff is leading off Susanna, but is confronted by Daniel, who accuses the men 
of Israel of folly in condemning a daughter of Israel without, knowledge of the 
truth; to right and left two figures raise their arms in astonishment. Legend, 
CVQ DVCERET AD MQRTE {C unique daceretur ml mortem, "Therefore when 
she was led to be put to death: 1 ’ vv. 45-49). To the left of this group Daniel is 
seen rebuking one of the elders, while two figures behind by their gestures 
express their indignation at the bane conduct of the culprit ami their approval of 
Daniel’s words; “O thou who art waxen old in wickedness,” INVETERATE 
DIER MALOR (Inveterate dtermn fliafonwn^ y. 52), Above, Daniel is convicting 
the second elder of falsehood, while the onlookers give vent to their feelings of 
wonder and disgust: "Well, thou hast lied against thine own head,” RECTE, 
MENTITVS ES (v. 59). Above again, comes the punishment of the delinquents, 
a vigorous scene of lap hint ion : ** And according to the law of Moses, they did 
unto them in such sort as they maliciously intended to do,” FECER Q EIS S1CVT 
MALE EGERANT (feceruiitifm eis, etc. v, 02). The central medallion contains 
the conclusion of the whole matter. The liberated Susanna stands before Daniel, 
who sits in the seat of judgment. A canopy supported on four pillars indicates 
that the scene occurs in a building. Legend, ET SALVATVS E SANG INNOXIUS 
tN D A {Bt salvtttus ext suing tils innoxim in die ilia), “ Thus the innocent blood 
was saved the same day ” (v, 62). 

Throughout these representations tho secondary persons arc dad in the short 
tunics and cloaks worn by the Franks in everyday life, and similar to those in 
common use during Roman times. The principal actors wear the garments 
familiar to us on early Christian monuments. The ciders are represented in the 
long tunic and pallium; Daniel lias the same tunic, with a mantle {kieermt) 
fastened by a brooch over the breast ; Susanna a long tunic and a mantle (piiUo) 
thrown over her head. The Imir of the male figures forms a marked line across 
the heads, us if it, had been cut with a basin, a fashion which is also found on 
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The Qrytttal of Loth air. 


Carlovna gian ivories/ but can "be traced on works of an earlier period* for example 
on a .rixth-eentnry diptych Tp in the Carrand collection. 

The architecture, which is identical with that of contemporary ivory carvings 
and illuminations, also betrays its debt to that of late Kom.au limes* and the 
Canopy in the central medallion is allied to the cihorhtm of early Christian 
churches* 13 The enclosure surrounding the garden, with its lattice-like sides, is 
strikingly similar to a higher polygonal enclosure surrounding (lie figures of the 
Virgin and St. Anne in the Salutatum in a miniature 41 of the nmt>h»cent-ury Gospels 
of St* Medard from Soissons, now in the National Library at Paris* In the 
present case* the limbs belou tire knees being in visible, it Is probable that a .solid 
fence or wall is intended * and not a garden trellis, which would not be strong 
enough to support such a door as that here represented. From a comparison 
with the MSS, and ivories* we might conclude that the date of the crystal is not 
far from the middle of the ninth century, even were there no central inscription 
with its reference to Lolhair. Unfortunately this inscription is of a character 
which admits of more than one iiiterpretatioD, and it is possible to dispute the 
identity of the person for whom the jewel was made. There were two Lotluiirs, 
father and son, whose respective reigns fell within the years 843-855 and 
855-869. But the first was associated in the empire by Louis the Debonair as 
early as i + is. 817* so that his proper title would be imp&rat&r and not rex. And 
though it may seem strange that the younger Lothair, who was King of Lorraine, 
should not so describe himself* but adopt the title of King of the Franks, it fa 
more probable that he should do so than that one who possessed an nndisputed 
right to the name of emperor should content himself with a title of inferior 
dignity. JL Bequel r following Labarte, would assign the crystal to the earlier 
Lotliair. But the French archaeologist explained the singularity of tlie inscription 
as duo to the patriotic sentiment of a Byzantine engraver unwilling to grant to one 
whom he regarded as a mere barbarian king the style of right belonging to the 
Eastern emperor. To accept this view it would be necessary also to adopt 

■ E.ij. on n pone l m the Bnrgelb at Florence (GraeTen, FruhchiislUehe und mittthihprlick& 
Elfenhein wisrkjCi part ii. no, 29), 

L E. Moliuiua* Jimroit pi, v, 

c A similnr canopy oerara in the Bible ol the Monastery of St Paul nmt Rome ; nee pat. 

J HcpnMlncfd hy C. LmmnHre, Les Art# Samptimiret, L 

e Espcciiilly the* ivory .panels upon the jjrrat book-covens in the BiMiothiqu? National r in Pima T 
panels in the RnLiiilk Mn^etnn fGrneven, as al.Kjve > part i. nos. 3S. 37). &t South K^nsingtofi 
(Graven, noa. 59, G8), and Florence (Gnuwerw part ii, no. 
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Laljartfl’a theory of a Byzantine origin For the jewel, a theory which hardly does 
full justice to the remarkable talent evoked in the Frankish dominions by the 
Carlovmgian Betmieaance. Difficult though'the engraving of ro hard a substance 
m crystal may be, there is surely no good reason to suppose that such work as 
that, of fjothair’s Crystal was altogether beyond the powers of the Franks; there 
are so many details in which the engraved figures closely agree with ivories and 
miniatures of undoubted (larloviugian origin that the Byzantine theory appears 
superfluous. But although we may deny that the jewel is the work of an 
engraver from the Eastern Empire, the suggestion that the Franks were led to 
practise the glyptic art by Byzantine example in not, to be lightly rejected. 

Remembering the old proverb that ho who teaches himself has a fool for his 
master, we might say that the Carlovingians had too much wit not to l>e good 
disciples when they were really eager for improvement. Ii has always been 
knott u that from the time of Charles the Brent they copied early Christian 
monuments in Italy and the South of France, and that their ivory carvings and 
their man user! pts show many motives which testify to an iieqnamtarice with the 
sai r<tphugi and ivories produced in those countries. But it is onlv in recent years 
that scholars have begun to appreciate the part played by the Christian East in 
the development of Frankish art. Evidence is rapidly accumulating that not 
mertdy in architecture, but in the minor arts of manuscript-illumination and i very 
camng, the best work of the ninth and tenth centuries owes much to curly Oriental 
models produced for the most part in Syria and Egypt.* The oldest school of 
Carlovingian miniature painting, that which derives its name from the Ada MS. at 
Treves, reveals numerous traces of Oriental influence; and allied to it in style are 
several remarkable ivory carvings preserved in European museums. The Directt 
Psalter itself, distinguished though it is by a marked individuality of treatment, is 
now said to be largely indebted to Greek models, perhaps as ancient as the fourth 
century; so that its vigorous style, formerly attributed to the exuberance of the 
virile northern temperament, may be rather due to the inspiration of Greece* 
Roman antiquity.** The illuminated psalters and the remarkable ivory caskets, 
mostly with secular subjects, produced, in Constantinople about the same peri oil, 

* Among- recent contriEiutiniiH ii> tbia nobju-i may be mentioned the esaajB of Dr. A. HsselafT. 
SamriflnJ nnd Hwflloff, Iter Psalter Hrebitekif Ealert* zu Trier, h*A Jahrbndi tier Kottiglith Pre*/- 
riicheti tiHmtsammluntjrri, itiv, { 1903), 47 fL; lilt! rateable artfclrw io tLc? Jtepertoriuin fur Emut~ 
wim»Kkafl (Berlin--Stuttgart), by l»r. W. Vfljp, faail. (1WW), »5 ff„ +4ti ft, **iv. 195 ff, xky. 
110 ff.) ; mid Prafti&gftr A. Guhl'Rclimidl (rxii 44 ft, »nd niii. 2+k'i ff,), 

b fL Graciren, Brp*rh>rinm fitr xxi. (Jg©8) t 2$ ft 
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bffcray a similar late-cl^aical influence, and are sometimes marked by a Uke rude 
vigour of treatment [ it is not impossible that East and West were id i bis time 
drawing upon mod els of tliesani^ character^ and that Hi is nitiy account foi uffinitit?' 
which occasionally assert themselves In spile of all the obvious differences tsf 
nm liner and style/ 

In the ninih century Constantinople must still have been rich in htte-eln&ncal 
gems, MSB-, silver vessels, etc. to the study of which a new impulse vwi& 
probably given by the outbreak of ico hoc hi ^m. Original monuments of this early 
date would nalurally lean abundant in Gaul, where their influence was chiefly 
felt at second-hand; but the work of the Christian East during the period between 
the fifth and seventh centuries, when Syria and Egypt were perhaps the most 
active Lirlislic centres* mast have been brought to Hie ports, of Southern hrunco 
in considerable quantities, for the commercial relations between Gaul and the 
Eastern Mediterraneaxi were then close mid uninterrupted. 1 ’ The ivories; and ilSS. 
whieh came into Western Europe by this route are held to have affected llie 
development even of monumental sculpture, to say nothing of the minor arts like 
ivory curving where their influence is manifest. "H hen we consider the manifold, 
if often devious and obscure* channels by which Eastern influence permeateil Italy 
and Southern Uaul, and thence reached Central and Northern Europe, it would be 
strange were gem engraving alone to prove unaffected; and all the more strange 
an account of the great rapidity of its development. For in the matter of cutting 
hard stones the Merovingians had not advanced beyond, fashioning the crystal 
spheres which they wore as amulet?, and oven Pepin and f harlemagne iLsed 
antique intaglios for their penis. MM. Babel on and liequet have therefore reason 
an their side when they argue that the sudden appearance of the art of engraving 
gems postulates some kind of tuition from craftsmen of experience and skill. 
It is true that early Byzantine gems of any quality are rare ; but. among the few 
which remain there arc examples which are not without merit and may well have 
served as models/ Given the accessibility of such models, the territories non 
under Frankish rule were capable of producing apt imitators who would soow 

■ l'f. especially the on^ket in the IF&ffta JuV£&rna™> at TLome, G. Scliltltliti L r|eE l | d 

.l/i 'ttiOkves pubKi* par l 1 Ai-ndrliti-ie det Interijitions Brif&r Lvttres ( Fnndati&n /Jupeptf Fririfi, 1DOO. 

pt jttiLL Fur the Bjiautlnf psttlierH see N. Kundakoff, Hidoire da Tart fifjzantin mn$uUri 
Iwvtnf flnm i*t mJmnI htt# (Park IS&6); anil J, J, Tikkanoii, I'hv Fitilhrrillmii'aiioH im Mitt€laU*r f i. 
(Hfilsmgforflt ISO#). 

6 .Set: L, Br4hier in Bezant mneks Keifwckri/t. 1903, pjn l ff. T where references Ui flu? iTwnt work 
□n the ri'latlona between Ettrupe and the East in the early Middle Ages wfli he fotmd 

* E.fj* Baheloii, 42. 
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ncliiovn complete independence. The Rhine, with its memories of glnsH engraving 
under the Roman Empire, can hardly liavc lost all its technical traditions, and in 
the valley of the Meuse there may also have been sparks smouldering in the ashes 
which only needed a breath to quicken them into flame. Without denying that 
the in tins into the West of Greek fugitives from the iconoclastic persecution 
exercised a considerable influence on Western art, we must not forget the more 
permanent forces which were in existence long before Leo the Isanrian began his 
crusade. 

Though it may thus be claimed that the crystal of Lot.hair is actually Frankish 
workman ship, it is hardly possible to conjecture in what particular spot it ivaa 
made, Tlie best clues which aid us to disiingnish the different provinces of 
Carlov ingian art are furnished by the illuminated MSS,; but although attempts 
have been made to assign the schools of illuminators to the various centres such as 
Rheims, Toui-s, Corbie, or Metz, few attributions are universally accepted, and tlie 
classifications yf various scholars have been criticised and frequently revised.* The 
subject is one with which only an expert can hope to deal, even though the MSS. 
arc comparatively numerous. The task is more difficult still in the case of gem 
engraving, where material for comparison is so scanty. Analogies in the treat- 
ment and grouping of the figures which recall MSS. and ivories assigned To 
monasteries in Northern France and on the Rhine make it probable that the 
northern part, of the Frankish territories was the place of origin; but this was a 
region which in Carlovingian limes was subjected to a acore of interacting 
influences, the ramifications of which have yet to he completely mapped out. At 
one time the eye seems to detect in the details of our intaglio resemblances to the 
work of the school of Corbie ; at another time to those of Metz or Rheims, The 
Utrecht Psalter was written and illustrated at the Abbey of Ffautvillers near the 
latter city; b and though the difference between the media in which a draughtsman 
and a gem-ragriivor respectively work is very great, it, does net prevent a certain 
community of feeling which finds its expression in the attitudes and gestures, 
represented. The Bible of the Monastery of St. Paul on the Ostian Way* which has 
been ascribed by different scholars to Corbie and to Rheims, has ako here and 
there features which remind 11 s of the crystal. For instance, the man wielding an 

* Ste H. Jnnitschrfc in K Men£el + s l>ie Trter&r Ada-Handtchrifi (Cologne, 1684), and other 
article'll by Janitsebok and LriisHudi In addition to these the more recent books oml m-tidim bj 
W. Vdgo, A. FTnauloff, Ch SivnraonekE, mil A. ffultlrttlmiidt dionld be vuimiillevl 

^ P. Dnrripit T ffnti'pifl rh# IfS- Qcllhr# dH la Faultier d' Vireehi (Paris, A, Onldgehmidt in 

Rfpcriftftum fur Rttmiudssttwrhaft (1892), ISti; "R. Ste timer, Hid, (1895 } T I9ftp 
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axe in the scene where Moses offers a sacrifice before the Children of Israel 11 lias 
the same impetuosity in nclion which ire note iti the stoners of tin* guilty elders. 
Doubtless one thoroughly conversant, with the whole group of (’arlovingian 
illuminations would lie able to point to resemblances even more marked in 
other MSS. But Rhein* was not only the scat of a school of illuminators, 
it was also known for its ivory carvers, specimens of whose art are preserved 
in the Biblioth&que National*? at. Paris, in tlm British Museum, at Munich, 
and at Weimar; b and its goldsmith's work was very widely distributed/ The 
town was in fact one of the most important artistic centres hi Europe, and its 
influence was felt throughout Northern France.* Such a place might well 
have had its gem engravers as well as its goldsmiths; and, as it happens, 
Rheims is prominently connected with the curious history of the jewel shortly to he 
recounted. Rut too much stress need not be laid upon this consideration of locality, 
especially in the case of such a portable object. For in the Middle Ages all kinds 
of causes combined to dissociate the production of works of art from the places 
where they were finally preserved. There were, for instance, the nomadic habits 
of the artists and craftsmen, wlio constantly moved from place to place; the 
adoption of a foreign style by native artists trained abroad; the circulation of 
costly gifts presented by kings, bishops, and abbots in different parts of the con¬ 
tinent to each other or to churches; the dispersion of possessions at the owner’s 
death; and the lending of objects to be copied.* It will be seen that where such 
conditions are prevalent, it is not safe without a complete chain of evidence to 
assume that any given object was made at- or near the place with which a merely 
fragmentary history may connect it, or where it has been for centuries preserved. 

The Lothair crystal does not stand alone as an example of Carlovingian gem- 
eugraving, for eight other crystal intaglios of smaller size have survived. That at 

* J. O. Westwood, TAe Bible of the Mmasicnj of St. Paul wtrtir Seme (Oxford, lR7fi), with photo* 
hrnipLs bj Farter> photograph 3003, Of. also other figures resembling those upon the crystal in 
photographs 271$, 31 ftO, 3104; a canopy like that seen in the central medallion of the crystal 
occurs in photograph 3300. Professor Kondukoff (as above, m- 39) notvs the resemblance between 
thin book and a Greek MS, with fragment* from the Bible in the Vatican Library (Fund* de la rmtu' 
OkritH iWa no, I)i The fact lias its bearing on the general qiieafion of the relations between Western 
nmi Eastern art ref erred to above 

b 0 . ^vrarusnski. Die Karoling iWAe Materri vnd Plaitth ui Bhsims; Jahrlmch for Emigtich pm#. 
ntchtn KsMtftmmmkmgmi 10O2 I p. 9L 41 Hid. 92. 

A For ihe activity of Rheims see also Professor A. Golduehnitt, Bepertvrium fur Kuvttwist&i- 
xt. (IBM), m. 

* On these unsettling influences which affected the medieval minor arts, «*hj G. Jinmann in 
Ucjwrt&rinm ftir Kumt irimsnschaft, xxv< (19®), 0 S. 
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Ai x-la- Chapel ] o, Bet in a gold reliquary •cross with cnbochmi stones atnl antique 
cameos, is the most important, having a royal bust surrounded by the inscription 
ADIVVA HLOTHARIVM REGEM, which probably refers to the same 
king for whom our jewel was made. The bust is executed in a good style, which 
proves that the artist, like the engravers who made the dies for coins of 
f hurlemagne and Louis the Debonair, waa able to appreciate and to Imitate 
antique models. The seven remaining examples are: a large rectangular crystal 
at Rouen engraved with the Baptism; an intaglio at the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
Paris, with a figure of St, Paul, and legend SCS PAVLVS APSL, which in the 
proportions and treatment of the draperies reveals a close analogy to lhr Lothair 
crystal; a Crucifixion, in the Cabinet das Medaillea, Paris, again showing the same 
style; a Crucifixion in the treasury of Conquer, set in the back of the chair on 
whicli the figtiru of Saint For is seated; two Crucifixions in the British Museum, 
tlie smaller almost identical with that at Conques, fhe larger of inferior workman¬ 
ship, and probably rather later date; 1 ami yet another Crucifixion in the central 
leaf of a great Rhenish enamelled triptych in. the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
South Kensington. 1, The representations of the Baptism and Crucifixion on these 
gems should he compared with lhose of contemporary ivories, the similarity of 
their composition proving them to he works of the same country and period. 

The list of Carlovinglan engraved gems is a short one, but there can be no 
doubt that a number have disappeared in the course of centuries. Eight of these 
vanished gcum engraved with royal busts were used as seals by six kings, and we 
are able to judge of their artistic merit by the wax impressions attached to 
diplomas preserved in French archives/ They are: a seal of Louis the Debonair 
dating from A.l>, 810, with legend + XPE PROTEGE HLDOVfCVM IMPERA- 
TORE'M); two seals of Charles the Bald dating from ,i.d. 843 and 847 
respectively' one of Carloman, a.d. 8S2; two of Charles the Fat, a.d. 886 and 
88* , one of C haries the Simple, a.p, 951 ; and one of Loth air, son of Louis 
<1 Outre Mer, a.d, 9b7. The earlier examples of the scries, which resemble 
the intaglio of Lothair in the reliquary-cross at Aix-la-ChnpcUe, arc inspired 
by Bomiin coins, per Imps of Commodus; but the later souls are imitations of 
the earlier, and illustrate the decadence which always results from successive 
copying, the latest of all being extremely barbarous in design. The matrices 

* Both osriinploy Ekco wvll reptudiiCfiO by Ilnbdon t La Gmmr? tjFwmt* tw Fmnc^ 

plate iii. M. Bnbidon ligTires nil the UnrloTinginii erysinJ intugHafl, nod tho nt ndent of vuy\v 
medieviLl should consult, hh ln^k. 

h BahcvLon, H fag, 20 . *> W p L it. 
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o! these impressions disappeared during the Middle Ages, but two nr three 
other gems, which uinv have boon Carlo vingi an, survived long enough to be 
reproduced by dra wings in printed books, only vanishing in comparatively modem 
times.* It will be gathered from the above lists that there must have been a 
school of gem-engravers in Franco whose finest work was produced towards the 
middle of the ninth century as a result oE the Carlovingian renaissance. Literary 
evidence as to their activity is very meagre, there being apparently only one 
reference at present known, occurring iu a letter of Servais Loup, abbot of 
Ferrifcres, to Charles the Bald, accompanying a gift of gems made, as the writer 
states, by his own opife. r." Of the Byzantine gem-engraving which aided the 
Carlovingian art iu its sudden rise, we learn no more, and our knowledge in this 
field is of the scantiest. Intaglios w hich can with certainty be ascribed to I he 
early Eastern Empire are rare, and Theopliitus, our chief medieval authority, 
barely mentions the existence of engravers working at the same time as carvers in 
ivory. From the time of the Ba&ilian revival crystal was employed in the Eastern 
Empire not only for jewels but also for making cups and chalices, and these occur 
among the gifts which were so frequently sent by Byzantine emperors to Western 
princes. Thus in a.d, 872-3 Basil sent, to Lewis the German a crystal of great 
size mounted in gold and gems.*’ It was also a favourite material with the 
Saracens, notably the Fab my Khalifs of Egypt in the tenth century, who caused 
vases and cups to be made from it, 15 Hut it had been popular ar a far earlier 
period, Loth for signets and for the ornamentation of drinking vessels, partly, no 
doubt, because it was believed, like other gems, to possess magical properties, 
relieving thirst and checking the flow of blood/ VVc need not here trace its use 
further back than the Sassauhm period in Persia, which is worthily represented by 
the C/Ktpe th Chosro&t at Paris,'though it was well known to the earlier civilisa¬ 
tions of Western Asia. In Europe it was easily obtainable from the Alps and the 
Carpathians, and its accessibility may partially account for its early popularity in 

» BaU-lou, 37, 

* Ibid. St. 

e Human ii, ob abemfc- 14. 

A S. S .mn:-Poole, Iht' ,1ft ij/ tbr fStmtc&u in JSyr/ptm ]&4 For tlit.- Byzantine cun] Saracenic 
crystal in fckfl treasury at St, Mark at see Paaini, 1* fetor* di San A/rrrou g- E. Moliuier* 

It trh&r da 8. Mare; anti E . Enbelon t as aWtc, pp. 54 ft. 

* BakbeltiUi ?0. On mcnikYal beliefs els io the pruportioB of gems, nee F. d* M£Ly, 

lf U to!? dti piftrv* prmivrtf an itiiym Agt (Lille, 1B9S), mid Ilttw I'm t iL'ArfF/w n. 3^L»3, 

1 In the Cabinet ties Medolllu^ set; BabekjM t CntaU^uv tit-w Cnmietj 270,379. 
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the V e?T, though its magical reputation was doubtless an important factor. We 
recall once more the rook crystal spheres worn round the neck ns amulets 
hy the Merovingians and Anglo-Saxons, the prototypes of which are perhaps to 
lie sought in the South of Russia . 11 

The examination of the crystal having led us to the belief that it is a work 
executed m the northern part of the Frankish dominions soon after tho middle of 
the ninth century, we may now trace its later fortunes, which are surpassed in 
interest liy those of few other works of art preserved to ns from the Middle Ages. 
For the earlier part, of the record we have the authority of the Chronicle of the 
Abbey of WttTikrt/ in which place, it will bo remembered, the jewel remained 
down to the time of the French Revolution. Where it was during the century 
between the time of its manufacture and its appearance in the valley of the 
Meuse hi story does not record, 

Tn the first half of the tenth century, saye the Chronicle, there lived at 
Florentine, in the present province of Namur, a puissant: seigneur named Eilbert, 
“ industrius, atreiraus et vir bellieosns.'’ One day he visited the fair at the 
neighbouring town of Thicradio, and there ho saw a powerful and beautiful horse, 
which he at once decided must become his, let the cost be what it might. With 
such a steed lie felt that he would be invincible in any encounter: it would be to 
him “a tower of length « hi the day of battle. But the owner of the animal 
was a canon of Rlieim&, clearly not unversed either in worldly ways or in the 
science of horse-coping, for he resolutely insisted upon ready money, which 
Eilbert could not produce. Vexed at the necessity for returning empty-handed, 
but quite determined to raise the requisite sum by hook or by crook, the 
count sought his noble consort Heresindia, and laid before her the absolute 
necessity of concluding the bargain. He played upon her feelings by insisting 
that the purchase was essential not merely for his peace of mind but also for Ids 
personal safety, for by tho aid ol this horse there was 110 danger which he would 
not surmount : once upon its back lie would ride in surety through the direst 
perils which destiny might have in store. But tlm prudence of the housewife was 
proof against the most dramatic appeals to her tender solicitude, for the Lady 

" A stm * 1] ^phen- of i'itbUlI or plugs mounted for EHBpra*ion in very much tire same Htyle *« t]u> 
harlv loute-mr example* whs found in 11 fjrteoo-Scytliinii giiiri- dating from ihe fourth -third 
century D.C. 17. Comfit rtudri de la, Commimon ImpMulv areMuhagigm;, year (f5t. Peters! m nr, 
1673), ntUfl, pinto iL fig. 9. 

b h- d'Aehcry, Spicily ium «rt rt&kctin rate ™ m oligvot etc. 2nd edition (Puris, 17->3>. 
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Heresnidie seems to have bad her doubts as to the probable issue of the 
affair, and refused her mnwnt to her lord’s extravagance. Then Ivilhert in 
desperation resorted to a moan expedient : without his wife's knowledge lit* 
abstracted a wonderful jewel, which was perhaps as much her properly as his, 
though the text does not necessarily imply that this was the ease.' With this he 
hurried off to the canon, anti leaving it as a pledge, returned with the horse to 
bice the reproaches of Heresindis. The chronicler describes the jewel in such a 
manner as to leave no doubt that it was the identical crystal which forms the 
subject of this paper, his impossible attribution to Hlui, the Merovingian 
bishop and worker in metals, l>eiiig due to the natural desire of the churchmen to 
associate the work with the name of the greatest of Frankish crafts men. 11 The 
reader of this monastic document will be more surprised to find that the 
Merovingian bishop and the Carlovingian king are evidently regarded as con* 
temporaries, a fact which reflects little credit upon the historical teaching uf the 
day. The use of the word heriUus in describing a crystal need excite no remark, 
as it is of frerjuent occurrence in this sense in medieval registers; but it may be 
repeated in this place that the original setting, the existence of which is implied 
by the words in medio was replaced in the fifteenth century, to which 

period the present mount belongs. 

When the day for the redemption of the pledge arrived, the count went to 
the canon duly provided with the money, but to his astonishment, was met with a 
flat denial that any jewel had been pledged at all. The interview seems to have 
ended in personalities and recriminations, Count Eilbert returning unsuccessful 
and in a state of fury easily to be imagined in the case of an impetuous warrior 
thwarted by insidious wiles* 0 It was not to be expected that he would for a 
moment acquiesce in. such treatment as he hud received. We rend that he 


m (Sine concilia fiuiE oobilE^sim* conjngiR* quit form Ldubaui trnsmn ■ | ui iicciiiit* toe** obnulis 
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h TbesanmK neitem us to desidc-nilaHs ermrpoffitns cut in rimHitadinom muiiih* qui-sii 

S^nctas venembiliH npiscopiifl, honest ntc ot in orani operation!** urtiflinn fprogiu-i. pmiftioptfi 

null]quo inditi Ltitlmrii Regie Franco rum ninnilhiiH proprii* opnr&tmi eat, Lapin Niqnirb-m bc-Hlln>« 
in medio poeitns pculptnm nrtmet. qualiter is Hatriole Stuamjik *&mbira jndicibui ronlo criminatn 
mt T cpd Tivt-iHut* Bui tiptriB diligcntiam oHtendit. Mtb, ti diligentm voiumtnti-m lociipfetiia hxmutin 
Ibid . 

e Pi imitate siqnidem rhe&atm durm dates, cotmcioque contmveraiffl fit pervgtn opcmtuiiu* 
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us violent deeds, and to Mmpouud fue them by the foundation of rclieious 
houses. Sere” monasteries rose through hi, munificence, ono of them I,T 
° f F, “ re “ 0S ! ”" d to «ta* «f this foundation he at |»s, preiTrf ,1m 

(wrioatem.et.lmoi.lm^. nimmlajr.'dilTZ™ 1 ”'” " r"ciwbili» tmeVisaBonl, 

calal ^ —— ^ - 

N ™ ““"I deloai, oocl.lnstl.,,,1, . hrti »aa,f,.t.|„ r . 

•‘"a. tvlrimeiilo Urti, ... del,ho„o„ ra , b ^ 

vn^ lit. 


q 
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jewel which had been the cause of so memorable an adventure." Ilifi charge that 
the crystal should be faithfully preserved in perpetuity was obeyed until the day 
when the approach of the French troops led to its hasty concealment and probably 
to its ultimate loss by those to whom it wus in the hour of extremity entrusted. 
But there had been dangerous moments, as when the Abbot (Unlefroid, quarrelling 
with his monks in !)<10, threatened to present it to Rheime as an net of repara¬ 
tion for tlm ancient sacrilege or when (foilescalct in 11>72, seeking a present for 
tin* fiancee of n near relation, east longing eyes upon some of TviUiert's gifts to 
the monastery." In each case the danger was happily avert or 1, and the* Crystal 
of Lofcbnir remained undisturbed for long and peaceful years, W« hear of it 

in the early part of the seventeenth century,* and again loll years later,' nit 

one of the notable treasures of Waulsort. Then came the French Revolution, 
bringing with it the min of the abbey, the dispersion of the monks, and the 

disappearance of the jewel for a period of fifty years. At last, at some time 

near the middle of the nineteenth century, it came to light again in the shop 
of a Belgian dealer, whose story was that it had been fished out of the Meuse, 
This may well have been true, for one of the fugitive monks may have thrown 
it into the water to prevent it from falling into unworthy hands. The dealer, 
unaware i»f its ren! value, disposed of it to a French collector for twelve francs,' 
and it ultimately came into the possession of ike English collector Mr, Bernal, 
ut whose sale at Christie’s in 1855 it was acquired by the British Museum for 
£2t»7. 

Most medieval bequests to churches tell a plain tale of piety or compunction, 
but this jewel has played a part in tin* lives of lawless and unregenerate men. It 
has excited cynical cunning and ungovernable revenge; it h;t> culled men to arms 
and been the cause of sucrileso. Possessed in peace for more than eight hundred 
years, it was driven from its refuge by the rumour of approaching wars, dung Into 
a river, and so hi for n song. After all these vicissitudes it lias once more found a 
tram [nit resting-place, and all who treasure such relics of a stirring p ftS t will foin 
in the hope that no further wanderings await the Crystal of Lolhair. 

* El Qiihuiurnm NnpuruiN nwninnkhnm^ qnl audit] unis ofc ^JutrmtnHiic qijuiulaai funwi fuSt, el pro 

fjn® mult* sLOfitlfi'jiLii t dudit ucth^in% et Inter nlfn onmimanlu ipsirn* in pnctri|inum ft 

fietfllentiucrm pruwpit tti piirpeinma per tempora mm qiMtwrtirL 

* Be^net* m nbfsve 1 6. * H ml, 

a nifrmfffmpkylpmm Hvlyimmt fire ikemumn fttrmrtim a^ri^rt Anmliln HliLkmco 

Ifth/'J-Dunnu-i. iff rdf i.m tjijc rj pud X'thm StLnl'ii Pftfi f ‘jjhmu UIlllo 

* Vmpvjt Uif-ifmrr ih rleu* 17»U* 11 , 1!K2. 

1 A, LUrud* f mjlii fit, lt\ uttj- ArU f sin, < 1865) 1-lK.J. A. lSi_-qLjut, us uUivr, £ 
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ltin comparatively few Englishmen who are well acquainted with the ancient 
churches of Spain know that this most fascinating 1 country possesses a series of 
ecclesiastical buildings architecturally equal in most respects to ike finest examples 
in France, and infinitely superior to those of Italy; while no others in Europe are so 
rick in woodwork, ironwork, decorative furniture, and other works of art, often of 
the most magnificent description, and which, in very many cases, remain in their 
original state to this day. Spanish art is, moreover, a native art, and is largely 
independent of, though certainly influenced by, the workmen of more northerly 
countries. 

It is not my intention, however, to describe any of the great medieval churches 
of the Spanish Peninsula, but to call at tention to four of the earliest extant examples, 
three of the ninth and one of the teurk century, which illustrate the architecture 
of Spain after the Visigothie hut anterior to the Romanes*pie period. 

Buildings of the former epoch are, of course, very rare. There are two 
churches only that I know of belonging to the Visigoth ic period, namely, that of 
San Ronan de Hornija, near Zamora, dating from 04b; and that of San Juan do 
Bairns, near Vent a de Banos, built in (JGl; though them are various fragmentary 
remains elsewhere in the north of Spain, ill us | rating the richness of this school of 
architecture. 
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Subsequent to these two remarkable examples there are, I believe, no others 
of antiquity till we come to the Four which it is the purpose of this paper to 
describe, and which may be referred to the class known to Spanish antiquaries as 
Lat i nO-By zan fci ne. 

The first is the church of 


Santa Maui a Najianto, 

in the province of Oviedo, and but two or three miles away from the city of that 
name. 

This building comes first in point of date, being undoubtedly as early as tlie 
middle of the ninth century, and also because there is a question whether it was 
originally built as a church, or whether it is not part of the palace of Ramiro I., 
king of Asturias, who certainly erected such in this place, together with the extant 
church of S Miguel de Lino. 

A careful examination of the structure causes me to incline to the view of 
Don J. Amador de Ins. Ilios,* that this was originally a secular and not a sacred 
Imilding; moreover I think documentary evidence which will lie adduced proves 
this point sufficiently well; but as it can be shown that it has been used as a 
church at any rate since a.p. t)0f>, this fact lias led some who have examined the 
question to consider that, it was never used for other purposes than Christian 
worship. 

The plan of the church (Fig. 1) is very unusual, ami does not conform with 
contemporary liturgical arrangements. It consists of a simple rectangular building 
about 20 feet wide by T2 feet long, the two extremities being divided from the 
central nave by walls each carried on three arches, with their supporting columns, 
thus forming two separate chambers i the eastern of which is used for tlie altar, 
and the western fin* no special purpose at the present time. The latter is reached 
by three steps from the nave. 

The whole is covered by a round barrel vault, with transverse arches or 
largo ribs, while the walk are arcaded symmetrically on both sides of the 
church. 

■ ■ w 

There is a porch* approached by three flights of steps, on the north side 


* Nirmimtnfo# Arquitetioiriaot, ptiblbhed by the Spiitiinh Govumnuml, 


™ Some Post-Vmfjothic Churches in Sjwiin* 

(Fig. -) ; an<l remains of a similar arrangement on the south, where now stands 
the house of the cttra. 

Below is an undercroft, or crypt, extending the full length of the church, with 
a massive semicircular vault. 

t his remarkable building was designed by the architect Fiodti m* Tioda, a 
man of much repute in the reigns of Alonso el Gusto and Ramiro I., and who built; 
the cathedral church of San Salvador at Oviedo (which was demolished in VSSS to 

make room for the present church), and aliso the churches of S. Maria and 
S- Tirso, and others/ 



Fitf. Chamh SfcMa Alarm Nsranm. Nurth dfYfttkm. 


The following inscription which establishes the date of this church in the 

-Ei l 888 , that is a.d. 8-18, was discovered in connection w ith the altar some years 
ago i J 

Ing/essuti eat sine Immum concept™ ne et egresBun sine corrupt k, no. . . . y u j 
nvis et regiias pnr infinil* kreeula eieculonnn Vhn Kulendas. Julias Era uccclsssi i 

* Notice k, e arqvit'rto. y aickikctura per $- D. Bngenjo LWmo r Aerim*. v 

Cean Bermudez (Miulnd, 1829 ), " " a * ? 
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Tlie early Spanish maarqafcions are usually dated from the /Era, namely 
B ' c * ov tllc f ourHi year of Augustus Cmsar; the name, of course, arising from 
the payment of the /era or tuves. 

If on/ the church of S. Maria is referred to in ancient records as one of great 
splendour and beauty, ns by Bishop Sebastian, who, as Cean Bermudez remarks: 
“dice que no so hall aria an Espaiia edificio que se pvuliese cnmpurur a ella," 
Bishop Sebastian, under date jui, 880, writes: <f Interna Suprudictns R** 
(Banimirns) ecclesiam coudidit in memoriam Sanctm Maria? , . . m ir® pulcliri* 
tudinis, perfection* decoris; et nt alia decoris ejus taceam com plnribua centred 
fornuceis si concamerata sola calce et lnpide construct: cni si nliquis tedificium 
consimilaiie voluerit in Hispuniam non inveniet.” 1 

Again, the inoi.ik Atbelda states : “ In locmn Ligno dicfco Eeclesiam et Palatiam 
arte fornioea oiirfe oonstrusit.” ** 

It is clear, therefore, that Ramiro built- u church and a palace; while at 
present there remains no palace, but two churches, that of S. Maria which wo are 
discussing, anti that of S. Miguel de Lino, close by, to which we shall presently 
refer. 

For these reasons Senor de los Rios and others conclude that S. Maria 
Karanco was originally the palace c>f Ramiro, and especially because in a.iu 905 
the palace was converted to Christian use by a charter of Alfonso 111. El Magno," 
granting the property to the Chapter of Oviedo. 

Ambrosia de Morales, in his travels in 1573, found the palaces of Ramiro in 
ruins, while the two churches, S. Maria and S. Miguel, were entire, " Aquellog 
dnran enteros y con buena jBrmejm, y esfca la casa ya calda.” d 

On the whole, therefore, I mu inclined to think that the balance of evidence 
is in favour of the secular origin of S. Maria, relying chiefly upon the architectural 
plan* nnd upon the charter of Alfonso* 

At any rate* for a thousand years this building ha£ been used as n church, 
and is a monument of venerable Christian antiquity, and one of the most interest¬ 
ing in Spain as a relic of the Asturian monarchy* 


* Chronitnn fftbatfiani) cited hy Florez in Expand Sagnida, 

Sl Chnmic.un Aihrlthu^b t hi'tL 

5 Skpuun Sayrada. 

4 Viaft a IW Itvyno* dr Leon j *j Calicia y Pnnripado d* Arturias receMOtier Zw Rdtjuia* dr 

Stnrfi}* Scpakrw Rr'id^ etc, (Reprinted, Madrid, lYdo), 1Q& 
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We now pass to the consideration of the church of 


Sax MicxfiL de Litre, 

which stands solitary on the mountain Ride shout a quarter of a mile From 
Nurauco. 

1 he plan of this building (Figs. $ and 4} is entirely different from that of 
S. Maria, and no doubt exists as to its ecclesiastical origin. 



■Filf. if, run oi the Church .<{ Sun m^rni He Ltuo. Qroimil floor. 


The eastern end is unfortunately in mins, and a portion of this extremity is 
gniu-, and has been built up fn modern limes to exclude the weather. 

Tins church is a fine and very rich example of the Latino-Byaiintim archi¬ 
tecture of the Asturias, and is coeval with S, Maria. 

If is cruciform in plan, and is in many ways remarkable. 
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i Iril art? foui circular piers at the crossing 1 , with square caps, richly sculp- 
turud (Fig* 6); and there is a gallery or coro at tlie west end, approached by 
Higlits of steps leading from chambers north and south. There tire also curious 
small chambers leading from the gallery itself, on either side. 

The dimensions arc insignificant, the church being about m feet wide across 
transepts, and feet total internal length. 



Fitf. 1 . l'l&u tiit Chiindi n£ fttlgcttl Uhgl Upper FSrrc-r, 


The sculptures of the jambs of the western portal, of other capitals in the 
church, and many traces of ancient decoration, all prove that the architect Tioda 
was at special pains to enrich the fabric of this royal foundation. 

In the ninth century this place is referred to ... In latere mentis Naurantii 
villain qui dicitur Linio , , . et ecclesiam etiam Sancti Msehaelis et Satictm Maria 
subtnS Xiiurantium, 1 * * 


■ JHaptiiiv tfihjrwiti, *3rTYii . 323 , 
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In 877 , at the second Council o? Oviedo, Ike king assigned special churches 
for the benefit of those bishops ivlio had fled into the mountains of the Asturias 
from the incursions of the Moors; and this church of S. Miguel was given to the 
bishop of Hucsca. 

Alfonso El Mnguo, in 900, enriched tlie church greatly : “Tradimus—inauper 
sob Naraneo Montis Ecoles. Sancti Vicentii cum exifcu par to tam ffarancum, cum 


&- Clmrclt u£ Sau Mi^ud! Lhw, It ima (hi- vtvti. 



pumario magno intern eiroumvnjlato imdupie, empta qtiingentia solid is argenti 
purksiim—Ex alia parte i pains mold is Linio cum polafciis imlneis et Ecelesk Sti. 
Mi eh neks cum pumario maguo oircumvtdkto/* * 


1 Suijnirtn, xxxvii, B8n. 
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pit- clrnwjb must have been in a considerable state of glory even ns into as 
tlie sixteenth century, for Morales, who saw it then, says: “ Toda la labor es lisa, 
y sola hay tie reqoeza docc mai-molee, algimos de bnecn jaspe, y porfido, un uue 

se forma el Crucero, Altar Major, y bub partes, quo todas son do Fabriea Gothica, 
airnque rionen bieu del Romano."' 

J. vvlHo columns are here described, of which sis only now remain, the others 
laving bean destroyed which formed the wall arcades of the presbytery. 

Morales observes that the high altar in all the churches of Asturias and 
Galicia stands separate from the wall, which seems to Hm worthy of record, 

“ el aItar m ^ or todas las igleaias de Asturias y Galicia no so hallaba arrimado 
a la pared sino algo desviado. 15 



FLg, fi, Church u£ Saia Mipfil de Lidlp. Ca[iiii 1 of Pier at Cmsdnj, 

The Jesuit Cnrvallo, also, in 1694, found the building perfect.* 

Regarding the western gallery, or upper storey, I am disposed to think that 
this may be regarded as reserved for the use of women, similar to the (/ynseeoniti* 
or lateral gallery seen in many of the ancient oriental churches. 

There was originally, most probably, an arcaded screen or triumphal arch to 
the presbytery, such as remains in the sister church of Santa Cristina do Lena, to 
lie next described. 

The windows are some times plain square openings, but in sonic cases are 

» Bit?, 119. 


* Vtage, 102. 
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e Aniigiiedtrrftn de Asturias. 
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tilled with Byzantine-like traceries, called by the Arab name of ajiine- (or sun 
light windows), in which oriental fading is strongly marked* 

ihe church of San Mignol is now disused, but ia, I believe, under the care of 

the Government, who will, it is to be hoped, carefully guard such an architectural 
treasure/ 



0 
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7. PtftO df the Chores of Santa Crint™ lie ’Lena. 


The next church to which I wish to call attention is that of 


Sakta Cwsirai pe Lena, 

in the same district, hut about 15 miles south of Oviedo. 

This extremely interesting and almost perfect building hears considerable 

* See also, for further reference to JTanuMO fttid S. Mhpiel, F if error, Jbeturdot <j BvUeau tie 

U&pfina. 
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resemblance to that of S. Miguel, and is of nearly ttie same date, namely the 
middle of the ninth century. It belongs to the class known as hermitage 
churches, and stands solitary on the side of the beautiful valley of the 
Campomanes, accompanied by only a few cottages. 

It is believed to have lieen erected by Don Alonso el Magno about the Tear 
S70, and the architect was also, probably, Tioda, 

The arrangements generally resemble those of 8. Miguel de Lino, but the 
plan is perfect, and is distinguished by the original screen with its altar, and the 
tiny presbytery, with raised sanctuary and second altar, behind. (Fig. ?,) 

There is but one entrance, at the west, and the nave is reached by passing 
under the western gallery, as at 8. Miguel. 



Fi^. 0. LLmgituiHnfcl fetlitsa, Snqfciug north, etf the, Clkurth of Santa CrLiliua Uu Lena* 


At tho east end is the presbytery, raised about 4 feet above the nave, and 
divided from it by a remarkable screen, or wall earned on three open arcades, 
of the type known as hameunso in the earlier Christian churches of Rome 
(Plate Il.r 

* This illustration is rtprodneed from a plate given in his monograph on the repair of the 
church by Don Juan Bautista L4mn>, Ermiia j* Santa Qtutvta en Lena (OrWo), Madrid 15:44 
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From the Dave two flights of atone steps lead to the narrow platform of the 
presbytery* bojontl winch this dimin utiTe sftnct iuytt * 

North and south are very small transepts, while the remarkable feature is 
again exhibited in the western gallery or tribune, which ifi approached from the 
imve by a flight of steps on the north side, this gallery being terminated at either 
end by small chambers of uncertain purpose. (See section, fig. 8.) 

Tho church is thus a cruciform structure of very regular ami symmetrical 
plan, the walls being strengthened by thirty-two buttresses; while the interior is 
lighted by small square openings, a few of which possess the ajiinez tracery. 



Tig,!). M itrli] i; tinUjutchu m ihe (..hnrdj uF Sant.i Cristim ri* Lem, 


Tho remarkable screen of the presbytery is of a decidedly eastern type, and 
is ornamented with five pierced slabs of marble, of archaic design, Byzantine art 
being also clearly traceable in the sculptured capitals of the columns. 

In tho centre of the screen is a highly interesting antepecho, or altar piece of 
marble (fig. 0), richly sculptured in its five compartments, and bearing the 
inscriptions : 

+ OFFER ET FLAtSUS ABBA 
IN ONORE APOSTOLOR D 
+ 8COR*PETRI PATH 
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While in the centre is the word 

+ ANTISTITAil 

Tiiifl abbot FI a inns was, it appears, the founder of the church, and ho who wus 
afterwards Bishop of Oviedo, 

Tin? word fintiisHt'd, being feminine, hj used by Plautus and others to denote a 
priestess, and must here, therefore, mean an abbess, the inscription being possibly 
capable of the following expansion * relative to Santa Cristina, though I have been 
unable to trace her name in any martyrology: 

Offeret Flamns Abba(u) in hotiore Apaafolorum 
Dei Sanctum m Petri fet} Pauli Antistitom 
(Ghristi Marty Ha Elcctam), 

Tims Dncange b under the word Antfotita states “ Abbatissa, in veteri Charta 
quam land at Hierun.Hennengius in Geneal.Rheti ec Curienaia Prineipis 11 ; while of 
.Intistr# he says: “ Hoc honoris nomen non Episcopis solum et Abbatibus, sod 
quandorpie etiam Priuribus et Paroehis datum fuisse noruiit, qni antique legerimt 
instnimenta," 

Also in the Chant S9 of the Himnarw Hispa no-Latino- Vwigodo, relating to the 
martyr Geroncio: 

Sacratum Christi AntistitGUi 
lerontiiuu Confessorem 
Diguis can tun us l&ndibim, etc. 

1 must observe that this church has been “ restored >! of recent years, but in 
a manner which does credit to the MinisUrio de Fomefttc, or government authority; 
for the report of the Director-Genera! of Public Instruction, which I have read, 
describes the monument as in a very serious state twenty years ago, and the work 
has undoubtedly been cnrrit?d out in a most conservative manner, the masonry 
showing very few signs of modernizing, and hardly any scraping or removal of 
weather stains. 

The stone barrel vault, however, is modern, and though a CoiTCct reproduction 
of the original design, is to be regretted on general grounds affecting the treatment 
of ancient buildings. The external roofs are necessarily modern also. 

* Vtd* S. D, A, de 3 os Hios in Mmamm* Arqmtm* 

* GloRsariusn Medico et lufimie Latin! tatis (editio nav^ Niort, 1883), L 303, 


24469 
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Restoration ” in Spain is, happily, very rare, owing- to the excellent condition 
of most of tlic ancient buildings, and to the climate which favours their preserva¬ 
tion S while money is fortunately difficult to raise for such a purpose. 

I may mention, however, the very able reparation of a large portion of the 
cathedral church of Ledn, a matter which had become au absolute necessity owiug 
to the giving way of the beautiful structure designed by a somewhat hazardous 
French architect of the thirteenth century, and which is quite the best example of 
a necessary evil which I have seen on the Conti nent, 

The fourth and last church to which I shall refer is that of 


Santiago de PeSaiva, 

u building of great interest, and one, in fact, stii yearn'*, being the only example 
m Spain of a church in pure Mudejar style, and built as such by a Moorish archi¬ 
tect, who was probably a Christian. 

TIip Latino-Brigantine churches we have been discussing donhtleas derive their 
distinctive character anil decoration in large measure through the Arab invasion 
of a.D. 711, and to the Byzantine forms of architecture brought from the East by 
tbe Moots ; but here we have a church in the purely native or Moorish style, and 
one which is unique in the Peninsula, 


This church is situated in the romantic and beautiful district known as the 
Vierzo or Biorzo, ill the province of Leon, and l think that some account of this 
little known spot, and of its ruined monasteries, will not be here out of place. 

1 he excursion to Pcnalva well repays the antiquary possessing a lovo of the 
romantic and an appreciation of nature as wall as of art, and is best made from 

the little town of Ponlemda, which place is some 25 miles from the ancient citv 
of Astorga. 


The journey should certainly be undertaken in the saddle, that is to say on 
the back of the invaluable and patient Spanish donkey, as travelling would other¬ 
wise bo extremely fatiguing, the place being reached only by rough mountain 
paths, which Income at times mere stony tracks. 

It was by tins means that I and my companion visited the monasteries of the 
\ terzo, a mountainous district, some 2d miles square, south of the Asturian ranire 
and the source of the beautiful River Sil and its attendant streams. 

This us the BergidttJA Flavinm of the ancients, and in the early Middle Ages 
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altnrrpfi roo^tacism,^ It k little known to the oriHnaiy .Spaniard, and is 
jr Ll ° n ° e tour J 3fcs beat » being almost as inaccessible and isolated now 
“ * W f" ' im XmeB **>■ lfc ™ here that the famous San JVuctuoso arose, and 

to e i r r L n-r; ks ^ k ^ tm 010 ^ 

Ubtl1 **"* ^ ^ Gennadio, when this district 
became almost wholly given up to religious retreat, 

monies fipr ^ l Middle Age*? a change seems to have come over the scene, and the 

iUostrate/l e9t '*' ere; iiQd nt preseiit the monastic remains are principally 
illustrated by more or less ruinous and unoccupied buildings. 



> " T 1 r 1 T 1 f r ■ r Ti-,,1 
Hu- 10. n»n of ik Cliorcli oE SnuUn^n i|ju 


Accompanied by our guide, and a boy carrying provisions in his saddle-bag, 
we rode out from Ponforrada and began the ascent of the mountains. 

The valleys we traversed were narrow, and beautifully wooded, and rushing 
streams crossed our path at frequent intervals, which had'either to bo forded or, 
when too deep, to lie crossed by rough log bridges. 

We rode under the shado of magnificent walnut-trees, and along steep and 
tortuous paths amid a profusion of wild flowers ; and after some hours of passing 
through enchanting scenery, rising higher and higher in the mountains, covered 
in places with masses of white heather, and obtaining superb views, we arrived 

* - El »nmbt* quo nunri<™ el terzicaro en latm m el imtigno voe du iirnv poUapkm 

tiumbnidfl par Ptolomm „ n la Atari* con el diotado dc Ffctcirun,” EipaX,, Svjrod^ iv j, 26 . 
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towards evening at San Pedro da Montes, the retreat of San Fmctuoso in the 
early part of the seven ill century. 

This is the Momsterium Rnf‘Ui#ii8e mentioned by the abbot San Valerio, some 
sixty years later: “In finibus Bergidcnsis territorii jiixta fjitoddam caste limn, 
eiijus vetnstas conditorum noiuen edidit. Rnpiana, est hoc mouasteritun, inter 
Escelsorum Alpiiim oonvallia ii SanCtaa momorite beatissimo FruCtUOfiO olim 
fqndntnm ”" 

The monastic church here is embowered in trees, and is an interesting build¬ 
ing of the twelfth century, doubtless on the site of that originally built by Sun 
Fructuoso and re-established by San Gtumadio. 

There is a Coro in the west gallery, fitted with proper silleria or choir seats, 
and the usual arrangement of the coro in the nave below. 

The wooden screens, or rajas, are late but curious, and the whole church is in 
a decaying condition. The adjacent monastic buildings are in ruins. 

San Fraetiioso founded other monasteries in Spain, and eventually became 
bishop of Duma in Portugal. He is buried in the cathedral church of Santiago at 
Compost ella. 

San Gennadiri died here, and left behind him a curious library, which was in 
existence in the time of Morales, 1 ' but has nm r disappeared. 

There is an inscription in the cloister, which is quoted by Morales, and still 
exists, stating that San Fructuoso founded an oratory hero, and that. San Gennadio 
restored the establishment in the era 033, or a.i>. 805, 

It is as follows : 

Tx.irR.Mx Men in’# heatth Peuctl-oscw roaryoAM Cokplutekse cosuhdit cossobhjii 
som.se SxacTr Pie rot, bkeyi ofeie hoc loco fecit oKvroxim. , . . Movies mi 
Gensaihcs RkstaCTavxt kba Eucccxxxtu. Fosrtrax ErfEcras a frsoaukktijs 
M unric*, er eromruR, Ijexuo eeexit, Non otomscioke vllci bed larhitate iketii 
et Sraon hlatrfm Hrjns Mosaotehji. Couheotatum est hoc iemfluu ab Ertscom 
quatdub. Ginumo Ausioricehisk, Sabaejco Dukiexhe, Fucnimio Peo ionium, E r 

DrlAHIitC SaLHAXTICEMSI, SITE B*A NOVIXB CEXTEXA, DHCIE6 (jlUNA, TEliSA ET UUATEEKA 
soso Kal JJovejibjiis, 

Leaving this romantic spot, with its hallowed associations, a further ride of 
four miles through superb scenery brought ua to the little hamlet of Pefialva, 
beautifully placed overlooking a valley descending from the peaks of the Sierra 


* EfljpnjTff SagTada t ivi. Hi. 
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ilk 1 Agniann. The high white cliff* opposite are those from which the name of the 
hamlet i3 derived. 

Here vre stayed the night, being glad jto share with Sr. Gonzales, t-lio parish 
arm, the hospitality of his single room. 

Early iirvt morning we explored the church of Santiago, close to the priest's 
house, und now several feet below the surrounding ground. 

It should here be remarked that this secluded place was fhfmded by San 
Gemindio in a.d. 805, when lie repaired the disasters caused earlier by the Moors, 
and lived in his monastery here till he became bishop of Astorga. 

lie, however, returned in Pofmlva, where lie died, and it was ill memory of 
Ids great predecessor that Bishop Salomon, between a.d. 031 and 951, built the 
present church, in order to contain the hones of Ban Gonnudio. 

As Florez remarks: "El sneesor nu proaignio utpiclki obra, por no reputar 
convent cute el login*; y edified el monastcrio en mejor sitio, quo cs Humanilo hoy 
Santiago Je Fcutdm ... La obra quo el sucesur de Fm tis k-vantd fuo junto a hi 
do Santiago, erigkudn mi Turnplo magnified y flymetrin, y materia do mar moles, 
dt- que son las ootunns; con tal disposition, quo la sepultura dc S. (leunadio 
queduse dentro de la Iglosia nuevn en una Oiipilla eorrespomliente a la mayor, 
> esta es la que se llama Santiago de iY-Tiah a.” * 

The church, which is coeval with the celebrated mosque at Cordoba, is 
entirely Sulucerne in style, mid of singular interest. It is about K> feet long only, 
Ji V a };„ng 20 feet broad, and is divided into two nearly equal parts by a horse-shoo 
arch, the nave roof being a round vault, and that over the coro or chancel, flat, 
and of greater height, to form a cimfawfc or lantern. 

At each end of the building is an apse, separated from the nave and goto by 

horse-shoe arches. 

The jamb shafts of the arches, as also those of the doorways, arc all of 
marble, with sculptured cups of Byzantine character. 

The entrance is on the south, the church being enclosed on both aides by a 
cemetery, w hich is roofed over to form external aisles or cloisters; concerning 
which Florez remarks:’' “Cercada do tin ceinctcrio qne ubraza toda la Iglesia nl 
retied or, desde la Capilfo Mayor aba jo, y .cl come ter io ee corrado y cubi^rto, a 
vtiodo ilc claustro, doztde so huzon los entierros. 

Iu the western apse are the plain tombstones of Son Gennadio and Sun 
Urbauo, though most of the relics of the former wero moved in the seventeenth 
century to Astorga, and to the convent of La Laura at \ a Had olid. 

* t’ljmwi Swjia /d, svi- 38. * fbtil, 
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We wore, however, shown the ann of the saint in a reliquary, and a few 
other relies. 

On the north is the tomb of Abbot Stephen, with the inscription : 

Kt opium u n film 11 1 ui Dei Franco 
Quando mijzravU du hoc seculo 
Orutt* pro eo. 

ami a long series of Torses beginning : 

Clnnditnr in Christn Snb niiinnnro Steplianns isto 
Abbas egrcgruft mu ri b us Eximiuii 

and ending with the date Era HfiLXS, or a.d. 1132. 

The church also bears the interesting inscription : 

In Era cxi.ni pest mi He* imam el fit Idas Martin caasecvata eut lisec ecelusia 
in honor em hsaucti Jacobi Apostoli et phinmorum. 

which shows that the building was reconsecrated in A.n, 1105. 

The church is practically in the same condition as it has been for the past 
tlionsnml years, and produces a solemn impression upon the spectator who travels 
to this solitary mountain spot. 

There is a hell cote, with two hells of great antiquity, which I strongly 
suspect to be nearly as old as the church itself. 

In the sacristy is a silver processional cross of the thirteenth century, and 
of great beauty; but little else of value. 

After a morning’s investigation of this interesting place we set out on our 
return journey, and rode to the end spurs of the sierras, from whence there is a 
magnificent view of the plain below; and from here we gradually descended by 
another route to Poufermcla, passing through several quaint hamlets associated 
with the li agio logy of the Vierzo. Brand atiitm hagai jini# rhirtwqitB viaiqne. 

Howtr—Antiquaries are referred, for further details concerning the Asturias 
and Galicia, to the following works : 

Licendada Molina, Dts>:t l ipei<>u del Return du On i-isut. In verse, lion done do, 1551. 
J. T, Yillademoros, Antuvbts illmtrcula, 11 vols. Madrid, 1760. 

.1, Yilln—Ami! y Castro, R udi menlos de Arq. Saq. Lugo, 18(17. 

J. tie Mariana, IZifftoritr 1/etternl de Eej.ntiio, Madrid, 1650, 

G. G. Davila, Teatro Ectlei* de ton Yqhnias de Expand. 

Ponn, Vi age de Expand. 

J. Villanueva, Vi'tije litterarb « Lis tglenitix de Espiiia. 


IV .—The Hauberk of Chain Mail, and its Conventional Representations. By 

J. G. Waller, Er<j., F.S.A. 


Head 5tli liny, 1904. 


The subject T now bring before you is by no means a new one j so it is not my 
intention to go too much over ground already occupied. But the numerous 
conventional forms by which chain mail has teen represented have led to many 
erroi^s of interpretation, and especially in the articles by Sir Samuel Meyrick in 
Archartdogia* which are still quoted as authorities, so that I have long felt it was 
required for that accuracy which is now looked for in all antiquarian studies, that 
the subject should be revived and discussed. I have had the matter before me 
for half a century, so cannot therefore be accused of too much hurry in inflicting 
upon you that which might bo thought unnecessary. J should have hesitated 
in my early days to oppose myself to so high an authority as Merrick, whose 
learning and research had done so much to place the history of armour on a 
firmer basis than it ever had been before, but it was not until 1 had studied 
monumental effigies, brasses, and medieval manuscripts that I felt there was 
considerable doubt as to many of Ids conclusions. Yet it must here be noted that 
he himself frequently expresses the same doubts, I think it due to him to 
mention this, especially as having been personally acquainted with him and 
enjoyed his hospitality, when I am now about to assail his arguments in the 
articles referred to, even to removing the terms given from the history of armour. 

One of the moat important points in this, as in many others of an artistic 
character, is the study of conventions. Conventional representation is often the 
degeneration of an artist's style, resulting in a kind of receipt, and this always 
takes place when an inferior hand attempts the characteristics of a great genius, 
as is very manifest in those who followed Michael Angelo. It was by not 
sufficiently com prebonding conventions that led Sir Samuel Meyrick into erroneous 
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conclusions; but I could quote others who have criticised him, and yet have fallen 
into similar errors. Tlie danger is also enhanced when appeal is made to various 
poetical expressions to determine the character of structure, when the same thing 
may be intended though different words are used* “ The poet s eye in a hue 
frenzy rolling ” is not perhaps iu a condition to see accurately what is required by 
the archaeologist, whom lie would doubtless consider to be a very lowly creature. 

Although the question of the use and character of interlaced chain mail has 
been a good deal treated by able hands, yet the ground is not quite cleared of 
many details which X intend to place before you. In Merrick's time wo had not 
the full evidence of its great antiquity, which can now lie seen in the Assyrian 
Room at the British Museum, to whieli examples 1 shall presently refer, ns it bears 
upon the origin of this ingenious flexible defence for the human body, viz, four 
rings united with a fifth, whose history goes back to si remote antiquity as used 
by warlike races even to our own time. Every one who has studied the question 
will admit that no other flexible defence, that was not easier in its manufacture 
and superior in result, would ever have superseded chain mail where known. 
This is very important to remember, and it is also noted by ileyrick himself* 

In his articles, to which l have referred, he classes early defensive armour 
into treliiced, ringed, masclcd, single mail, double-chain mail, and it is my intention 
to show that all these are one and the same, viz. the interlaced chain mail. 1 had 
long thought that these different terms had been set aside, but in the useful hand¬ 
book of Demmin, as well as in other writers, some of these are still referred to, it 
is therefore quite time that the qnestion involved be set at rest, and thus I appear 
before you as seeking more simplicity in pulling down erroneous superstructure. 
And first lei us examine the conventions. 

The types of interlaced chain mail found in monumental brasses do not 
differ materially from those in effigies. Fig. 1, No. 1, from that of Sir John 
Daubemouu, 1277, is intended to represent construction, yet is conventional, by 
having the rings larger than could be used. No. 2, from Sir Roger de 
Trumpingtou, 1281b X may cull the sketchy mode, consisting merely of curves. 
No. 8 is similar, but contained within lines, which some have thought might 
represent wires, an impossible mode of construction. No. 4 is remarkable, and is 
only found in two brasses of the same date, 1817, viz. those of Sir Hugh Hastings 
and Sir John Wanton, both doubtless of French workmanship. No. 5 is a later 
type of fifteenth and sixteenth century, in which the curves are connected 
together. The ruder construction in early effigies also show this form, which 
Jleyrick called “ single mail." No. 6 is from the incised slab of Simon dc 
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Mont fort, 1210, at Carcassonne, France, represented bv zigzag lines, the strangest 
of all. Yet the coif is carried out by another convention, though obviously 
meaning the same thing; nor is this the only instance in which two conventional 
representations appear together on same monument. 

I have shown sketches of contiguous rings as in the Bayeux tapestry, as well 
as in other examples in MSS. of the eleventh century, and side by side a sketch 
made by myself where the set of the mail is not far off the convention. In fact, 
mail assumes various appearances iti what I call the set of the mail, as well as by 
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Fig* 1. CuDTfEitlttabl repr&entfliiGiiB dium-mail frttlti TTjtmuniPrtS&t IjrflBSes, 

light and shade, which might easily tse illustrated by artists 7 sketches, and thus in 
some sort justify the conventions of medieval times. 

I shall now take up one by one the subdivisions set forth by Meyrick, and 
first as to “ treUiced," 


ThBLUOED. 

The text upon which Meyrick relied for this terra was taken from the Boman 
tie Garin thus : 

Bu son di>s vest tine Broigoo trelice 
Also from the Roman d< Gaydon : 

L'escu Ji perce, at la Broigne t reslit. 

He then proceeds to interpret the word K trelice 1 by an appeal to the seal 
of David, Earl of Huntley (eleventh century), where the body armour is 
represented as consisting of cross-pieces placed angularly, and having in the 
middle a round knot or stud. But he concludes his argument thus; “But of 
what the trellieed work was composed I have us yet found nothing that leads to a 
conjecture.' 1 
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It ia unfortunate that Sir Samuel should use the term ** t relice ” in tlte 
narrow sense of its modem application, for if we pursue it through the French 
and its Latin original we find it means that which is closely woven together. lu 
his teamed treatise on the lortca catena of the Romans* he quotes the Mneid t in 
which the word appears: 

Loricmn cunserUuu tianris* imruqtie triUcem, 

Also in Silius Itolims : 

. . * . textam nodis ftiiroqne triliccm 
Lori cam. 

It is clear from these passages that lorieam irilictm cannot be interpreted in 
the form Meyrick has proposed, even if there were no other reasons to he 
advanced. But 1 do not think it necessary to trouble you with any philology on 
the subject when I can go more directly into the question, and show how the word 
“trelice,” as applied to armour, has been used by an old French writer. In the 
Fabliaux on Conies of the twelfth and thirteenth eentury, edited by Mo us. 
Lo Grand, the first story, “ La mule sans freiu,” has a note on the word hauberk, 
which is described fully up to the following passage: 

A tin d’cmpccher lea impressions quo c© trellis do fer demit kisser aur la peau, on avait 
eoin de be? mutaln^aer en destaua. 

Thus we find it is the interlaced chain mail which is meant by the expressive 
term trellice, which quite agrees with its structural character. The mode of 
treatment in such small objects as seals, where the entire hauberk is under an 
inch in long diameter, could never represent structure, and the cross-hatching 
referred to appears in several examples, and singularly enough in a recent woodcut 
in the Pall Mall Magazine it represents mailed knights. 1 may here tako note that 
the term “broigne” would not necessarily mean a hauberk of chain mail when 
used alone, as it might be equally applied to scaled armour of iron, but the term 
11 trelice ” added to it settles the question. 


Ringed. 

This is described by Sir Samuel Hey rick as consisting of « flat rings of steel 
placed contiguous to each other on a quilted linen tunic.” He cites several 


Arthattiogia, xis, 33i]-35:2 
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examples from &axon and IS crm&n MSS. in the British Museum, and lastly the 
Rayeux tapestry, in the argument I am taking up it is impossible to admit 
conclusions which arc arrived at from rude conventions so deceptive. I go at 
once to the suggested mode of construction, and ask what kind of flexible tunic 
could be made in such a fashion without an extraordinary amount of labour, and 
the strength of which would mainly depend on the material upon which the rings 
were sown. All is conjectural, arising, as 1 pan show, from a misconception of 
conventional representations. It is remarkable that in a picture in the Royal 
Academy Exhibition of 1901 (794) by the lion. John Collier, entitled the 
** ^ cuusbcrg, a kneeling knight in armour of the fifteenth century shows a skirt 
of mail in which the interlacing is so slightly given that it looks like a number of 
contiguous rings. Now, when we find this in the work of an artist of considerable 
ability, not only does it explain the past, but it takes front us a condemnatory 
criticism on the rudely instructed artist of the eleventh century. 


Muscled. 

The authorities given by Meyriek for establishing the maculated hauberk are 
the seal of Milo Fitzw alter, Earl of Hereford, and an engraving by Strutt from a 
MS. Psalter of the twelfth century, as well as the Btiyeux tapestry. {i In the rude 
workmanship of the time,” says be, “ it has the appearance of intersected wire, 
but a reference to the Norman writers, ami a further inquiry into heraldry, leads 
us not only to the name but formation.’ 1 He then refers to Du Cange, " who 
proved that the heraldic charge * mascle' was borrowed from the armour of the 
knights,” We are thus led to discover that the muscled or maculated hauberk 
was composed of several folds of linen, covered with diamond-shaped pieces of 
steel touching each other and perforated. 

The references to rude conventions establish nothing, nor can we accept the 
heraldic form as anything more than a symbol. He tells us that Johannes do 
Janua refers to their resemblance to the meshes of fishermen’s nets, termed by the 
Romans macula. But surely we need go no farther to show the resemblance to a 
fisherman's net than that presented by the interlaced chain mail, and the quotation 
from the life of St. Louis by Nichols de llraya, 


NexiLibus madia testis (Hairnet a notater, 
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is as confirmatory as one would need desire, as well as that from Guillaume de 
Breton, 

.... inter 

Pectus et ora Gdit mascutas toracis. 

The assumption that the term vedis applied to a quilted linen tunic cannot possibly 
be admitted, as the passage tells us very clearly that the vest was composed 
of interwoven meshes, a character which applies to every mail hauberk. Had 
Sir Samuel been aware of the great antiquity and constant use of chain mail he 
never could have imagined such a construction as he has suggested, which would 
be very difficult to make efficient in flexibility or to give adequate protection. 

But it is singular that Meyrick's learning has not informed him that the very 
term "mail” descends from the Latin maculn through the Italian maglut, French 
maille, which expresses network* and even rings, and completely settles the question 
should there have been any doubt. Mesh and the German mwscheu also may be set 
down to the satne derivation, and wo have adopted the tern '‘mail” from the 
French. 1 ' 


SixiiLE Mall. 

This is a term given by Meyriek to whut he described as composed of rings 
set edgewise on quilted linen, and partially worn down to the reign of Edward I. 
Of many references given by him, I consider it to be only necessary to refer to 
one, that of the effigy of Peter, Earl of Richmond, in the collegiate church of 
A q u aboil a in Savoy, of which an engraving appears in vol. xviii, of Archaeologiaf 
with a full account of its character. But if the principle is admitted as given in 
its details, I am prepared to show that "single mail” continued until armour 
ceased to be used. But that such construction was ever carried out I must, on 
similarity of evidence, deny. It would take four times the number of rings in the 
ordinary interlaced chain mail to construct the hauberk, and they would afford no 
protection, for in winding about the rounded form of the body the rings would gape, 

* Florio'a New World of fFi.rrfi, Bob voce m agtia, Abo CotgiW* French. ErujUth Dictionary, 
1650, Bab voco maille. Even mesh mu at be pat down us derivative from macula,. 

* Our Fellow, Mr, W Paley Baildt.n, Las Bent mo an interesting note from nn agreement mafo 
between Henry It Binder and Bonnr at Oxford that tbe latter HlialJ deliver n nil id ioricam ,l e 
iWmbtdye et unniu Wobt-rgdlom do gr«» mace lb.” Exchequer of die J«ws, Plea Boll, 56-57, 
Henry HI- m. ± 11 Gkwbo timedlo" =* great mesh, untuning of large ringn, and l1ujh * looser 
Ii&nhprk, 

* Flat** IX, and X. 
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giving thus it ready opening for the thrust of a lance or the blow of s sword, and 
it* weight, ag Meyrick himself seems to have seen, would have crippled the wearer. 
But the best evidence against the idea of rings being sewn upon a tunic is given 
by those effigies which exhibit the cowl thrown off the head with the inns)- part 
visible, so if any conventional representation similar to that of the Earl of 
Richmond be the same on the under side as on the upper when it ought to show 
the tunic, it settles for ever the question of “ single mail ” as devised by Sir 
Samuel Meyrick. An example of this kind is found in the effigy of Louis, Earl of 
Clermont aud Duke of Bourbon, who died in 1347, formerly in'the church of the 
Dominicans at Paris, an etching of which was made by Mr. Kernel] in I7S5. 
ALso on the effigv of a knight of the Pembridge family at Clehonger, Hereford- 
sliirc, otV. 1360-7U, and on one of Sir Walter Arden in Aston Church, Warwick¬ 
shire, of about' the same date, 11 a similar convention is found, at which time of 
course no other but the interlaced chain mail could be intended. But as in a 
later time Sir Samuel uses the term in another yet objectionable sense, this will iie 
considered under “ double-chain mail," a term I now take up. 


Double-Chain Mail 

The term 11 double-chain mail” was adopted by Meyrick from the Chronicle 
of Flanders, 

IJu hauberk clavez de double mtulip; 

but in his interpretation he assumed that it was the interlaced chain mail newly 
adopted from the Asiatics, as opposed to the “single mail" I liavo already 
referred to. As a matter of course it is included by me along with the several 
terms given as one and the same of Oriental ingenuity. It is not necessary to 
refer to our numerous effigies which declare this fact. I am not aware that 
Meyrick officially repudiated bis primitive idea of “ single mail," but in an interest¬ 
ing article by him in vol, xxxi of the Archaeolotjia b on the effigy of n De Mauley, 
formerly in the Minster at York, the question again arises, but in a different form, 
witli the result, however, of explaining the term “double mail," which existing 
examples of the hauberk render obscure. It appears that during the incendiary 
fire by Martin in 18211 this effigy was broken H to pieces, but the fragments were 
afterwards collected ant! presented to Sir Samuel Meyrick and preserved at 

* But)] these aru engraved in Hollis's Jfontj mental EJftyu:?. 

* Pp. £38-248. 
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Goodrich Court. Two different modes of representing 1 mail here appear. One is 
that usually seen in the test effigies and early monumental brasses, iu which the 
construction is attempted to te shown. The other is a duplication of the mode, 
and in referring to it Sir Samuel says that the fragments of the effigy “are quite 
sufficient to illustrate the point for which l hare always contended, via. that double 
tnaxlle, or doubic-cti&in mail is different from single mail." This is a fact one is 
not inclined to dispute, only that two very different suggested modes of con¬ 
struction he calls by the same name, is I have already disposed of the first 
it can only te used by me on the present occasion, as it is an unnecessary term 
which tends to confusion, whilst my argument contends for simplicity. It appears, 
therefore, that in this effigy the coiffe and cam ail was of the character with which 
we me familiar, having only singly interlaced rings. But the hauberk has a 

double act of rings, a smaller set. and a larger enclosing it. 
all interlacing together (fig, 2). h The manufacturers of such 
a hauberk must have acquired an extra amount of mechanical 
skill, and the weight of such would he almost twice that of 
rip. 2 . Dnfliiie-rLtigcii nail the more usual and simpler kind. We may well suppose that 
f fur- it was exceptional in use, as it is also in the Chronicle da 
merij in Mmoier, Flandre* thus specially mentioned. It maybe put down as 
one of the expedients of strengthening the defence against attack which belongs 
constantly to the history of arms anrl ami our. 

We may accept the term “ double midi ” as illustrated iu the effigy of 
De Mauley, but must reject the sense given to it originally by Meyrick, nor can 
we admit the term "single mail" to he used at all in any way as it tends to con¬ 
fusion, and so also “edge mail,” which through a casual use of the word by 
Meyrick has been adopted by later writer*, it is undesirable in any scientific, 
inquiry to multiply terms, especially when they are unnecessary. 

Rust bed. 

P* 

It is necessary to take note, tefore I continue my story, of the term 
“rustred” given by Meyrick as borrowed from heraldry, and which he speaks of 
as having grown out of the ringed armour used at, the Conquest. I bare already 
disposed of the latter as a non-exist cut species, so must quote from Ids article on 

• Mr. W. H, St. John Hope Kim reminded ma (list an nfli^r 1 in Pickering Church, Yarfcjjhte, 
bIbo exhibits the two forma of mail. 

* Mr. Hope eaggeate that tBfl *"xianbk-ringpi w niail p m he calls it, was actually formal by 
coiling the wire twice before riveting. 
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scaled armour, for this " rustre," be tolls us, is a semicircular scale perforated: 
,l It is probable that the perforations in tlie rustres were found too large securely 
to protect the body from the points of adverse weapons," This is a criticism 
which will occur to every one, but it is a singular argument to suppose this 
hypothetical species of cuirass preceded scale armour, which no one know better 
than did Sir Samuel had been in use in remote antiquity without a sign of any 
rustred form being recorded. 

Tho rust re form is well shown on an effigy at Uanarmon-in-Yale, Denbigh¬ 
shire, as a mode of defence to the arm as far as the ell tow joint, It was evidently 
impressed on leather, perhaps cuir b&uiUi, and not perforated, as might be 
supposed on a cursory examination. This is proved by an enlarged piece of 
detail in the representation given in The Iieli<jv<ny and 1 Hasty tiled Arehaologia/f 
wherein is an account of the effigy by our late Fellow, Mr, Stephen M , M illiams, 
I must therefore dismiss the term “ rustred " from the category of a separate form 
of defensive hauberk. 


Basded Mail. 


Banded mail is an appropriate term given by Sir Samuel to a form which 
appears on effigies, brasses, and in illuminated manuscripts from tho middle of 
the thirteenth to the fii^t lialf of the fourteenth century (tig. 3). The construc¬ 
tion of a hauberk of this kind lias long Iteeit a erne untiqmtrhrnm, and many 
singular attempts at solution have been, made at 
' home and abroad. Meyriok himself gives no 

«.<(( decided opinion as to the structure of banded 

_ mail, but makes some suggestions which do not 

))))) accord with examples. One thing is positive 
enough, that it consists of bands and rings, but 
Mnnii'h t""imi"" how applied is the question before us. My own 
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riaa of »iwndeit Holuhon I gave m Ibrt) by the exhibition of a rip. *. Pmof * Wwrk 
"» u " , , ,' „ T „ frao Northern In Jin. 

hauberk from Northern India wherein the collar 

is strengthened by thongs of leather (bg. 4). There arc many like examples, 

but tho band is not always of leather, It must be admitted that these 

represent banded mail, so that the only point open to discussion is whether 

or not it is that referred to which gave rise to the term. My advantage is 

that it corresponds conventionally to representations, and its oriental source is 

equally in its favour, since we get from thence the interlaced chain mail as well as 


voi, us. 
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<•«> The Hauberk of Chain Mail t and its Conventional Representation#, 

tin? tiRe of padded garments of various kinds. I shall therefore now go into the 
evidence or opinion that I have taken up, and afterwards refer to the theories in 
opposition- In the accounts rendered of conflicts in medieval romances or other¬ 
wise, we hear of tmmailing, Merrick quotes this passage from the Roman 
d’Aubery * 

Et Jo lumheri' vnit npres desniaiUent, 

Ansis le copo come flu nn boiiqueittnt. 

Of course it must have keen of frequent occurrence in almost every encounter that 
such injuries were sustained, and the armourer must have keen ever at hand with 
hammer and pincers to repair by add I tig rings wanting or putting others together. 
Now, in the middle of the thirteenth century, when we first, find handed mail, we 
also see the beginnings of further protection, to the knee first, then to other 
joints, and I feel convinced that originally, before steel was adopted, these were 
made of leather, perhaps ettir fwJi/hh Tins material was largely used, as (’haucer 
tells us that the knights’ jambers were of cmiY hatiilti ; and from manv effigies of 
the time I fed convinced that it was of frequent use in the forearm. Even later 
on, in tkho duo effigy of Sir John Crosby, 1 175, it is very apparent, Tn our history 
of defensive armour we may repeat the adage 14 nothing like leather," whence the 
term cuirass, though now of steel glittering in the sunshine, got its name for its 
primitive material. .L'o reinforce and improve the defence, it was natural to seek 
a ready mode as well as a material at hand. The leathern thong simply intro- 
bleed in every alternate row of rings scorns, hy its flexibility, to commend itself 
for the purpose. Where stiffness was required il could lx- made double, as it is in 
tliis collar and in others. Where more flexibility was required it might be single, 
and the size could be varied at pleasure. !t could be applied horizontally, as 
usually seen, or longitudinally, us often found in manuscripts. It is significant 
that in Meyrick’s large work Lu gives a representation 0 f ft knight doing homage 
whose panoply is entirely composed of leathern thongs plaited in throes, except on 
the arms and legs; the material on which nevertheless must be of leather. 1 * As 
this must be placed in the thirteenth century, mid at the time of banded mail, it is 
a powerful suggestion towards the use of the thong in reinforcement, as 1 have put 
forward. 6 


* This ill oat ml ion tins Wn borrowed bjMojriok, with curtain modifications of liifi uw n . bom on 
engraving in 11. do Monifancott’jt Lts Monument* da la Munurchie fmtHjaii# (Faria, 17 s*S>j, vot i 
pi- ixxii. Itg- 2, 

* Ikielieim gives another iflualrution of a leathern panoply, fku p, 141 of IT'a/enA'uji < f i . 
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I must uow turn to the opposite side. It is of common experience that the 
simplicity of a solution is not ajjreesWo to many omuls. They seek the muse of 
tire that would ascend the brightest heaven of invention, and disdain that which 
is commonplace or suggested by common sense, <s which, yet the most uncommon 
sense appears,* 1 aa oor great poet tells us. Then let me appeal to the uncommon 
sense. 

At a meeting of the Royal Archeological Institute when the subject was 
somewhat discussed, Mr. Hewitt, whose eminent services in the history of amour 
are well known, produced an illustration with section of a piece of detail from 
an effigy at Newton Solney,' to which I must now direct your attention. The 
effigy is one of the few in which handed mail is shown, and Sir Samuel Meyrick 
had never seen an example. He did not attempt to explain its construction, hot 
put it forward as an actual representation instead of 1 icing a convention. It exhibits 
a series of rings closely compacted together, each row separated by a band. In 
our argument the size of these rings is important to note. The diameter of the 
ring is full f- of an inch, and that of wire, of which it is composed, rather more 
than | - but taking the minimum, it follows that a ring of that substance so 
compacted together would entail a coating of h of an inch of iron all over the 
body. On carefully counting the rows of rings, assuming the engraviug to be 
fairly accurate, and the number of rings in a given space as shown, yet confining 
myself to the hauberk and sleeves, 1 find the number amount to about 8,770, and 
haring had a steel ring made to the size and weighed, l calculated the total weight 
to be about 103 lbs., without any consideration of the bands, w hatever the material 
might be. The average weight of an ordinary liauherk ranges from 14 lbs. to 
2<> lbs., but in those weighed the sleeves were short. The most frequent size of 
the rings has a dinmeter of -I au inch, and the wire of not much over fa inch. 

As it is preposterous to suppose that a knight could fight under such a 
weight as I have given, the coif and ehansses not oven considered, with the 
other incumbrances of his panoply, it settles the question in the instance referred 
to of an actual or conventional representation, ns well as in all other cases of 
the kind. The subject of weight has scarcely had sufficient attention paid to it. 
though its importance must he evident when the question has been gone into, 
since it overlies the consideration of other theoretical ideas. 

Mr. Hewitt, however, avoided giving a theory on the subject and confined 
himself to criticism. Thus he turns to that of M. de Vigno, in his Jfecr/tn/ de 
Costvm es dtt Mo yen-Age, wherein the handed mail is represented as formed of 

1 See .itv/wido^inil /(mnnil, vii, «JiiQ-3G9. 
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rows of overlapping rings sewn down on leather or other similar material, " nvoc 
Jes coutures converter de pot it os bumles do cuii'.’' This notion, however, seems 
ut variance with those ancient monuments where the inside of the defence 
exhibits the ring-work as well as the exterior. Mr. Hewitt continues, a more 
improbable garment, to say the least of it, than a hauberk of leather faced with 
mail and lined with mail can scarcely bo conceived." 

I have already referred to the inevitable weakness of making a tunic of any 
material the basis of a defence composed of rings or indeed of any hard substance, 
so it surprises me that Viollet le Due should have fallen into this error, adopting 
mainly the idea of 1L tie Yigne. Boeboim in his admirable volume on armour 
appears to accept Ids solution, of which he gives an illustration. Here, as at 
Newton Solney, is a compact row of rings f inch in diameter and slightly under 
inch in diameter of the wire. But the elaborate contrivance to produce the 
effect is most extraordinary. The basis again is a tunic of leather upon which 
the rings are fastened by a species of rivet, if I may use such a term, held on a 
band of leather passing through the rings, then to produce the notable bands is 
a cord covered over with leather. Such elaboration is to me so inconceivable 
that T cannot comprehend how any one who had made armour a study could 
over have arrived at such an impossible combination. Hotting aside considerations 
of weight, which would not be much under the example of Newton Solney, 
when once the cords were cut., away would go the rings, and the hauberk would 
be destroyed. 

m 

3 now give the theory of Mr. Lewis, founded upon the effigies at Tolbnd 
lioyal (Wilts), Tewkesbury (Gloucestershire), Dodford (Northamptonshire), and 
Newton Solney (Derbyshire); and here let me remark, it is in each case assumed 
that they arc actual representations instead of being conventional. I will give 
the description in the words of my friend the late Mr. William Burges, wlio says 
“ according to his (Mr. Lewis's) idea this banded mail was made by sewing rings 
on linen, so that they overlapped one another in rows, like the edge mail 11 of Hir 
S. Meyrich (some examples having the rings closer than others). It was then 
covered on both sides by sewing on strips of leather, the stitching passing between 
the rows of rings, and the tower edges of t he leather being turned vip and covering 
the upper edges of stripe beneath, thus increasing the thickness of leather between 
the rings to six folds." b He then proceeds: “ The only objection to the theory of 

“ When MpjticIe used this term he was retorting tfi his 11 single mail. 1 ' By getting rid of the 
,nie we dispose of the other, and cannot admit the application of either, 

4 Catalogue of Ancient Helmet $ anti Examples of Mail, 115. 
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Ur. Lewis is the unnecessary amount of sewing involved in attaching together the 
various strips, more especially when wo consider the liability of deterioration in 
the wear aud tear of a campaigner, but it hardly appears necessary to make the 
garment in strips, inasmuch as it is perfectly possible to make the surfaces exterior 
and interior of two continuous pieces of leather gathering it up, with or without 
cords, at the intervals between the rows.” 

Mr. Burges J s criticism is sufficiently damaging to the theory, even admitting 
his own suggested improvement, In the position I have taken up the linen basis 
cm which all this is built up is the initial evil, as I have already pointed out in 
other eases, and the elaboration of the work here given amazes me that it should 
be put forward as an improvement on the ingenious interlaced mail, which stood 
its ground throughout medieval times, unaffected by such ideas and theories of a 
new article as thus set fortb, coildemued as it' is by all truo muchunionl principies 
of superior defence. 

Besides the assumption that the selected examples are actual representations, 3 
there is the ignoring of the numerous instances in brasses with rings too small to 
be so treated, and that of Willem Wenemacr, founder of the hospital in the Tlaec 
St. Phasailde, at Ghent, 1825, remarkable for the excellent workmanship it 
exhibits, utterly sets aside the possibility of such elaborate covering of the rings 
as given by Mr. Lewis. On the Himie grounds on which 1 dismissed the example 
of Newton Solney, so must I that at Tewkesbury, on which the Hugs are still 
larger, as well as that at Bedford, on which they are somewhat smalle r. Weight 
cannot be set aside. 

We mast not forget that banded mail came into use with the advent of other 
modes of defence, that it did not displace the ordinary mull, lint continued with it 
and disappeared sit the latter half of the fourteenth century, when, plate armour 


* Since writing the shove. Lord Dillon has kindly directed tny attention to another species nf 
eoDTenlicm of this kind of mull differing from the well-known oxnmplcs which I have described. It 

_ occurs in n inAnnnmijit of the jUriji’J, in the Royal Lilmry at Berlin, by one 

Henry von Belducke, wherein Tamtw is In the ttHHiuuo of u medieval knight 
of about the end of the twelfth century. The alternate rows of itandfl and 
rinjrja show the Jotter in the simplest form, without any attempt to suggest 
interlacing, the artist evidently not considering this of much importance. A 
similar convention appears also in a French manuscript in the Vatican of the 


OOP 
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thirteenth century, depicting a conflict of warriors in the presence of ladies, 
1wl) mail in r w l lo mf tkc a remarkably inhibition of their poisons. It m engraved b Agin- 

Li^mrv! cijiart's Jlvtom tie V Art, but it would bo icBe to vrgne tlmi it represented con* 

itruotioi], ^lien. it U pi imply the Taadiefifc mode which suggwttid itself to the ded^ruor* and does not 
deviate more ftum the truth than other conventions which I hnvfi represented and referred to* 
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was developing and covering the entire figure- Our history suggests that it wa* 
fin addition to that which existed, not n novel construction. 

Having now simplified the subject by showing that the different terms gi'^ 11 
by Mevl ick cannot bo accepted as intimating different modes of structm e, it 'rill 

bo advisable to refer to the history and develop¬ 
ment of chain mail by such evidence as we possess. 
In the Assyrian room in the British Museum we 
find a specimen attached to a conical helmet! or, 
au we should say, from its analogy to medieval 
examples, a bascinet, as shown in the annexed 
cut (fig. 6). Besides these there are also a few 
links riveted in the usual manner and attached to 
them some rings of brass, such as are seen in 
many hauberks in our museums. This fact is 
interesting, as it shows how early was this practice 
Fit-,, s. AssttHmi iniuKi mill niwetffliMU of 0 f ornamentation. One of the traditions of the 

mail'ill the British UuMUm- , . . T 

Arabs, with whom this mode of defence was highly 
prized, is that it was invented by the prophet David, who made iron soft, and it 
became in bis bands like thread, and a superior coat of mail was called "Davidian.” 


But a story from Thf Arabian Nights Entertainment may be passed over for more 
accurate evidence. The specimens in the British Museum referred to were formerly 
dated at 75u n.c. But this is not now entertained, and from a communication from 
our Fellow, Dr. Budge, it scorns impossible to fix any certain date at all. Some have 
placed it at the Sasaanian period, others even much later. The helmet came from 
Kwvunjik, which city was destroyed about it.r. til U, hut this fact helps little in any 
way. To assume it to be Assyrian, I have been obliged to take note that it never 
occurs in the very elaborately worked reliefs, although it tins boon referred to by some 
writers, Some of the figures in Lay aid’s work appear in a long hauberk attached 
to a bascinet, and singularly remind mo of the figures of knights sank by Herod to 
slaughter the innocents on the west front of the cathedral church of St. TnjpMme 
at Aries in France. But the construction of this hauberk is singular, seeming to 
consist of scales placed upright instead of downwards, with interweaving bands 
like banded mail. This seems to show that chain mail was unknown to Assyria 
at the time of these sculptures, which arc so minutely and carefully worked. 
We must therefore appeal to the Trajan column, said to have lieen erected 
y.u. 106. In this case the hauberk of chain mail is part of a trophy of conquered 
Parthians, and not of n Roman legionary, as there in no evidence on this or the 
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Antonioc column* or even so Sate ns that o I Theodosius, that such was ever worn 
by them, nor is there any evidence that it was known to or in use by the Greeks* 
But the passage quoted by Merrick m liis learned treatise on the lorica, catena of 
the Romans from SHius Italic us, fori cam irilicevt' involves a difficulty, for if we 
trust merely to language it would be conclusive. The terms lerica catena, thomca 
catena, which he also quotes, are extremely suggestive, but I am unable to conic to 
any decision on the question, as the evidence of representation is wanting, and some 
specimens given in an areli teo logical publication as Roman arc merely conjectural. 

Chain-mail was doubtless at all times popular in the Bast, and easily found 
its way through Persia to Hindustan, and it has held its sway amongst native 
states down to our own time, as in Scinde. Also I am informed by Dr. Lansdcll 1 ' 
that so late as 1887 it was in use in Chinese Turkestan, and he possesses a 
fine example from Khotcui. It is difficult to pursue its history throughout the 
momentous period of the decline and fall of the Roman Empire, and its traditions 
must be sought amongst those who assisted in its overthrow. Thus we find the 
Franks and Saxons specially referred to by a Roman historian as the most terrible 
of enemies. Amongst the remains of a Frankish interment purchased by Mr. 
C. R. 8mith for Lord Londesborough at Cologne in 1830, 1 being present, was a 
small piece of chain mail, and these were supposed to belong to the eighth 
century/ The poem of Beowulf and others frequently mention, it, and its value 
is shown by presents being serif from one chieftain to another. The rude illus¬ 
trations occasionally seen sometimes make it difficult to discover if it be chain 
mail or scale armour which is represented. 

As we advance in time and enter into the eleventh, and twelfth centuries we 
find many evidences besides that of the Bayotix tapestry of its development , where, 
however, it U remarkable that the Norman knights or fighters arc entirely in mail, 
whilst their opponents are often deficient. About this same period a -MS. of the 
Dialogues of St, Dregnry represents a knight in the typical hauberk reaching to 
the knees and the sleeves loosely to the elbows, as abundantly shown in our 
museums, and it is my impression that this was generally the case, and that the 
continuations m the forearm were separate, though attachable. The closely- 
tittiug sleeves m our effigies and early brasses must be a convention; Lho bending 
of the arm would be impossible unless the mail waa loose over the elbow joint, 

4 This rrn.ll j seem* to be the same as the broitjn trzIUst winch I Iielt-e Rhown to t© nothing more 
than ilia interlaced clinic mul\ k 

T ' Hen H rinvy Ltangdell, B . U., nut her of ChmtM Central Atta f etc. 

0 C. 11. fvmih!s -It./ty an r vol. iL pi xwv, p. 117- 
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The interesting effigy at Horley, Surrey shows distinctly a difference in the set of 
the mail on The forearm, which thus supports my argument, W hi hi we aiv 
criticising the medieval artist it is well to call attention to the equestrian statue 
by Baron Ifarochetti at the Houses of Parliament, where the uplifted forearm is 
cased in nmi] as if it were as easy its a soft elastic material, eJ3nliiting even the 
inflections of the principal muscle, an absurd impossibility which our medieval 
friends avoided. 

It is well here to consider the normal size of the rings, which seem generally 
to have been about | an inch ill diameter; when larger ones were used the 
hauberk must have been looser. In earlier times, when the hauberk was 
the chief defence, the rings appear to have been all of one size; but later 
on portions were made of smaller rings at. the sides, where flexibility became 
more requisite. The same principle must have been specially required when on 
the limbs, and the mittens must always have been constructed of smaller rings. 
On the brass of Sir Robert do Septvaus at Chartham, Kent, b this is clearly shown. 
This modification must have been common both to Asiatic mail as well as 
European, and may lie easily observed in aU collections, and especially in the 
Wallace Collection. 

From the eleventh to the fourteenth century we have many evidences of the 
progress by which the knight became entirely enveloped in mail as showy in our 
numerous effigies. 

But nt the end of the fourteenth century the hauberk disappears from our 
monuments, and, in consequence of the overlaying of plate, chain mail is only seen 
by tlm cnmail, the gussets, and the lower terminal of the former, as is shown in the 
brass of Sir John de Saint Quintan, at Brands burton, Yorkshire, 1397, The tran¬ 
sition that then took place is best seen in the interesting brass at Little Horkesley, 
Essex, 51 to Sir Robert and Kir Thomas Swinburne, father and son. The former 
died in 1368, and. is shown in armour of his time; the other in 141.0, and is 
shown in the complete change to panoply of plate which had now taken place. 

Now, it is singular that in the interval referred to, when the use of the hauberk 
was passing away, wo find it frequently l>eitig bequeathed in wills, a good proof 
of its value. Thus in that of Kir John Foxley,' 1 whose monumental brass is at 

* Hugr&vod in Snrvvtj Arthaw>h$ical Collect ion*, vii. 184. 

* Erienwed ill J. G. find L, A* 0, Waller^ Series id/ if&nfcmen/aJ Brawn from ikethirti-nith ta rha 
sixteenth &mhtrtj. 

* mi 

d Journal, iv. 267. 
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Bray, Bucks, 1378, are two bequests of it under its tide "habergeon " ; one " fie 
alto clotrotir” is to his nephew, Thomas Pajnel; the other, not so distinguished, 
In ,l>.'hrj Feghelere, am it Iter nephew. It is necessary therefore that some attempts 
at an explanation be made of a terra also appearing as hq-ide cloti&fe do Cluzjnb/i, 
as if of especial value. It appears to me that we must seek its solution in 
translation, and OotgraWs Dictionary renders cfatiete " a nay ling/ 1 Haute dmere, 
thou, “the high nay ling,” I consider refers to a conical twisting of the wire at its 
junction, which thus stands up higher above the surface than is usual, Some¬ 
thing of this kind appears in (he standard of mail formerly in Mr. I.’, Hoads 
Smith’s collection, now in the British Museum. Chatnbli and Milan were places 
of superior maim facta ro. 

Du Cange, under the word flrtfwdwiVt, quotas the inventory of the armour of 
Louis X., K ing of France, 1316, wherein the different species of mail are recorded. 
Olio of these terms. knt* fie rmndei i mu Hies dr hant*' rlaueurr, suggests what 
1 have already hinted at, that the mail defence of the forearm was not attached 
to the hauberk until required for use, I do not know of a specimen of a 
hauberk with sleeves extending beyond the elbow whose authenticity can be relied 
on. Separate defences of mail for forearm are in tlie Wallace collection ami else¬ 
where, which tend to support my argument. 

During lhe Wars of tlm Hoses plate armour displayed its fullest development, 
and chain mail is but little seen until the Cud of the fifteenth century, when it 
assists iu the defence of the neck, and later on by a skirt, which appears to be 
aim us t out of place. The brass of John, Viscount Beaumont, 1507* at Wivenhoe, 
Essex, shows this condition, of which, however, numerous examples in otiigies and 
brasses may be found, terminating in a great measure the history of chain mail as 
ait adjunct to defence. A MS. in the possession of Lord 1 Listings, of the ditto 
1438, gives ns an illustration of the partial use of mail beneath the overlapping 
of plate. A very able article on it by the late Mr. Albert Way is in vol, iv. of the 
AtrJumfoyietil Journal, and a fuller account by Lord Dillon iu Arrhaeobgta, 
vol, xlvii. The only part to which 1' need refer is under the title, “ How a man 
sc hull be armyd at his esc when lie sclinl figlita on foots.” In the illustration we 
Hud the knight in his doublet has gussets of mail for defence of the armpits and 
si ties, aud a breech of mail is being fitted, by an attendant. As all this would 
hereafter be covered with plate, we may perceive how small a portion of the 
old Imulievk was in use. My belief is that, smaller rings were necessary beneath 
the arm, but the ordinary size for the rest. This marks an interesting interval in 
the decline of the hauberk. But before we leave it 1 must appeal to its probable 

VOL. MX. 
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use in the memorable field of Flodden, 1514, Tij one of the principal heroes of tlmt 
time. Sir William Mulyneuv, who is recorded to have taken two banners by his 
own Immls, one being that of the Earl of Huntley, On his brass at Sefton, 
Lancashire,* lie is represented in complete armour, the general aspect of which 
is similar' to that worn almost t.o the reign of .James 1. The peculiar features 
are that his breastplate has upon it the cross mo I sue, his armorial hearing, a 
circumstance unusual at the time. His head is covered by a coif of mail in the 
fashion of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, and is decorated bv a collar, 
which may he intended for one of SS. Beneath his armour appears an ample 
skirt of mail, which seems to me to he intended for part of n complete hauberk. 

Sow the question for our solution is the reason for this singular departure 
from the ordinary equipment of tin- time. We may be quite assured that our 
monuments present to us the actual array of the deceased hi most instances, or at 
any rate that which was generally in use, and we cannot accredit the artist with 
imagination. An important part of his life is some!imes illustrated or intended to 
be Fo. I believe il to be so here, and that the Molym&njf memorial presents ns 
with < lit- hero in the very habit that he appeared in at the field of Hodden. The 
invasion of the Scottish army was sudden. The king was on the Continent with 
a large army, so the defence called for a precipitate array, which affected the 
complete arming of both knights and retainers. Jf the contemporary ballads oti 
lho subject do not indulge in poetical licence such was the case. Thus Weber 
says ; 

Then every lord and knig]it eneli wharr, 

And Lirirans bold in musters met, 
liui:h ii mu made finite to mend his gear, 

And some I heir rusty pikes did whet. 

We may not unnaturally ask then if the appearance of Sir William Molvneuv may 
not la- accounted fur by his having arrayed himself in portions of the armour of 
his ancestors to moot the exigencies of the occasion. At the time be was hut 
thirty-five years of age. He died in 1548, and I think we may assure ourselves 
that he was the last Englishman who used the hauberk of chain mail in battle, 
though it was still in use in many parts of Europe, 

* bnirrriTcd la J. 0. nnd L. A. B, H ulli'r’s Hr rian of ,!fu»Kinen/fiI 1 Imisa, 
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Thk village of Durrinertoii is situate on tlie right hank o£ tkc rivet Avon, about 
three miles north of Amesbury; the village of B til ford, where the military comp 
is, being on the other side of l lie river, 

There ore two manors in the parish, which contains only 2,702 acres, tlie east 
end manor and the west end manor, it is to the east end manor that I am aliout 
to refer. Li the thirteenth century it belonged to a family of the mine of Nevill. 
I exhibit the counterpart of a grant of the manor by Harvey do Nl'VlU to the nuns 
of Amesbury for the term of three years in consideration of forty marks down 
and twenty more in expectancy, it is dated on the day of the apparition of 
St. Michael (aandi MkhttdU in tuniba) 13 Hen. III. (9 th May, 1227), and still 
has the seal of John do Vinci, prior of Amesbury, attached to it. This seal is in 
dirty white wax, and about 2 inches in length. E can make nothing of the device 
and legend. The seal of the prioress has been broken off, and the one word in the 
instrument which is illegible is her name, possibly Alicia. Blit for this mis¬ 
fortune I should have recovered the name of another prioress of Amesbury. Few 
of their names are given in Dugdale’s Maimsticun, The name of a later prioress, 
Sibil de Montacute, I have recovered from an entry in the (’curt Hulls of tlie 
Manor of Durrington, 27 th March. 9 Hen. V. to the effect that Sibil de 
Montacute, prioress of Amesbury, died since the last Court seised of three 
messuages and six yard lands within the manor: that her host saddle horse 
with its gear had been seised for a mortuary, and her two best plough horses 
(averia) for a heriot, and that her holding had been seized into the hands of 
the lords quomque, that is to say, until her successor should come in and lie 
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admitted tenant. The editors of the Muiai&tican refer in a note* to the Fact of 
there having been a prior as well au a prioress of Amosbury, on the authority of 
Dncwel’s abstracts of the Lambeth registers; and here ire have a confirmation 
of the statement/ 

This instrument is in effect, a land ami stock lease, passing the enjoyment of 
the manor house and demesne together with the live stock thereon, and the works 
mid services of the rustl'd, or serfs, with a proviso that at the end of the term of 
three rears the nuns should yield up the land properly sown, cultivated, and 
stocked, to the satisfaction of four men of law retained ou either side as 
arbitrators. 

Here follows the deed : 

Omnibus pres bub scrip turn visnris vel audit nris nntum sit quod Ego Hervesius de 
Xevilla, mile?, tradidi et liber&vi ad firtuain pro aexaginta mama, do qnibna pro manibua 
quadraginta marcaa recepi, sanctinumialibus do Ambr. to turn dominion in meuin at capita ie 
memu gmm CUfn P 1 ^' 9 er pnatnris et nperacio nihii* ruaticonun que speciant ad dominie urn 
ineum in villa du Durintono, et etiam unam virgatam terre quatu tiaifridus Bnrmi atiqimndu 
ten u it, cam prate et past uni ad i!]am terrain pertinonte Habendum ct colendam per ties 
annua, scilicet qnunsque indc trea vesturas perceperint. Redditmj ruaticoniin et mole ndi nor mo 
et omnia esebacta ct amcreiamenta at auvilia in maim mea retheo. Et in forte aliqgis 
nisticorom In bladis vel pratis vel pasturis, rive in eparaei trailing, siva quocunque modo 
versus dictaa monudea deliqaerit, diet is mania] i bus emendabit, 

Tradidi etium dictia monishba 8 toLum dominicum mt-um semination cam dicta terra qua 
fuit Galfridi Damn ct qnatnar vigimi et decern oves matrices bene don talas, ct qua tour decern 
matrices juniores, et decern eves matrices vetnlae, et viginti novem ago os femininos, et 
viginti tees inaaeulos, et novem maltones jureuca et ses to n I tones vetoing, et qnatnor 
coillardos, et sesdecim boves, scilicet quitique vetulos ct undeciru j uni ores cam dentibas. 
Post terrain nm trill m nnnuram, scilicet in quarto anno, mom ales terrain meam reatitaent ita 
cultam et setninitara sicuti cam eis tradidi cum instauramerato predicto et capita!! messusgio 
per visa in quataor legal i am homrauin es utraqiie parte pruvideutiam. Si verb infra 
predict am tcrmimim aliqnis TUBticonun apenuicimn obierit vel in servicio defeeerit, terra 
illins in maims momalbim re man obit quousqoe uiado ope re ct servicio proficiondo provi&nm 
fuerit. Hand verii eonvencionem fid el iter observnndnm aEEdnvi, ot domiuus prior pro parte 
mouialinm bane convendonem so fldeliter observaturiim in verba veritatis promisit. Ego 
verb et li erodes uiei prefatain ecravanrionem warauLiaabimus diet is monialibiis contra omnas 
homines ct fominas usque mi ires annus com pi et os, 

Actuin anno regni regia iienrioi fiUi regis Jub&nnls anno in festo sanetj Micliaelis 

in raouto tumba. 

■ Ed, Oaley, Ellin, and Randinal, ii, 334, 

1 TLo Tmm ' ! "« earlier prioress “ Tda Chriwti ancilla,' 1 occurs in a deed dated on ChrifftniM 
Day, 1273, among the Hyde Abbey ileeds at WimLister College, 


Rtword* *>/ th'.' .VrfHflJ' of Ditn iiiytt'ii, TH/fa. 
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In huiiiB vern convoneionis testimonium . . . cia priorksa, ct Johannes de Vinei, prior 
AmV. pmonti acriptu agillg mvi jippowerunt. Hiis tebtibiifl: domino Willelmo, priore de 
Iteghtniir, fratribus Ricardo at Wiliehuo, capellauis de Ambr., Thoma Hardman et JohaLtie 
Bey is in de KurmUnie, el liliii. 

Harvey de Nevill must have been in great want of ready money thus to 
alienate his inheritance, taking two-thirds of the rent in advance. I have come 
ncross similar cases, but in them the conditions lucre been reversed, the necessitous 
party being n religious house and the alienee a layman. 

Eighteen years later, in 31 Henry TIL I find an example of llenrv de NeviD's 
seal appended to un agreement between him and Maud, widow of Richard de 
Ledcumhe, by which the said Maud agreed to assigp to him her dower for the 
remainder of her life, whether she entered religion or not, i.c, without saving the 
right of assigning it to the religious house if she should enter one, in consideration 
of twenty shillings in hand. 

Henry de Novi It's sen l is a long oval, 1£ inches by £ inch, in dirty white wax. 
Subject, an arm clothed in armour, legend : 

. Da navLLL 

Later, but Still in the time of Henry ITT., I find Hugh de Nevill, son of the 
above, granting one yantland In Durrington to William Tefleken, his servant, 
“ pro homagio et servicio suo,” rendering a pound of cummin yearly within the 
octavo of St. Bntolph (June 17-24), anti reserving the riglit to substitute other 
lauds of equal value in the county of York or the county of Lincoln. 

1 also exhibit a release s by Yeileken for the sake of the seal, which is in 
dirtv white wax, circular, 1| inch across (Plate III. tig. 1). Subject, it lion 
passant to the sinister. Legend : 

SI GILL' WILLI VflLLSClhffN 

Jii 51 Henry til. I find Gilbert de Nevill, the grandson, 1 presume, agreeing 
to pay sixty marks to the extent ors of John Fitzwillimn in order to have back his 
lands, which the king had granted to Fitzwilliam “ orensitme turbationis,’ 1 words 
to which I am unable to assign a certain meaning. The seal has been torn off 
this document. 

In 54 Henry III. I find a lease by Ralph de Yngoldeby and Agues liis wife. 

This dkttfil in by John BrjuH, sheriff of LiQcolnslmT. Hr was sheriff in the jenr 

]2lS f which iqust be the dati- oI thin mytru incut 

O 2 
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Uncords of the Mam)' of Durrtmjton, Wilts* 


daughter and heir of Richard de Bledcutnbe, to this Gilbert de Nevill of two yard- 
lands in Durrington for a terra of three years, reserving to himself the capital 
messuage, at a rent of three quarters of wheat an Dually. The seals are perfect, 
the device on the husband's seal being a tnce and that on the wife’s seal a fleur- 
de-lis (Plate III. figs. 2 and 3). The grain of the thumb and forefinger of the 
operator who pressed tho warm was into the matrices of these seals is remarkably 
distinct. 

Lator, under Edward I., I find Sir Gilbert de Nevill, knt., in possession of the 
manor, and in 27 Edward L I find John Gyffard of I birring ton releasing to Sir 
John de Nevill of Grims thorp all lands in Durrington which were formerly held 
by his mother Agnes. This Agnes, Agnes de Ledcumbe as she is called in a 
contemporaneous instrument, was daughter and heir of Richard de Ledctuulx* or 
Bled cum be, and had been the wife of Ralph do Yngoldesby, deceased. 

In 17 Edward JL I find John, son of this John Gyffard, releasing to Sir 
John de Nevill three yard lands which had been Agnes Yngoldesbv’s, who in this 
later instrument regains her married name. 

I exhibit the record of an inquisition post mortem, which was held at Ames- 
bttry, 9th May, 8 Edward 111., in consequence of the death of this Sir John Nevill, 
before Robert Selymau, escheator, or, us we should say, undersheriff of Wilts. The 
jury found that Sir John died on St. George’s Day (23rd April), 8 Edward III., 
and that his son Gilbert de Nevill was his nest heir. Also the jury found that ho 
held the manor of Durrington of the king h enpite by the service of one knight’s 
fee, and that it comprised a capital messuage of no value beyond reprisals; it 
garden worth 2s. by the year; a water corn mill worth with the fishery 26s. by 
the year ; one hundred and sixty seven acres arable, whereof two-thirds might be 
sown annually, each aero sown being worth 3s, and each acre not sown being 
worth nothing, because it was commonable; four acres meadow worth 2s. per acre, 
the aftermath being of no value because the meadow was then commonable; two 
acres of several pasture from the Purification to the beginning of August (usque 
guhim Augnsti) worth 2s. an acre; and sheep feed on the down, worth 20b. a year. 
There were six free tenants, rendering 27s. 9d., 8 lbs. of pepper and 1 lb. of cummin 
afc Michaelmas, 4s. 7d anti 6 lbs. of cummin at Lady Day, 6 lbs. of pepper and 6 lbs, 
of cummin at Christmas, and 15s. at St. John Baptist’s Day. There were sixteen 
customary tenants, each of whom held a messuage and vardlntid, and their works 
and services wore of no value. And there were nineteen cottagers (eotarii) 
paring quarterly rents amounting to 34s, lOd. yearly. Pleas and perquisites of 
court were worth da, fid. a year. The sum total was £16 3s. od. 
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By a contemporaneous note at. the back of the record it appears that of the 
arable land in the lord's demesne there were at the date of the inquisition 


IS ii, in wheat! value per acre 

■ . 


* 

3* 

22| a, in bene/ value jkt aero 



■p 

18 d 

22 a. in barlej, value per acre 

* 


V 

2* 

Iti a. in dredge,* value per acre 

* 


# 

18“ 

32 a. in oata, value per acre 

* 


m 

13 J 


Gilbert tie Nevill, the son and heir, died without issue male, leaving a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married one Symcm Symeon, a mlettus or body servant 
of Edward TTT. 

I exhibit a crown license, dated at Windsor, 30th July, 39 Edward III. (I Stilt),. 
enabling the Symeons to grant the manor to feoffees; and the chirograph of a 
fine in Michaelmas Term following, in order to settle the manor on Syineon and 
his wife and the heirs of their bodies, with remainder to the right, heirs of the 
wife. 

Twenty*three years later I find tho lady married to John la Warre, and 
joining with her husband (having obviously had no issue by her former husband) 
in granting the manor to three rectors and a chaplain, to the intent that they 
should enfeoff her husband and herself, to hold to them and the heirs of their 
bodies, with remainder to her right heirs, 

The deed of grant is dated at their manor of Grimthorp, 25th January, 
12 Richard II. (1390). The seals nTe of considerable beauty and interest 
[Plate Ill. figs. 4, 5), That of John la Warro is circular, inch in diameter, 
and has for device a shield of arms, a lion and four cronlds fitchy^ slung from 
a tree. On either side is a lion with his head enveloped in a helm crested 
with a bush of feathers. Of tho legend only a few letters are left, The seal of 
Elisabeth la Warre is also circular, 1^ inch in diameter, and has for device an 
impaled shield of La Warre and Nevill (a chief indented) hanging from a tree, with 
a dog on cither side. The impaled half is beautifully diapered, Legend ; 

^tgilltL rli>a | tut: In i toarre : 

John la Warre and his wife were empowered to make this settlement 

* Rtf re may be a ooaxse sort of barley not now grown in the south of England, or heutfed 
wheat. 

Dredge is a mixture of oats and barley, sometimes with tho addition of pres, sown for fodder. 
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Records of the Manor of Durrington, IVUit. 

by a crown license which I exhibit. It is dated sit Westminster, 20th January, 
12 Richard II. and the Heal is perfect. The consideration “pro lxxx. marc, solut. 
in hanaperio may be thought high, but it iucltided a moiety of the manor 
of Fornliam or Fomhamsdean in Hampshire, and the manor and advowson of 
W akerley and the manor of Grafton in Northamptonshire, which were the 
husband's property. 

I exhibit the feoffees power of attorney to receive seisin, for the sake of the 
seals, which are all but perfect. 

One of the objects of this operation was to make a title to the manor, which, 
with the moiety of the manor of FemLam, was about to be sold to William of 
Wykeham to form part of the endowment of his new college at Winchester. J 
have tine return to the writ ad quod damnum necessitated by the fact of the 
manor being held of the king in atpife. It 13 to the effect that the alienation of 
the manor would not be to the loss of the king; that it might properly be alienated 

to the college m pure and perpetual alms, and that its annual valie at the time 
was £26 18s, 4d, 

John la Warm, who appears latterly as Sir John la War re aud finally as lord 
la Warre, died soon after the contract of sale was entered into. 

I exhibit an acquittance by Thomas Chamberleyn and John Henoge, his 
executors, for the sum of £1,066 18a. 4d., the purchase money. This seems a 
large sum, for the annual value of the manor of Harrington was only £26 JJs. 4d. 
as we have seen already, and the annual value of the moiety of' the" manor of 
1 ernliam was only £12. Xu doubt these rents were improvable; but I take the 
true explanation of the matter to lie that there was not much land in the market 
that Wykeham was obliged to buy land wherever he could, and that being a rich 
man he did not mind how much he gave For it. The seal of John Henage 

(Plate Ilf. fig, 6) is a small round one, 4 inch in diameter, and lias for device"a 
heart encircled with the legend ; 


Je'i | hr | nr | gt 

and set upon a qua trefoil, 

I exhibit the grants by two of the feoffees of lord la Warre to the warden 
(John Mo rye) and the scholars of Winchester College, “ Seiute Mario College of 
Winchester prope Wyntoniain,’' of the manor of Burring ton, dated 2 2nd February 
22 Richard U-, with the seals of the feoffees perfect; and here is a power of 
attorney under the college seal, one of the finest examples of it in existence 
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appointing Master John Cmrleshall the senior fellow, and John Bonnebniy and 
John Sutton to receive seisin on behalf of the college. 

The following terrier, made about the date of the purchase, may be 
summarized here :—- 

Manor House, containing hall and chamber under one roof in bad repair 
r de£i i7«r}, two burns, one with fourteen, the other with five bays (spaim), ui bad 
repair p a granary, one half in gcod h the rest in bud repair, on ox house, a cow 
honse, and a stable under one roof in bad repair; of no value beyond reprisals* 


Gtkrden adjoining, annual value 

» 


ii} H ibj* 

Four hundred acres arable worth com mu mints annis 

m i 


* <L 

Eight acres meadow (praii falcxbili*) 

■* m 


sxiiij* 

Ten acres pasture (prati wm falcnbiii*) 

■ * 


XX 1 

Sheep picture, called la Pouno 

•a 4 


Ixvj 1 viij a 

Water com mill, worth* if millpond ami hatches were 

put into repair 


tx 1 

Perquisites of eonrt, other than dues arid hcriots 

. 


xii] 1 iiij J 

Pannage of swine and agistment of horses , + * 

Prioress of Amosbury and seven other free tenants holding lands by 
charter at reals payable hall' yearly at Hock and Michaelmas, amounting to 

liij* 


Ixx 1 vj 13 , S£ lbs of pepper f lbs. of cnmmin, with suit: of court., wardships, 

marriages, und other incidents of ten Lire. 

Twelve tenants holding sixteen virgates of bond land i/err® native) at 
rents amounting to • * * * xy]j 3dhj fc 

Everv one of these must cart three q Darters of wheat for the lord of the 
manor to be sold at whatever place in the county the lord shall assign, being 
paid one penny per load, and must cart timber to repair the buildings, the mill 
dam and hatches for 2* the load, no matter how far : und must find stakes for 
the lord's sheep fold, and must dnm the river whenever the mill dam or hatches 
need repniringp without being paid* 

Four tenants each holding half a rirgatc of bond land rent free, who 
miiafc plough the lord's demesne, and each must giro to him a cock and three 
hens for churset* or at the option of the lord, and half a day’s work to help 
the cufitonm .ty tenants to dum the river. Due who does not plough must do 
whatever task shall be set him. 

Also six tenants holding a cntsetla (about five acres ) of bond land apiece 

* Generally rendered church scoter ecclesiastic-id dues, hut here in the taerse of duty fowls. 
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EeeonU of Me Mu nor of Durrmjton, Wilts. 


SinS IZtTTt V Vi - 0f ,b '” "* »4 ‘hear ft. 

... 

JV» otter ternote, kola,eg We cottage* „J e jyk t ,„ Mj re „ dopill „ 

recd e ;;; ,tmM "' ■»* *» -*. U( „c rcs ,;„, 

307011 * ,rcs of *««■*• let to direr? tenants fo r 
A little pwtwe alcaide the road to the mill, worth 


Total value 
Iba. of pepper 
) A lb*3. of cummin 


«]■ lijj* 

* H- ■ J 

Xlj* Y}* 

+ + + m. 

111]* 

iij' iiij d 


£41 


1 10 and 

2 11 
3 


1 bis aboivs au increase of 54 tjor emu m, iu , , 

John ia Warm. P the * nnnal Tfllue iB time of 

M “ ryS k 141S * * *• -H P-d and 

CcHeae, JL th at LTn ’ ” * 

«• » % t» -oh labourer joking * th^ojr T I “ "* Jl 7 

employed on anyone day was tarentv FV * T gr ® Btest Eumb » of men 
<kj for hie board (tabula) Cartas* f r ret:eJ1re ^ ’ Ti addition 2£d. a 

The appears “™ aaSifT ‘ ^ *, ^ “ d « «* *. 

returning to Winch eater. L W ° rk P^sed his accounts on 

1 a* indeed * Mr. W. H. 8, J*. Hop. for the drecripki™ of 8eak . 
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VI.— -2Sfote$ on ft Standing Cup of silver gilt with the Anns of W'illioiH the Silent, 
tit/' prop>'i't)j of the Earl of Yarborough, F.S.A. By Charles HEEctn.Es Read, 
Msi]. r Secretary. 


The cup exhibited by lyird Yarborough, and tigered iu the annexed plates, is 
a tine example of the silversmith's work of the t ime, and is of very special imerest 
as having belonged to one of the most striking characters in modern history. The 
description of it is as follows. 

It is embossed and chased with marine subjects and explanatory inscriptions. 
Roth the bowl and cover are formed of two pieces of metal in order that the 
reverse of the embossing may not bo visible. On the cover is a map-like view of 
the Zuider Zee showing a number of ships and towns, etc. on the coast, the 
principal position being given to a fair-sized view of Enkhuyzen. In flic centre is 
a circular boss chased with sea monsters and having on the top a mariner’s 
compose surrounded by the following inscription : 

H,EC EST ILL A Ft) HO FISC ARIA) ET 1* HERE UASSJE 
I ‘HO VENT U HALF CIS XOBILIS EXCHUSIA. 

ASl'U'LS AUSTRAL I TWDEXTE _EQUOKE XAUTAS 
SQUAMMOSO (LUCAS EXCIPULAS FEOORI 

at quantum genus hoc oa ptura distat aiulla 

QITAM-PREDEM HANNON ICO CUM LUCE SEN'S IT I BEIL 

From the centre of the compass rises a knob with four pendants surmounted 
by a female figure, no doubt, representing the town of Eiikhnyzon, From the 
position of the hands it would seem that a shield, probably with I ho arms of the 
town, has been held in front of the figure. The inside of the cover (Plate V.) is 
engraved with formal scrolls, and has a raised centre embossed and chased with a 
bird’s nest, on the waves, four cherubs' heads representing the winds, while out of 
a cloml appears an arm holding a sceptre with the letters CHRS; around is the 
inscription : 

tiUTLELMUS 1). U. PRINCEPS A UR A! ALE CO. NASSAYT .E 
XI DU LOR HOimSOXAS CHRISTO COH1BENTE FRQCELLAS ET 

BRUM A IMMITI A HE VIS TRANQUIL L US IX UNO IS. 

VOL. UA. p 




84 Notes un ,t Standing Cup of tilter gilt with the Anna of II Win in the Silen t. 

Tlie Iwl (Pinto VI.) is tazza-shaped ami lias a similar subject embossed 
within it, i>. a fleet o! small ships surrounding some of larger sD-c with; mtic*- 
tiuns of two towns around the edge, and at the top the shield ami Litm* of William 
the Silent; around is the following inscription : 

CAPTIVE TESTEM PHlALAM BORTtONlA >'<■] CLASS1S 
MENTOR EA SCALPTAM MITTIMUS ARTE TIBI 
I T QOOTTES UDIR ADMORIS NOSTRA LABELLIS 
DONA TLLE TOTIES SIS MEMOS ENCBUSLE. 


The outside is embossed with a frieze of tritons arid sea monsters, The knop 
is elaborately chased with earreated figures, four goats heads, and pendent fi nits. 
Below* are sea monsters and tritons in the sea. The disc beneath the foot is 
engraved in a similar style to the interior of the coyer, and Inis in the middle a 
lion’s head in relief. 

The arms of William the Silent as they appear in this cup are to be 
found in Van Loon’s Hi attire metallique tie* JP(*;/# Bax* and what seems to be 
the particular victory which occasioned this presentation is to be found on 
p, lflE of the same volume, where a sea fight, almost identical with that shown 
within the cup, is commemorated by a medal shown on the following page. The 
Spanish fleet was on this occasion commanded by the Comte de Bossu, who, after 
having sailed to North Holland, entered the Zuider Zee to attack the North 
Hollanders, whose fleet was there. The Dutch had smaller ships, huf more in 
number, and on the 11th October, 1573, tiny attacked the Spaniards. Soon the 
flagship, which was called the Inquisition, was attacked by the Dutch admiral and 
three small ships, and meanwhile the Dutch had obtained possession of a large 
imm-of-wur of die fleet and three of smaller size; the rest of the Spanish fleet then 
set sail, leaving ilieir admiral to his fate. Admiral Bossu, having defended his 
ship throughout, the whole night, only surrendered when his force was reduced to 
fifteen men. The Dutch on this occasion took three hundred prisoners, and Olio* 
third of these were sent to Enkhuyzen, while the Comte de Bossn with the rest 
wort* taken to Horn. 

That the cup refers lo this an ion and not to any uther of the many sen fights 
that took place about this time is fairly proved by the plate reproduced here 
(Plate VIII.) This forms No. 93 of a series of engravings of the exploits of the 
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Note* on rt Standing Cup of silver trith the Jwm <\f H ill taw the &ihv(* 8 > 
Emperor Charles V., in the possesion of Mr. Max Rosenheim, F.S.A., who has 

kindly allowed it to be reproduced.® 

This volume was produced by an artist named 1' runcis Hogenbeig, "ho uas 
working in England in the second half of the sixteenth century, and engraved a 
portrait of Queen Mary in 1555. It will he noticed that there is some similarity 
in the arrangement of the designs in the print and in the 
Enkbuyzen being shown in much the same manner in both. The five verses 
beneath describe the discomfiture of Alva’s fleet, and at the foot is the data 
« A mm Dili M.WjTTim. Am xi. Octobris.” 

This print therefore clearly shows for what occasion the cup was made, while 
the legend within the bowl proves with equal certainty that it was a token of the 
gratitude of the town of Enklmyzcn to William the Silent. The allegorical 
design inside the cover refers to the position of William, and it may also be i'.lu 
to that of the Hollanders themselves. The motto “ truuqmllus in nndis ” waft 
adopted by William. 

There remain other points as to which no equally conclusive evidence is 
forthcoming, that is, tho name of the artist who designed the cup, the place 
where it was made, and its history. 

With regard to the first, the stylo is fully characteristic of Netherlands art 
of the time. 0 The design is l*>th graceful and dignified, while the execution of 
the details, particularly in the figures of the tritons and sea monsters, is of a very 
Idtrk order. By a curious coincidence our Fellow, Mr. Mas Rosenheim, ha,-, made 
u second contribution towards the elucidation of the story in securing the bronze 
plaques shown in Plate VH. These plaques, probably intended to serve us silver¬ 
smith’s models for a vessel of this kind, are without doubt from the same hand 
that furnished tho designs for Lord Yarborough’s cup, though they are not 
identical. Unfultimately the name of the artist lias not been discovered. 
Unluckily also the cup itself bears neither a town mark nor the stamp of the 
silversmith- This is, however, not a surprising omission. It is by no means 
uncommon to find that such objects, made expressly as royal gifts, arc unprovided 
with the usual guarantees of purity of metal or of compliance with the regulations 
of the trade guild : m such cases they would be superfluous precautions. Having 
regard to the special and appropriate character of tho designs, it may readily Ih> 
assumed that the cup can only have been made in one of the principal cities of the 

* Kvrtze emiettniw iris Keyiet Carol tw drr V. itt Africa Bern Koiiit/ von Thonit to tWK dem 
JiarbOTWH n mil Kruganaiug j«r hutffe 
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Netherlands, where oven in tliin troubled time inspiration from the most cultured 
art centres was frequent, and artists capable of producing work of the highest 
quality were to lie found. 

There are no documents in the possession of Lord Yarborough that relate to 
the cup, and we can only roly upon probabilities and family tradition. These 
point to Sir William Pelham, Lord Justice of Ireland, as the ancestor who brought 
the cup into the family. He was a distinguished soldier during Elizabeth's reign, 
and occupied a number of important offices, his judgment as well as liis skill in 
military matters being highly considered. Apart, from a strenuous career in 
Ireland, whore his office plunged him deeply into debt, ho was on more occasions 
than one in the Netherlands ; in 1578 he went thither on a diplomatic mission 
with Lord Cob bam and Mr, Secretary Walsiughnin, After some years spent in 
Ireland, he went, again to the Netherlands in 1586, He was wounded in an 
engagement, and after a brief sojourn at home returned to the Low Countries, 
and died at Flushing in 1587. William the Silent was assassinated in 1584, and 
it is quite conceivable that this cup was given to his English ally Sir William 
Pelham as a remembrance of the dead hero. 

It is but fair to state that Mr. Reginald Blomtiehl, F.fl.A., who first- saw 
tills interesting cup in Lord Yarborough's collection, had already pointed out the 
probability of its having been made to commemorate the sea fight in 157J. 
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VTI* at Ca&ntent, il/iwuwo nth shire, mi the Site of the Rom ano- Bri fi#h 

City of Ventn BUurum, in the years 1901 — 1903. By T. Asituv, Jun., 
F.S.A., A. R. Hudp, Eeq., F.S.A.. and A. T. Martin, 
Eg*]., M.A., F.S.A. 


Rc*il AO i Feljrainy, 1904- 


I.—The Nooth Gate and Buildings adjacent'. (Plan, Piatt IX.) 

The excavations upon this portion of the site have been in progress since 1901, 
but it was not til] 1903 that, they were carried so far as to enable the Committee 
to submit a report upon them. 

The bind which has been under examination there is the property of Lord 
Tredegar, F.S.A., anti the greater part of the cost of the work has been defrayed 
by him. The Committee desire to take this opportunity of expressing their grati¬ 
tude, and their appreciation of the great help which he Inis given towards the 
exploration of OaenvenL There is no doubt that much of the support which they 
have received is due to the example which he has set. 

The feature of greatest interest is the North Git to itself. It cannot 1 m? said to 
have been discovered for the first, time, for the exterior of it has always been 
visible, and is marked in the 25-mch Ordnance Survey;* and the interior of the 

* 18dl Edition, fn ills ReiiMil hdtlinti <>f ID01 the*' Si tv nf Vi.rth (lute'’ is incorrectly marked 
fort ha* west, where a modern mud passes through the line of the nitrtli wall. It h pesaSblo I hut an 
ancient street inn tit least ns far as the north wall, the street separating House So. II. Iram House 
No. IV. ("these numbers refer to the bniMingg to tbe south of tbe tindern high roud shown in A.rha<<~ 
lojia, Iviii, jil. xxvt.) and pacing between the building excavated by Mr. Drake in lm \ Proceeding* 
<>f ttit Clifton Antiquarian (7«f». iii, 41). and the “site from which a tessellated pavement was 
mn tired by the lute bishop of Lkndaff " (Octavius Morgan in Archtteoiogia, xxxvi, 425. pi. xxxYu. 
No. 7). Whether it passed tii rough the city wait is ijuite unknown, and Uieie is no reftNim for 
placing the North Chita tiw. 

VO I,. I.IX. n 
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gate iteelf was brought to light in IS90 by the then owner of the land. But it 
was not until 1901 that it became possible to excavate the gate thoroughly, 

Hie gate itself consist. 1 ) of a single opening, without guard chambers flanking 
it, placed at a point where the city wall makes a change in its direction, the part 
to the cost of the gate making an angle of 6" with that to the west,' The axis of 
the gate is not accurately at right angles to either line of wall, hut was planned 
with reference to the western line of wall, as the error here is only 2 C ns against 7 s 
with the eastern line, The mound b behind the town wall has Wen discovered on 
the cast of the gate, but not as yet on the west of it, so that it is impossible to tell 
w het.ber the change in direction occurred in the original fortifications, or whether 
it was introduced by the builders of the wall. It is, however, worth noticing that 
the reason for this departure from the straight hue (which is fairly well main¬ 
tained on the other sides of the city wall) was probably the decision not to place 
tlie north-east angle of the station on low ground, where it would have been easily 
commanded by an attacking force, but to keep to the higher land and not sacrifice 
rlu 1 natural advantages of the position to a desire for symmetry. 

The capstones are tn eftii on the west piers inaide and out, the inner being 
3 mches lower in level than the outer. The inner (for section, see fig. 1) measures 

1 =3 feet 9 inches from west to east, and projects beyond the face of 
[he pier (which is ?> foot 1 inch wide) 7 inches on the west and 
1 inch on the east; it is inches high, and 1 foot 10 inches wide 
at the bottom (including the 2 inches which it projects beyond the 
south face of the pier). The east side of the pier projects about the 
same distance from the gateway, whereas on the west it projects 
■i feet 4 inches from the inner face of the wall; BO that the west 
side of the ptor had not a capstone for its whole extent and can 
a y Lav f vlslble - This is home out by the fact that the 

Fsfr l Section id ^ Gl f 0 * Je ca P sione * s rot ^j by the axistence of rough 
SE5, ' *■*» a “« le ’**• fl» pta join, the main wall. The inner 

,i .i . , . 01 !h’ 01ty w " 11 *“ e tLu3 ab " ost certainly hidden by a bank of 

erntb, so that (as is still the case at the east and west gates) the ascent into the 

2 r “t 7 “ *+ riS ° —S This, considering^that 

lav at 'a 1 I"” 1 •? “ >a ° k ’ I “ ent W!,1! ™PptJrting the plateau behind it, which 

aim, a r ; i ,ngeZ; y “ *“* ‘ U ° *""* % - • P-*** 

'• '» th. Bd*k OS*, H.p. 
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The capstone of the internal east pier corresponds almost precise!j in size, 
measuring 3 feet 10 inches by I foot inches by 9 inches thick, anil has a similar 
moulding.* 

The capstone of the west external pier measures 2 feet 2 inches along the 
east face, which hears a moulding (fig. 2). It is loft rough on the north (outer) 
side as though another similar stone had come outside it; but if this were the 
case, as it apparently must have tieen, as the capstone project s only 2 feet 2 inches 
from the back of the pier, it is curious that the arch which springs from the piera 
should be set so far back, and we are compelled to suppose that there was another 
arch outside it, though this would make the northern arch have no less than four 
rows of voussorrs side by side j the inner arch has two, The capstone docs not 
extend to the western edge of the pier, which is a further proof that another 




Fig. 3. Scvtiun of comice b!<* k 
of KcrtJi Gute, Cj) 

stone came in front of it to carry a moulding right along the north face of 
the pier. 

Two cornice blocks (tig, 3), probably from the upper part of the gate, were 
also found, measuring respectively 2 feet by 2 feet 5 inches over all, and 1 foot 
9 inches by 2 feet over all. 

The gate-piers on the outside measure 4 feet 10 inches from north to south, 
and are flush with the outer face of the wall. They arc not bonded into the wall 
either on the inside or on the outside, and indeed may be said to pass right 
through it. The total depth of the gateway is therefore 13 feet 8 inches, while 

* It bap by mistake been ro-ot-ected on the p* to run I mat pier. It waa reatmf? on the debris 
whk'b, till recently, filled Bp the north wide of the (tale. 

(I 2 


t>n 
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list? apace Itetween Hie piers which served to lake the gates when open is 7 feet, 
deep, and recessed 7 inches back from the piers, Tu this wall on each side is 
h groove 7 indies high by 5 inches deep, and 5 feet, in length, and in the 
liaek of each groove are two holes, perhaps intended for metal bolts to hold The 
beams which supported the gate itself; " the holes measure inches wide by 



* The North Uaifc, from wiLli.iut 


I i high, are lined with mortar, and are about 1 foot, ii inches deep. The grooves 
he feet 1 inch above the later roadway. The piers were probably originally 
built of large squared blocks of sandstone, but have been reconstructed at a 


* It l w , however, pewibla tint these grooves served to mppift the mof of some later structure 
which built into the ffutevny. The hole* on the east are not B o clearly marked n S ihoue 

4?T1 Till" WC*t. 
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Inter time with smaller stones. At present the inner piers are eaeli at ton t •> feet 
wide; the outer piers are *1 feet 2 inches wide above all footings. 

The rest of tin* gateway was constructed of smaller blocks of limestone and 
sandstone, the former predominating, ami occurring exclusively in the vousso Lrs 
of the arches. These sprang separately from each of the pairs of piers and had 
a span of 8 feet 9 inches; the space between them, t> feet 10 inches ill width, had 


KLg, -V The turtle, fibowin^ jmamal bltidttifcl!- 

perpendicular walls, and probably a flat, celling, in any case a ceiling higher than 
and unconnected with the arches. There was very likely a chamber over the 
gateway, and it must have been not unlike the smaller gates in the Aurahau wall 

at Rome. 

The history of the gate has been somewhat complicated. The only roadway 
of which traces have been found within the gate itself in the western half of it. 
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lies only 4 feot 10 implies below the spring of the external arch mid Cannot have 
been the original road, which moat have lain some two feet lower, as the projecting 
footing of the piers,, which is carried right along the side walla of the gateway, 
earlier roadway has actually lw!pn found within the city at a 
distance of 14 feet from the gate, and at a depth of 3 feet 
below the upper roadway. 1 

The blocks of sandstone containing the round iron sockets 
for the pivots on which the gate turned arc in their proper 
position with respect to the upper roadway, though it Moms 
not impossible that they were originally in use at the lower 
level, the two blocks not being uniform in shape and size, 
though the position of the socket holes (which measure tif inches 
iu diameter on the west ami 6 inches on the east, and 3| inches 
in depth in both cases) with respect to the line of the jamb is 
identical. 

Again, the internal piers at any rate have been recon¬ 
structed at least once, as they consist, in their present condition, 
mainly of small blocks of sandstone and limestone, only a few of 
llio original blocks of sandstone, 3 feet in. width, still remaining 
in dtu. 

At a still later dale the gateway ceased to exist as such, 
and was blocked up by a wall on the inner side 3 feet in 
thickness,' 1 which on the west side rests upon a round base of 
sandstone (see section, fig. t>), 2 feet, in diameter, and a few 
sandstone blocks, perhaps from the piers of the gate, while on 
the east it is supported by the lower half of the eastern gate 
pier, the upper part of which, with the capstone, bad already 
disappeared, while the lower half itself is much out of the perpendicular. 

An opening, 3 feet 1 inch in width and about 5 feet 2 inches in height, has 
been left on the west side of the east pier; it lias as a lintel a Luge block of sand* 

* It i* notcfwcinhj- that the upper roadway was not eliflwvered immediately inside the gate; it 
did not* in fact, begin to appear for about 4 feet from It. Wlmt has been the cause o£ itn dis¬ 
appearance it m difficult to say. 

* This filling is eauiotiBly inadequate, \m\ ibere were no traces of any solid material to the 
north of it on the west side, while the cast wan naturally left open for the culvert. The mortar used 
in it Is of inferior quality. It is quite possible that the wall serosa the gateway is later in dati- 
thnu the rest of the filling; it may indeed belong to the structure within the gate referred to above. 


ttliGiys, And lliia 



-L-'ijr. G. Stit'Li'rLI uf \jOi-H 
ftmd ia hladklag of 
ttortll Gate* ti) 
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atone, 4 feet 9 inches long by I foot 10 inches by 1 foot high, which is part of a 
cornice removed from some building. 

The opening falls into the line of a passage which passes northwards through 
die gateway; its east side is formed by the wall of the gate itself, while on the 
west" large'stones from the piers have been placed up on end against the portion 
of the upper roadway which still remains in ritv. To the south" this passage 
becomes a kind of culvert or channel, with large slabs of stone placed on end 
forming its sides, which can only be traced for a distance of 27 feet uphill from 
the gate. The black soil found in a sort of gutter in the earth which runs at 
the bottom of the culvert just below the bottom of the stones, could be traced 
18 feet further southwards, but no further; in fact the deposit seemed to widen 
out, as if there bad been an accumulation of drainage at this point, from which 
it ran down through the culvert and the opening in the gate. 

The question of the culvert is, however, further complicated by another 
discovery. A line of wooden pipes, united by iron rings, seems to have run 
between the culvert stones, and can be traced m a southerly direction, as far as it 
has been possible to follow the road itself (see Plan). The rings to the cast of 
Hou^e No. On were, in fact, only reached by cutting through the gravel Imd of the 
road (which is here t> inches in thickness, with a layer of large stones under it, 

G inches to 1 foot in thickness) to a depth of about 1 foot 1> inches below its tippet 
surface. They are alternately 3 inches and 4 inches in diameter (which shows that 
the two large ends anil the two small ends of the trunks were placed together), and 
the wood adhering go each side of them shows that they were inserted m the 
thickness of the trunk, the bore of which may have been 2 inches.’' They are, as 
a rule, found about 5 feet 3 inches apart, where i/i »itn. Two other rings and 
portions of a third were found in the excavations in the playground of the school, 
in a gully under the centre of this rood, in most of which the road-bed had 
perished, though in one place the outline of the trunks seemed to tie preserved, 

This line of pipes may have passed through the gate in or just above a 
channel (the prolongation of the gutter referred to above) about 1 foot wide 
by 1 foot 6 inches deep, the sides of which are formed of rough stones, while 
the floor is of hard gravel. The top of it is 8 feet below the later roadway, so 
that it must have lain just under the earlier and lower roadway.* But a few 

* Port of the drem of a cohmm 1 foot ii inch** in diameter whk found bMeftbWrts. 

« Thoy at* exactly like those found in House No. 111. in 1900 (Archil, t<J ia T Mi.309). Snailsr 
rings have l«*n brand at Silckester, snd also in Krfltice. See Ai*cJuwoJ<tf«h h 4 ““ 

* Three collars all nbont 3 inches to diameter were foand close together in the gateway. 
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collars have lx*en found at a higher level; a fourth, besides the three just men* 
tinned, discovered in the gateway was actually 4 inches above the surface of the 
later roadway, and others were found above the stones of the culvert. These are 
alioitt 4 inches in diameter, and may belong to a renewal of the northern portion 
of the line of pipes. Or it may be held that the construction of the culvert led to 
the destruction of the road-lied and the line of pipes under it, aft the collars in it 
are found at irregular intervals, ami three were actually found close together in 
the gateway; and this seetus the better explanation. It is almost impossible that 
so large a channel as the culvert can have been made to carry a single line of 
v ooden pipes. On the other baud, the opening to which the culvert leads is 
hardly large enough to have been left to serve as a postern after the gate as such 
had been blocked up, as there would not have been sufficient headway. 

When the gate was excavated the space not occupied by the roadway nor by 
the blocking wall was found to lie full of loose stones, including several voussoirs 
of the gate itself. 

At a distance of do feet to the east of the gate a counterfort IS feet long 
projects inwards, to the amount of 1 foot at the west end and 2 feet 2 inches at 
the east end.' 1 It. lies in both cases right over the rough stone foundation of the 
wall, and at the west end the lower part of it for 3 feet fj inches above the top of 
the upper set-off is not bonded into tbe main wall, while nt the east end the 
whole is bonded in, This may conceivably indicate that when tbe counterfort 
™ " tUletI 11|U lowe1, part '4 the main wall at its western end was still standing 
and could be made use of again, whereas the rest required entire reconstruction. 
The counterfoil can hardly have been part of the original construction, since 
il projects over the foundation of the wall, and its masonry is better than that 
of the main wall; and its mortar joints, unlike those of the main wall, are neatly 
pointed. 

At the back of the counterfort a mass of stones and mortar lias been placed 
to give additional strength, breaking into the slope of the mound, which has been 
cut away to give room for it. 

The foundation trench for the wall is clearly seen west of the counterfort* it 
is cut through the hard clay, extending to a width of 1 foot 3 inches south of the 
wall at the lowest point of its rough stone foundations, but narrowing rapidly. 


- Tl,f B in the m^remeiil it the Uighesi point pranrveci. At the bottom of Urn t™, ™ d 
amoi .,,1 0 f project mu « *• mm* but nt the east end it is 1 foot g i n „ }l ^ only ,h, w.JI I, , t / 
slightly, hr docs nl.so the innm city wnlJ. ’' Storing in 
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This is too deep to he a prolongation of the mound slope to the south, of the 
counterfort, a fuel which seeing to indicate that this trench is cut in the slope of 
the mound. There are three weep-holes in the counterfort similar to those in the 

main wall. 

Another similar counterfort 20(1 feet to the west of the gate is 13 feet t» inches 
wide, projecting 2 feet inwards, while a third, 25:1 feet to the east of the gate, is 
134 feet wide and projects inwards 18 inches. 


Fig- f* of (he difcctl uUiflldfc tW Nurih Linte 

After the pile had ceased to lie in use the upper road surface in from of it 
within was occupied bv a group of small furnaces, which were obviously either 
sunt in the soil or packed round wit h earth outside, as the inner side only of their 
walls is faced. Along the wall at the north end of the group runs a path of 
cobblestones 1 foot 7 inches in width. In one of them was found a group of 
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iron objects, including a portable anvil and a horn’s bit. Burnt ear 111 and 
charcoal were found in most of them. 

The problem of the roads ascending from the gate into the city now 
Haims attention. The solution of it has not been rendered easier by any 
discoveries outside the gate, for cultivation has so reduced fclio level that there are 
no traces of either road, nor of the prolongation of the culvert. Nothing, in fact, 
appeals but the ditch cut in the yellow clay, which, as excavated immediately in 
front of the gate (fig, 7), is ouly 10 fret wide and f feet deep ;* it is, however, 
probable that its size has Ik*™ reduced by the removal of the uppermost portion 
of its banks. The culvert probably fell into this ditch, and as the latter slopes 
towards the east, there would have been no stagnation. 

The remains of a roadway immediately in front of the gate on the inside must 
have belonged to an open space, for the only road proper which can lx? traced 
goi'ig hhii) hwards rims on the east side of the culvert, sloping up with it, and so 
into the interim* of the city. To the west a road, about 12 feet in width, rims 
parallel to the city wall as far as the western boundary of the property ut the 
modem mail* 

The road from the gate ascends in a slanting direction, with a gradient of 
1 in 12, which is that of the top of the stones forming the sides of the culvert, 
until it reaches a well, which it leaves on the east. This well was found in a much 
dilapidated state; it was lined with rough stone-work for a thickness of about 
I foot 4 inches, and was about 2 feet in diameter. The stone-work did not con¬ 
tinue right to the bottom, which was of hard red clay, bat ended about 3 feet 
3 inches More It was reached/ Th* bottom of the well was 12 feet below the 
modern gross level, i.e. about lit foot below the road level. No finds of special 
importance were made in it. The road, after passing the well, turns to run at 
right angles to th* city wall, and passes on the cast side of a long narrow building 
(Block A n), measuring 93 feet by 24 feet at the east end and 21] feet at the west 
with traces of earlier walls at the north-east angle, with which was also connected 
the wall which runs parallel to and just outside its north wall To the south again 

tJjp n,>Hb U 10 ^ 80 fWt ' **“ '**“*« ^ **• -ho** vnt:™]y OE 

tbe ^ « 

■ th« fnct tlttt the -tawm* did mi extend upwanfc f ftr mor , : . ttl4n 3 fflc| . . 

... it «™ »ot .t .11 faqntaH. ,b». ltlC „„ « vnr . '™ 

rrninrkub[jr itallinr, bjkJ m w*it-r found in it, ^ u ™ od 
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the road turns slightly, and corresponding with its new direction are some almost 
entirely destroyed walls (Block B n) * the foundations of which are alone preserved* 
Thev were, however, originally perhaps connected structurally with a portion of a 
large and important building which we have called House So. I In, much of which 
lies outside Lord Tredegar's property.* 

Htmse No. 11 y .—This building bears traces of reconstruction in its eastern 
portion, almost tlie tv hole of Room 3 having been added later, and the original 
north wull having been suppressed,® In this long room there are traces of a 
border of old red sandstone (easai'fe which belong t.o a mosaic pavement discovered 
in 1881, and described in the T*opera of the MontwMtththir< mill ( 'tietluvn Ju fijiiiuib » 
Association for 1882 / The pavement itself was broken up* and the tcneene con¬ 
veyed to Cardiff, where they now repose in the museum in bags, the present 
curator, Mr. John ’Ward, F.S.A., having wisely declined to recoil struct the pave¬ 
ment in the absence of materials for au accurate reproduction of the design/ 

The south wall of this room shows traces of two coats of plaster in infw, 
the lower having a yellow dodo with reddish splashes, the upper a red dodo with 
a red quarter round moulding at the foot of it, corresponding in level with the 
border of the mosaic pavement of the room. Fragments of the decoration o! the 
upper portion of the walls were also recovered. Belonging to the lowest layer arc 
many pieces with a field of red splashed with block, while the upper layer liml in 
places a green or strawberry coloured ground splashed with mauve and red; this 
latter baa itself been hacked to make it take a third coat, of which hardly any 
traces remain. 

This room led westwards to a very largo hypocauat (No. 2) The stokehole, 

1 UmKuifincnti in foot; i 3) It by 7) ; (2) 101 by 12; (11 7^ by 12. 

* Tl» dimmioiu of tin' severnl r«inw on 1 in feet: (11 IH by 27, the west nod is the Imlf of ft 
rwgulnr bcttigtni with side* 14 h«i in lutigih; (2i 21 by 27 ; (3) 7J by IP}. 

* From this nnrltiT mil iirnr ihi* luiddlr of Itonm fl » erna* wall him 'nnlliwia!*, upon Hip 
west si lIp sf which lire wwc Kmnin 1 ' nf fpnrn plnstt-r. Tin 1 wn* Wall wn* uiitnrally snpprt-^' 4 it» 
Lbo tutor houso; at any rote this only portion of it that wo hare boon hide to lay b»*»- 

t R22 (with one pint*, from n drawing made for Mr. OcUrius Morgan). Cf. also Pro&adiagt 
„f the S VwWy of Anfymtrit*. 2nd S. viii. 542, rviiil the ftrtioh- by the WWM writer in dr 
Msri. 118-137, nnd pi um H already cited. In hi* lint of dhuovcriea {p. 425) Hr. Morgan noten; 
“3. Kornnins of two tBswlkted imvcmonts, in great pari destroy**! " at ft point coi-irapoiulmg to 
tin* eaet cmj of Hmifiu No. II s* 

■ Upon the north w«3l of ihiH room lie* & mttm nf concrete with n *]&h Wnimlli lin^l 

Turtii^llj wUhfllaWof o\d ml sandstone It 111*15 liim> kiin * ^ *&*wm poiterior fcu thr 
dostruotuffi fjf ibu wnll r ind raxit*m*d marh \ltne rabbin II 

it 2 
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1 foot G inches wide, with tiled sides, is on the north side, and the yike in the 
immediate neighborhood of it ate formed uf tiles 1" inches square, the rest being 
single blocks of sandstone from 2 feet to 2 feet G inches in height and varying 
from S inches to 1 foot, in thickness/ Phis room led by ti wide opening with either 
arched or Hut lintel, supported by two pilasters of masonry which project 2 feet on 
each side, into another room which terminates in a regular lndf hexagon, and 
wind i was also heated by a continuation of the ammo hypocaust. The building 


did Dor apparently extend (nrtlier west, but the shape of this room is extreme 
unusual. The end walls bare very wide footings both within and without. 

ooai n had a hue mosaic pavement in at least eight colours, white, bln 

" f " fr " i,0,! ' S ““ i,Kr ” HonseX' 0 . 11 . R„,„ 14, in Arrhwohq 
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black, green, dark brown, light brown, red, yellow, salmon pink, with a border of 
dark blown tetoserx 1 inch square. Of this pavement many small fragments have 
been found, though it has not been possible to gain any clue as to the design of 
the whole; its destruction is tine to the use of the site as a kitchen garden. The 
tessera 1 vary in size from to ~ inch square. There have also been found ninny 
fragments nf wall plaster, which will require protracted study if anything is to be 
made of the design. It is curious that Room 1 has produced far fewer fragments 
of pavement, and hardly any fallen wall plaster, though, if proof were needed that 
iti was decorated in this way, there is plaster still in mtu in the angle between the 
main wall and the southern of the two pilasters dividing it from Room 'll. 1 he 
concrete bed of the pavement was 5 inches thick. Tlie south wall of Rooms 1 
and 2 is preserved to a considerable height, over t> feet, above the floor of the 
liyjK>eaust, ami nearly 4 feet above the pavement level, and the doorway, 5 feet in 
width, at tlie south side of Room 2, is clearly to be seen. Three vertical slits an- 
also visible in the wall (fig. 8), of which the westernmost (in Room 1) alone 
extends down to tlie floor level, but not below its upper surface, while the two 
to the east do not, come within a foot of it, so that it seems hard to imagine that 
these can have been used to contain flue tiles, as would otherwise have seemed 
probable. 

To the south of Room 8 if? a corridor (Room 1). Most of it lies under the 
next garden, but a portion of the room at the oast end (Room 5) has been laid 
bare, showing that it had a pavement, 1 of black and w hite chequers, each square 
measuring inches, with a broad border of old red sandstone temn-a>. There 
art? also traces of a similar border in Room 4. 

Before the corridor was formed there must have been a mom 10 feet wide in 
its west portion, and to the east of it a room of uncertain width. Some way to 
Hit? south of this room in the next garden is a well, which has always been 
reputed to lie Roman, but has never been properly explored.* 

The building may have extended southwards as fur as the street running ea?t 
and west, but the excavations have not yet made this certain. 


1 Under this paTemeut rt im a solid foundation df 9tone# cediDteJ together for at least 4 feet* 
aa though the ground had been ieftecare when this part of the house was built, 

b ilr. Oct anus MorgaA notes in his urticlo already cited the esiftionco in the somh-enst antflo 
nf this garden of (Kq. 5} Jl i^mfiins of a ruined hypoetust with siimlntoiiii pillnrfi^ f which has p we were 
told, been found again quite recently, and in the south-wrest portion of it (Xo» b) “ two Hemieirenlnr 
wullft, apparently parts of towers {*»), 
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II a use Ao. In, lo flie west of House No. II x were discovered the remains 
of a building which has been designated House No, I s, though whether it is one 
house or more is uncertain. Its western portion lies tinder a modern road, and has 
m consequence not been explored;* hut it seems to hare had a large courtyard 
in which was a well, J feet 3 incites in diameter, lined with stonework, 1 foot 6 
inches in width, and 19 feet deep to the bottom. Nothing was found in it but a 
quantity of bones of animals, chiefly cattle. 

On the north side of the courtyard can he traced a range of rooms (3-7), with 
perhaps a corridor on the north (1) and south (8, 9), No discoveries of note were 
made in any of these rooms except in Hoorn 6, which had a hjpocaust supported 
2 feet in height, and varying in breadth anil thickness from 11 inches 
C 1L _ | ^ oot hy ^ inches. Remains of the mosaic pavement were found 

am e Le only piece of any size is now preserved in the Museum, The tuserm are 
e, due-black, light brown, and red, and are very small, measuring alxmt 
" ITl °h sqaare, and well laid. The design is geometrical. 

^ If Vr ‘ 0, ’ ld m'<*r that this room has undergone reconstruction at some period, 
oi e \\all projecting into it on the west side has built into it two of the stone 

** l ^ t0 ‘ he >P°^ «* * * a supposition, rendered, it 

Z“T / ?r b Z 7 thediliC0Voi 7° f *"8™*. of the mosaic pavement, 
d f L J , Z Ca0nVent * he Vpocanst was undergoing a process of 

* T 1 ; W llCh ^ nev " r coriJ i ,leteJ - T *» hypocaust happened to Ml within 

the shed winch is now used as a museum, and it has therefore been possible to 
preserve it in situ without difficulty. 1 

abacus! E0:itl ™ t C ° rnei ' ° { BU ° m 6 ™ f0m3a 11 oapitol without 

The drain passing across the space numbered 5 and the corridor (8) r uns for 

u-^*ti . T I s illdK ' s " i,K ' ..<H>i it™ p™ 

l f l r f fZZ and had of Tou Z h ^“^tone blocks, being partly 
roofed with slabs of limestone. It sloped gently northwards. The stone L t |' 

y U , L ‘ ndf W] " C} \ paHbI1 - y blockctl tlK * dn “b have boon merely a f aUeil 

block or may be the comer stone of a turn. 


It probably extrmied ns fur its the Rlreot referred to nlwwj. ti.~ j- 
m.^aro « follows: No. 1. fi} feet wide j No. 2, SJ foot by 7 fe rt - No H’uT ^ ^ 
i'l feet W2Ji foot; No. 6,22* Foot by 20 feet; X„ 7 2*4 f Let , 1T S' t t ** «*■ +• 

” ** by 6 fet, No. 10 , flo foot w it ft*t - No if mZ uT" ^ ^ * 

No. 14, 6! feet wide ; No. lfi, B foot radios j No. 16, 7 fbJ wide ; 'W ^*** b| ^ > 
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The purpose of the spaces numbered 10, 12, is uncertain, while the large 
Hoorn 13 is to a great extent destroyed, and the south-east angle of the building 
lies beneath a modern cottage, in front of which are situated the spaces numbered 
14 to 17. Room 15, with its apsidal termination, can hardly have coexisted with 
Rooms I t and 1G, and as the southern end of the apse wall makes a straight joint 
against their oast wall, it is probably a later addition, to which the wall dividing 
the spaces 14 and 16 belongs. These may have been one room originally, which 
was suppressed when Room 1 b was built, unless the walls were mere sleeper walls 
beneath the floor. 

A large part of a human skeleton was found at the broken or unfinished 
end of the apse wall 

To the south of Room 17 is a space about a foot in width, and to the south 
of this a wall 2 feet 6 inches in thickness, probably the north wall of another 
house. 

On the east side of the road from the North Gate, which is here about 14 feet 
wide, ami opposite to Block Ax, is the entrance to a large courtyard measuring 
99 feet by 93 ; the double gateway was 8 feet in width, and the iron socket for the 
pivot, 3 inches in diameter, anti leaded into the stone, is still in situ on the north 
>idc, while on the south the place where it stood i.s still traceable. The foundations 
of the north wall of the court seem to have been laid on the crown of the mound. 
The court forms an approach to three buildings, House No, IIIx and Blocks < ’ n 
and D n. 

Block On, which we roach first, is entered on the south; a small portion of 
the courtyard is here paved with rough pitching. It consists of only two rooms 
measuring (1) 32 feet by 241 feet, (2) (enclosed in 1) 14 feet by 11-1 feet. There 
is no trace of any flooring in either room. 

House No, XITjv.'—T o the east of it is House No. Ill X, 1 which consists of a 
range of rooms running north and south, with a narrower range on each side of 
them, mud some extra rooms on the south. The main entrance was from the 
courtyard into Room 5 by a double doorway, the threshold stone b of which, 


11 The diniertJiiidrm of ihc, several rooms are a? follows : No. | n 1 tJ fret by 11 Feel ; No. 2 P 7A f l-.■ ? 
by 15J feist; Nn, 3, t4J fc*t by 154 feet : No 4, fret by l.H fret; No. 5, 74 it-A by £/>$ feet ; 
No. ti, 14 feet by 14J feet; No. 7, feel by 3\ foist; Nn, 8, 14 feet by 7J feet; No. 9, J-j feet by 
14 fret s No. 30, 14 feet by l&J feet; No, U 5 10| feet by 174 No. 1% 17 feeb by 17| feet; No U t 
13| fret by m m ; No. 14 r 9 feet by 17], feet. 

Tbemmibi i- of threshold stones preserved In remarkable; they are all of oolite. 
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5 feot G inches by 2 feet inches, with an aperture of 4 feet, is still in situ. 

I i 1 *) It has a bolt hole in I lie centre and a leaded socket hole mi the east 
>hk, the object of ivhicli us not clear. This room was payed with red lirick 
ti-xsera: ] to 14 inch square, and roughly cut* 

To the north is Room 2, entered by a door, the threshold of width is 4 feet 
inches wide, the doorway being about 3 feet wide; it was paved with concrete. 
On the south is another entrance by a single doorway 3 feet 2 inches in width, 
the threshold slab of which measures 5 feet by 1 font 11 inches, into Room U t 
through which the southern range (Rooms 11-13) wan probably reached; 
Rooms 2, 5, and 9 thus served as a corridor, though this was subdivided by 
doors to a greater extent than usual. On the east of the building a similar 
corridor is formed by Rooms 1 and 7, and Room 14 may perhaps b, treated as 
forming the south end of rhip corridor. 



The central range ol rooms (Rooms 1, 3, 0, 8, 10, and 13) does not present 
any remains of doorways, and how the rooms were entered is in some eases 
uncertain. Room l, which may hat® been a latrine, was reached from Room 4 
and was paved with slabs of old red sandstone. ’ 

Along tl.a north wall of Rooms 2, .1. and 4 runs a dram, which t „ a s as through 
Room 1, entering and leaving it by a square aperture in the angle of the w d! 
The dram lS about 13 indies wide, with a floor of sandstone slabs, and sides „f 
blocks of limestone. It could not lie followed move th.au 3 1 feet to the east, 

At the north-west corner of the house a, liue of old red sandstone eIab „ 
followed the west wall us for as the doorway from the court into Boon, S m ,l 
continued ugnm a kttlo further to the south. They prohalilr took dropping, from 


Room 8 has a gravel concrete Boor, it was no. accessible frou. Room 
the south, but the walls are not preserved to a sufficient height to show 


G on 
whut 
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other doorways it ma r have hail. We have already seen that it opened into 
Room 1, but whether it was approached from Room 2 or Room 4, or from both, is 
quite uncertain. Room 13, on the other hand, was only entered from Room 7 or 
Room 8, while with regard to the floors anil doorways in the southern portion of 
the house we ran suv nothing. Apparently there was a door from Room 7 into 
Room 1 *t, as there is an aperture in the wall 3 feet 0 inches wide, with a slab of 
sandstone in Room 1 < >, 1! foot 3 inches wide, serving its a step. In the south-west 
comer of Room fl is a hearth, 3 feet by 4 feet, built of slabs of stone ; but there 
are no other remains of interest in an v of the rooms. 

In Room 7 a black pot, 7 inches in diameter at the mouth, with lozenge- 
shaped decoration formed by incised lines, was found ; also a lead scale weight, 
weighing 2 lbs. 8| ozs. T and a largo bronze ring of a curious type. 

The southern wall of the courtyard rims up to the west wall of Room 11, 
from the south-west angle of which a wall runs south to Rlock Ms. To the east of 
this wall, at the western edge of a large open space which extends as far as the 
amphitheatre, is a well, > feet in diameter at the top and 2 feet 9 inches at the 
bottom, and 25 feet in depth; it was lined with masonry within 9 inches of the 
clav bottom, which was dished to collect the w ater. In it were found the upper 
stone of n quern (7 feet down), an iron pickaxe, a hook which fitted on a wooden 
shaft, and skulls of various animals. 

To the east of House No, ID \ is Block Ds, a rectangular building measuring 
181 f(,pt by UU feet, and containing iu the north-west corner remains of rough 
walling, with a slab of old red sandstone, 2| inches thick, placed on edge, for 
what purpose it is difficult to guess. On the south ride, just outride the south 
wall, is a drain ruuuiner eastwards for a length of 13 feel. It was V-shaped, 
about fi inches wide at the bottom, which was not floured, and L foot wide at the 
topi, and covered with slabs uf sandstone, which lay about -1 feat below present 
ground hpreL 

ihousi No, IV V.— On the east side of the road opposite io House No. 11 n is an 
open space in which debris, broken wall plaster, etc. were found, but further south 
are the remains of two more buildings. I he norl lie inmost (Block k n) consists only 
of two rooms, measuring 29 feet by 17 feet 4 aiul 12 feet by 1 1 feet, but. the latter, 
House So. IV N, is complete iu itself. 1 ' Its orientation differs sufficiently from that 

«, CW to On? north wo.ll of Boom 1 are two limestone paring blocks, which have cither served 
aa a step or an- fragments of the original flooring- 

* The dimenaioiw in feet of the rooms of this tiousi* are ns follows ■ 1 1) 0 by 7; (2) Gi l*v (1$ : 
<3) 9 by ; (4) ( J by 17 ; (a) I0J by l>>i ; (fl) £ | by lOj; (7) 1^1 by 17; (fl) IU by 8. 
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of House .Vo. II > to enable tbe road to pass between them. Room 1 U probably a 
aliop with a large double doorway, witli two threshold stones, giving ji total widtli 

1 ' "■ liolwa. The space between the grooves for the wooden door frames is 

t feet 0 inches, anil there is a bolt-hole nearly in tin- centre. The mom opens 
on to the street, and has no communycation with the rest of the house. Room 8 is 
similarly cut off, and lias a small doorway on the south side, \ feet iii width 
between the grooves which took the door-frames, the stone threshold nf which, 
5 feet in width, is still in situ. It had a gravel concrete floor, 2 feet 2 in dies 
below grass level. The other rooms call for no remark, except No, l. which is 
paved with four large slabs uf old red sandstone, while Room 3, id the ws-st end, 
seems to have contained a rubbish or latrine pit, 2 feet 8 inches deep, in which 
some pottery was found. 

Room 3, from its size and shape, is probably a storeroom; at its cast end an 
amphora, 1 foot l r > inches in diameter, was found built into the floor. The north 
wall of Room ;l, however, appears to puss through the lower courses of the east 
wall of Room 2, though it is crossed by its upper courses. Rooms I and 2 are 
therefore probably a later addition. The walls being as a rule destroyed above 
foundation level, the position of the doorways cannot be ascertained. 

It appears that at some period the north wall of Rooms 5 —7 has been 
reconstructed, and that to this change the separation of Room 3 from Room 7 
is due. 


II. Tltfl AimtlTHEATBE JlND THE lillLDWOS BOUND IT, (PLAN, PlATH X.) 

One of the most interesting discoveries made at Caerwctit has been that 
of the amphitheatre, situated within the town walls, a little to the east of 
the centre of the north side. Its remains are, however, curiously scanty, con¬ 
sisting only of a single wall 2 feet in thickness," enclosing an ellipse of 1 t-j foi-t 
by 121 feet. b 

Of the entrances to this space, which was most likely the arena, only one is 

■ On rile north aide the foundations, 3 £w*t thick, ili-l- alone iireseried, 

b T1lf * tmnft ,,f the Amphrihaat™ aL Cirencester, which i H tuuWd by a mound m earn re* it* 
f«t by 1»4 feet (Baekmim and Xewmarch, Corimnm, 12), while that ar Sili-l.cstei' An 
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preserved, at the east end, 8 feet 6 inches in width. The stone For the socket, 
which held the pivot of the door is still in situ on the south side. 

Nothing else remains except a small portion of what was probably nn outer 
ring wall at a distance of 25 feet, which we may suppose to have !>ocn the space 
allotted to tho tiers of wooden seats, from the inner ring, with a small piece of 
spur wall pointing to the western centre of the arena. Tho spur wall is of rough 
construction, and its foundations arc alone preserved, hut l!ie trench dug for 
them in the clay was i^uito distinctly traceable. The fact that this is the only 
part of the outer ring preserved, and that there are absolutely no traces of it on 
the north side, may indicate that the building was never completed. 

That the building is of late construction is shown by the fact that, it is super¬ 
posed on a road running north and south, 1 and upon several building? which are 
orientated on the line of this road, and obviously have no relation to tlm amphi¬ 
theatre, which in some cases cuts across them in such a way as to render them 
useless. It is further to be noticed that the portion of the north wall of the 
amphitheatre which would cross this road has never been built, the road bed, 

1 foot 8 inches thick, having been found intact, with no trace of the wall. L'he 
southern wall, on the other hand, has cut through the road, while tho fragment of 
the outer ring wall already referred to actually rests upon the road surface. 

Beginning from the west, we have a long wall, of which hardly anything is 
left but a rough foundation, starting from House Xu. I\ .v, and running to a point 
just- within the western edge of tho amphitheatre for a total length of 160 feet, 
where it turns at right angles and runs southwards to tho north-east tingle of 
House No, Vs," If must have been n garden wall, and forms the boundary of ihu 
ground attached to Houses Nos. Ill and \ N, respectively- Just to tlie west of 
tho point where it turns southwards on its north side is a building (Block 1* n), the 
foundations of which are alone preserved, 13 

Two walls in the western part of it have double foundations. How far to the 
east, it extended is uncertain, as it has suffered the fate of several other buildings 
which run tip to the amphitheatre. 

* This rand, if prolonged, would lead to the south gate of tho dty ; lint it has not possible 
to tract* tho middle portion of Eta ermrsic, 

1 It bus fllfto a bnintili fiontliwiirdfl n ^twd dull fnrtlier to the west which him not yet been 
followed* 

e The meas Laments of the rooma are m follows: Room No, 1| 13 feel by U feet; lioum No. 2. 
131 fort by 10 feet; Hoorn No, 3, 33 leet by 21 foot j Hoorn No* 4, 22 feet wide, 

« To the north of it ar« the doobtfnl remains of a ftinutoc, close to whkh a qncrmaioTio was 

found fclmo&t entire. 
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On the north side of Room 3, a small pit was found G feet 4 inches in depth 
from the grass level, and (■ Feet 5 Luche* from the footing of the house wall. No 
discoveries of importance were made in it. A little to the east of this, a small 
portion, 3 feet 1<> inches in length, of a drain 10 inches wide and ft inches 
deep, formed of old red sandstone slabs (apparently, as in other ciLses, old roof 
slates) was found running alongside of the house wall. No trace of roofing to this 
drain was found. From this building came a good specimen of an iron sheath 
to a wooden spade. 

To the south of filock Fy, between it and the long wall, there are remains of 
what is probably a pitching of rough stones " which may have formed an approach 
to the amphitheatre, though they do not exactly correspond with the line of its 
axis, which is shown by the section line. 

Hojwhs An. 1 -V, —To the south is a large open space, belonging perhaps to a 
house (No, V n) h which lies upon the north side of a street running east and west, 
parallel to the highroad which traverses the centre of the city and corresponding 
in distance from it anti from the city wall with the road in the south portion of the 
town.« 

This house appears to have had two large rooms (1, if) on the north, of 
which Room « may have been added later than Room 1, to judge by the condition 
of the foundations nt the point where they join, hut it seems to have consisted 
essentially of a range of rooms (6-14) with a corridor on the north {3, 4) and 
not her on the south (15-17). 

Room 5 is an apse, 4 apparently a later addition,' for neither of its ends 


* They rotd meicty up™ earth, and it is possilih that they should Ihj treated merely ns fallen 
mbhifih, 

b Tint tli mins law tlii! x-vi-tiiI rooms on the plan me it.- follows : Room Xo, l, |3j feet by 17 ^ 
feet ■ Boom Xo. 2, 43$ feet by IB feet; Roam Xo. S 1 27 J leet by 7i feet ; Room No. t. 29 fret by 7$ 
Scot ; Boom No. b f 5J feet rculin* ; Room Xo. G, l+l feet by 6$ feet ■ Xo. 7 P S feet by lOf feet ■ 

IbH.m Xu. 7 feel hy 10J feet ■ Hoorn Xu. 9, feci by G$ feet. . Room No. 10, I4j fee* by 11 ; 

R-n-ui So. ll t : : : feel, by GJ feet; Ku^m No. 12, 7 fcit liy Gj fciet; Room No. US feet by 11 fmi : 
Tl hi ni No. H. 14 feet by LU fWt : Room No. UK W feet by 7$ feet; Room No. 16, 25j feet by 7 1 
feet: Room No. 17, 1 1 > ft.-ei by 7$ foef, 

* Arduieoiofi ia t Iviii. pi. thi. 

i! AgamHi Sid cb.d'd wall, Tit-.ir its north k-mi, ib h anittl] trough, peehtipihi originally wwd tor u 

Ramon burial, ndth &Idc> forumd i i oLdred sandstone slates, It jnumrea 1 foot 1 uu:h in width : 
rite length nut fully proaeryed, 

* If the existence of straight joints lw any ^uide, it b notietmUe that they occur at the print* 
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correspond with any wail going east wants, and the cross wait runs right between 
Rooms l> ami 10 up to the chord, aud must have been suppressed when the apse 
was built, making Rooms 5, 6, and 10 into one room; bnt how far these and other 
walls are to bo treated as sleeper walls is not altogether- clear, for the floor level is 
not preserved except in Rooms 7, 12, 13, 14, and 17, where a pebble concrete 
floor may be seen. The wall which runs irregularly across Room. 14 is probably 
of later date, being only 1 foot 2 inches in thickness. There is also a piece oi 
rough foundation partly across the north wall of Room 9. 

The poverty of the finds made in the house is remarkable, and few discoveries 
of interest were made. In working along the uortli wall of the house two capitals 
of columns were found, one having a drum 11 inches in diameter, with a total 
diameter of 1 foot 4 inches \ the mouldings, however, are much worn away. 1 he 
height is 101 inches. The other is a capital with an abacus 1 foot by 11 inches, 
in which is a hole 11 inch square. It is only preserved to a height of 5J inches, 
the rest having been cut away and the round part of tin? capital hollowed out into 
u basin 7} inches in diameter and 2y inches in depth. In Room 7 was found a 
little plaster, red with salmon line and white with chocolate line. 

To the south of this house is the road running from east to west. It is 
composed of rough stones bedded an a hard mass of gravel and sand with stones 
intermixed, and the road-bed has a total tliickncss of 1 foot (5 inches. Its width 
is not traceable at this point and il gradually dies off into the gravel paving of a 
yard, as there are no buildings on. the south of it/' In the portion of this which 
we have dug no discoveries of importance were made, and it would seem as if 
there had been at dui time a depression at the south end, as the natural bottom 
was not reached until 10 A feet below the modern surface level. This was, how¬ 
ever, covered by a bed of hard gravel and small bits of stone, 10 inches in 
thickness, lving at a varying depth (2 feet 10 inches more or less). A quantity of 
oyster shells were found here. 

The east of House No. V x is skirted by the road which ran southwards from 
the neighbourhood of the north city wall to the south gate, which was situated, not 

of contact of the walls ,:.f It and 4 with 3, B, It 14, ho that 1 to 4 may bavelwan added later. But 
tho utmost tbeycau prove is that the whole house was not built all at the sane time: the luck of 
bonding can lmnlly in sncli cases, especially low down in a wall, imply rent differences of date. 

* A. small Uuti lling of h-regular outline built upon it opposite to rite west end of House So. V \ 
liiL-i walls with only the inner faces made, s.e, only onft flUma think, ami is certainly of later date. 
The votid bed runs right nmkr it. 
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opposite to the north {fate, hut further to the east, The road-bed east of House 
No. V X Is composed of a hard mixture of gravel and sandy stuff, and a layer of 
stone chippings forming a total thickness of 1 foot fl inches. 

A later wall has been built over it at this point, running north and smith 
for a length of 22 feet, and further north it is interrupted by the only existing 
fragment of the outer wall of the amphitheatre. Here it can be clearly traced ; 
but when it passes within the amphitheatre it seems to have been destroyed, and 
only a pebble bottom (probably natural) is traceable. We soon, however, come to 
a drain which seems to have skirted its west side. For the distance of 7 feet the 
stonework of rough pieces of limestone is preserved ; the channel was V-shaped 
(roughly), 10 inches wide at the top, 4^ inches at the bottom, the stones on each 
side being 10 or 11 inches wide and 2 inches thick; the roof was formed by rough 
irregular stones and fragments of roof tiles. Here was found a small enamelled 
rosette about k inch in diameter enclosed in a bronze ring. After the stonework 
gives out the drain can be traced in the clay; it contains black stuff and much 
pottery, and measures about 1 foot 0 inches in width at the top, 1 foot at the 
bottom, and about D inches iu depth. Its section can be clearly seen passing under 
r.he north wall of the amphitheatre, which has been built across it and has blocked 
it up. At a distance of 18 feet d inches to the north of tide wall it appears to 
give out, but is taken up after au interval of 21 feet 4 inches by another similar 
drain, which measures 2 foot in width at the top and l foot at thu bottom, and 
i foot 1 inches in depth, which also contained much pottery. After a course of 
28 feet 10 inches the drain again gave out, but its contents seem to have fallen, 
after au interval of 1 foot, into a stone drain formed of blocks of limestone with a 
floor of sandstone slabs, of which but little is preserved, measuring I foot 2 inches 
in width and fi inches in depth. This drain seems to come to an end after a 
course of 2b feet to the north, but this part of the site has not been thoroughly 
explored* 

The road is very clearly marked at the point where it leaves the amphi¬ 
theatre, and is 1 foot 8 inches thick. As has been said, there are at this point no 
signs of the wall of the amphitheatre, nor any traces of its ever having been built 
But to the north of the amphitheatre the road bed is not at all preserved, and the 
drain is the only guide, except for the existence of a wall on the east side of the 
road, giving a width of alxnit 2D feet. The road bed may have been destroyed in 
the course of construction of the amphitheatre, or may have perished by exposure 
as the gfound falls away rapidly here. 
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of this road, before the amphitheatre was constructed, there 
which wo have called Block G K. The dimensions of the rooms 
are as follows : Room 1,9 feet 7 inches hr 12£ foot; Room 2, 371 feet by 121 fe®^ 
of which very little can he made out, as only the foundations of its walls are 
preserved. Its long main wall runs Tinder almost the whole length of the amphi¬ 
theatre, and oil the east is connected with House No. VIU >'.* which lies almost 
entirely outside Lord Tredegar’s property. b It is interesting to notice here and 
in several other cases how the field boundaries follow, with slight divergences which 
must have been made in process of 
time, the lines of the streets and 
houses of the Roman city. 

lit>use No. Tills '.—Room 1 of 
House No, Ylllx once contained a 
mosaic pavement of which nothing is 
preserved in nitti, thougli some of the 
tcsseriKt inch square, of the border 
of old red sandstone and some smaller 
red, hlne, black, and white tesserae from 
the centre, 4 inch square, have been 
recovered. A good bar padlock was 
found here. The room has been 
extended westward in later rimes ; a 
suppressed wall, prolonging north¬ 
wards the line of the west wall of 
Room 2, can be traced below the 
floor level. In Room 1 were found 
several flanged tiles with scored backs 
(Fig. 10), measuring 1 foot 14 inches 

including tie fUngea, which r * » ’ _m *' 

were 1 inch thick; they seem to have been used for carrying the wall plaster and 


* Tin 1 dimensions of the sevenil rooms of House No. VIII s are an follows; Room Nu, L 1G fad 
v !dc ; Ruorn No- Si, 3-1 feet wide; Room No, 3,134 feet wide. 

* In tiba tii-it Belt! Hr. Octavio* Morgan (/or. dt) notes (No. I> '* ttKnnni of tawellntfld pave- 
TiieMt. disftirfa-il mid partly destroyed,” close to Ibo boundary, ami. InrtUor to tlie cast (No, 24), 
“ remains of tbo foundations of nevornl rooms.” tlif latter oven now clearly visible. 
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^'-‘^P'Tjg' it dry, ami not as fine tiles. In Room 2 many stone roof slates wore 
found and mncli burnt earth. 

(. We to the north-west angle of Room 3, in a kind of yard, was a well 3 feet 
o inches in diameter at the top, and 3 feet at It* feet 4 inches from the top, where 
it was lined with walling 2 feet !) indies in thickness on the north, 2 feet 3 inches 
on the west, 1 font 5 inches on the south, and 2 feet on the east. The stones wore 
large, and not mortared. At. 15 feet 10 inches below ground level the stonework 
measured 2 feet 8 inches thick on the north, I foot 8 inches on the east, 1 foot 
inch(.t- on the south, and 2 feet 1 inch on the west. The diameter of the well 
wus ° feel 3 inches water was found. The diameter of the pit in 

uhicfi the well was dug was 6 feet 2 inches from south-east to north-west, and 
5 fGet 11 in<ihm {rnm north-west to south-east, the stonework being much ruined. 
At 23 feet 3 inches the well measured 2 feet 2 inches from north to south, and 
- feet from east to west, while the whole pit measured 5 feet 110 inches from north 
to south, and 5 feet 8 inches from east to west. The well was mostly full 0 f 
loose stones, the fall of which had dislocated the stonework on the south. 
I he sods here were mixed, good dark red day, sand, and rock: the hitter 
began at 20 feet 1 inch, at which depth a small bit of tine glass came out, mid 
there was no regular stratification. On the sou Hi side the stonework was in 
such a dilapidated condition that the whole had to be gradually removed. The 

bottom was reached at 27 feet 9 inches below the ground level, k was of ehiv 
and dished. 


Tie discoveries in tie well we of email importance; a certain amount „ f 
cluirreil oak-wood and twigs to found, also some bones nf cows, same ordinary 
peatery, and some fragments of the staves and bands of the bucket, front 23 feet 
.. inches to 2/ fom; also hazel uuts and twigs. Just on the top of the well went 
found fragments of a human skeleton; at lo feet It. inehes a coin of Elrnscilht, 
w jte nf Deems, n (.rattan or Vslentinian, nud an illegilde silver coin 

The west wall of Boom 3 of House No. VIII tt was earned upon two large 
, * “ I,v,7r ,he stooework ef the well, one measuring I foot « hobos 

by I eet , i,lobes by <1 inches. None of these walls, however, actually blocked 
.pcnitig o the well, and there is no ground for supposing that it was 

2rXe EM ™ *■“ T ° * "* * 2 " 

To the north of Block G S, just within tbs area of the umphitheatw, are two 
round open f,trances, and to tho east of them what are perhaps the ,• 000 .™ of a 
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largu channelled furnace, with a pit at the east end, in which, though not in the 
channels, much burnt wiitoriul was found. It seems to have co-existed with the 
amphitheatre wall, which in fact forme part of it. The channels are I foot 
11 incites deep, and vary in width. 

To the north of the nmphitheatre are the remains of a bnilding, as yet cot 
completely explored. 

There seems to have been a depression in the ground close to the am phi* 
theatre on the north-east, in which was a large shallow rubbish pit, the limits of 
which have not yet been exactly traced. The deepest portion is 7 feet below 
grass level. A comparatively small amount of pottery was found in the black and 
obviously disturbed soil. 

House No. F2>.—To the south of the amphitheatre, and on the east side of the 
road running southwards, is » building which we have called Rouse No. VI s.* It 
consists simply of a range of rooms without any connecting corridor or passage. 
At the north end is some solid pitching, big stones, and gravel below, which seems 
to extend nearly to the inner amphitheatre wall; the object of this is quite uncer¬ 
tain. Room 2 hail a floor of slabs of sandstone, and in Room 4 was found a little 
red plaster; while Room 5 contains what appears to have been a furnace, a trough 
*2 feet 10 inches by 1 foot 2 inches; the blocks of which it is composed showed 
strong traces of burning. In Room t> there is another furnace, with flue opening 
10 inches wide. The north side of its interior is destroyed. In the cross-wall 
between Rooms f> and 7 a portion of a quern was built into the wall.” Room 7 has 
a hard gravel concrete floor, preserved above the level of its south wall, which 
has been destroyed to a great extent. To the south of ir again is a single line of 
stones, which seems to form the edging of the road. 

On the east side is an open drain, the west side and bottom of which are 
formed of slabs of old red sandstone, the east side of blocks ot limestone; it 
measures 10 inches wide and ii inches deep. Tt is only preserved for a length of 
10 feet to I he east of Rooms 3 and 5 (the rest of it having been removed), in the 
course of which it falls about 3 inches to the northward. 


» Ttit* dimensiona of the et-Tcrn! twitor mnaheiud on the jilim are as follows: Boom No. I, It 1 
feet by Ij* feet; Room No. 2 . 114 feet by 3$ fw’t : Hoorn Kb. 3, ;>} feat by 3g feet; Room No. +, 11 
to'l by R$ feet; Urnim No. 5, fi feet by Uj feet? Rimm No. 0, IS foot by It* feet: Room No. 7, 19$ 
feat by 1* fetfc. 

■■ A fmtfiuL-ikt, which wm pebbly n potion of n lamp for manv widka, or u flawwvholdtr, of %r?y 
cluj% wm fooiad here. 

VOL* UX* 
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I f> the east of House No. \ I s is an open apace.* Close to the house was foil ml 
a well, remarkable for the fine state of preservation of its original top stones, the 
flat sandstone slabs, somewhat worn by traffic and by water, being well preserved, 
though they nre only 1* inches below the present crass level. The well has so far 
onH lioea excavated to the depth of 18 feet, as the water, which came in slowly at 
l (l feet down, rushed in at 18 feet through an aperture 4 inches square, and 
proved an obstacle To further progress. 

Further north-east is a building which we have called Block H n, of which 
hut little is preserved, its northern portion having lwen destroyed when the 
amphitheatre was constructed. The only room of which the dimensions can lie 
determined measures 15£ feet by 42 feet, and north-east of it again is Block 1 >-,* 
which is in a similar condition. Room 2 contains some remains of a pavement of 
slabs oi old red sandstone. 

ifinii,!- Ao. III i. On the south side of the road running east and west, which 
is here 17£ feet wide, is a small portion of another building, which we have called 
House No. VII the greater part of which lies outside Lord Tredegar’s property. 
The only room which culls for notice is Room 2, which is paved with slabs of 
sandstone about 2 feet square and 4 inches to 7 inches thick. Near the north-east 
corner of the room there lies upon them n similar block, 2 feet I inch square, but 
no less than II inches thick. A sandy tmttom was reached 2 feat f> inches below 
them, and some pottery and red wall plaster were found between it and the slabs. 

1 lie north and south mad has been built over by an extension westwards of 
this house, no doubt at the time of the construction of the amphitheatre; this 
we bare called Room 1. 

Tlie pitching of the road is still visible on the south side of the blocking 
wall, which has used the road itself for a foundation, as the removal of a portion 
*d it clearly showed. The original width of the road is perhaps determined by 
the west wall of Room 2,' 1 and on the west by a wall just outside the west wall of 
Room 1. This wall is shown in outline, as it apparently belongs to an earlier 

" Ajimni* flic nma.ll object* found in-re was n small mortar of I’m Wk marl.U- 41 indu* iu 
ilimui'ter, with "iilew J inoli in thiekneisH, 

k The dimensions of the several Bpace* numbered on the plan nit <* follow* : So. 2, 17 feet bv 
hii foot; No, 3, feet bj 1(> feet; No. 4, M feet wide, 

* The width* of the spaces iib nmultetvil an the plan nr? as follows: So. 1. 12 feet. |f 0 o 
feet; No. 3, 8f feet, 

4 la that rutie the will between it and Horan 1 must ai*o be built on the mad Ktiitooe. which a* 
a fact appr-iii> to ihv east of it. 
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period. To the west of fins wall again there scents to have been (lie gravelled 
yard already referred to. 
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111. Thk Ruiuhncs in the School Platghotop (tig. 11). 


Immediately to the smith of the east and west street, which has been traced 
further east, and forms the northern boundary, 1 and on the western edge nf the 

* It i« liein only 13 feet (J mrlins In width. On the north of it is a wull porhap* lh-lnn^in^ to 
Houtit 1 Nu I S n - 

T 3 
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street running south from the north gate, is a small house (No. TX y) with a large 
yard on the north of it, the north-east angle * of which is cut off, no doubt in 
order to give more space at the cross-roads. The entrance was on the east side, 
where there is a gateway 8 feet 6 inches in width/ on the south side of which 
was found a stone ! foot 1 inch hy 1 foot 7£ inches, with a hole for the gate pivot 
2^ inches in diameter and 2 inches deep, lined with iron -t inch thick. In the 
Centre were stones placed on edge for the gate to shut again at. Near here were 
also found some very small tes&er:r from a mosaic pavement, 

Ihe I'oom at the north-east end (No. 1)“ had a gravel concrete floor about 
*2 niches thick in good preseiwation; also wall plaster preserved to a lieisdit of 
1 foot G inches, with a quarter round moulding between wall and floor. Another 
concrete door was found 8 inches below the top of the upper one. Between the 
tn 0 floors wns found a layer ot red and white wall plaster, and a nearly perfect 
black pot was also found. Room 2 had also plastered walls and gravel concrete 
floor. In Boom 3 was found a perfect pair of millstones and an interesting pair of 
surgeon’s forceps, which may have been intended for the extraction of a polypus 
from the nostril. Booms 1 to 7 call for no particular rumark. 

The middle paid of this house bas been much destroyed by the erection upon 
its site of a medieval house with a different orientation, which contains a curious 
latrine. A shaft of solid masonry communicates through a vertical opening 
- ft inches deep and 2 feet 3 inches wide by 1 foot 5 inches broad, with a 
slab sloping sharply down at tlm bottom of it, with an underground chamber 
V feet by b feet 7 inches, roofed in beehive fashion, so that its height varies 
from 4 feet 1 inch to 2 feet 1^ inch. 

To the south of House No. IX N are remains which may probably be liivided 
into two smaller houses, the southern termination of which it will not be possible 
to excavate, as the village school and the road block further progress," 

That on the west, No. Xx, has four rooms,' 1 including one thrown out to the 
west. Rooms 1 and 3 have gravel concrete floors and plastered walls, and in 
them were found many fragments of roofing tiles of clay and stone, and in the 

Near tin* a targe ■jney pot, I foot in diameter, was found ut a depth of about 3 L (g^ 

6 Till* was apparently a standard width. 

* The dimarmiutiH of the several rooms of Houm? No, lX.v are as fallows * Courtyard. 75 f ee t bv 
3^4 foot; R.j.im 1 , tfii foot hy 7 feet; Room 2 , lit feet hy 13 feist; Room 3,334 foot by 20 four": 
Room 4, 1*2^ feet lsy Hi feet j Room £ feot hy 8 J feet; Room 3 . 7 § feet by S f«t; ft, N , tn 7 71 
foot by feet. * ’ ' ■ s 

- No. 1,17* feet by lOj feet; No. 2, 8 feet wide ; No. 3, 17 feet by 7| feel; No. 4,15 f Mt wide 
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bounded by ji modern cottayt: itnd its approach. The third aide ih houuderf by 
Elie modern road which here diverges from the line of the old Roman road, and 
passing iu a north-westerly direction through the village, leaves it by a gap in 
the north wall, where it is possible there may liavo been an ancient gate, and 
leads to the village of Llanvair, 

The palish council kindly gave permission to explore this plot, and the whole 
of it has Wu thoroughly examined (Plate XL). At the north -west corner was 
fon ml what was apparently the eastern wall of a house. Two walls running 
westward from the southern end of this were followed for 8 feet, when the limit 
of our ground was reached- The width enclosed between these two walls is only 
'2 feet fi inches, and it seems therefore too narrow for a corridor- No floor was 
found here, hut in the space to the north of this passage there wore traces of a 
concrete floor. To the south of this, after an interval of 10 foot, another wall 
was found running in the same direction as the first wall. A return westwards 
from the northern extremity was traced for about 2 feet. This was probably part 
of a separate house, for its wall is set hack further than the first wall described 
above. At its southern extremity it is crossed by a wall running diagonally 
towards the Llanvair road. The line of the street described almve as running 
from the north wall between Houses Nos. Us and IU ^ passes under this 
diagonal wall, and rhe houses which have just been mentioned would have fronted 
upnn this street. This diagonal wall, however, probably belong* to a later date, 
for it is pierced 10 feet from its north-eastern extremity by an opening 9 inches 
wide leading into a stone drain, which was followed for* some 10 feet in the 
direction of block J n. This opening was 1 foot fi inches aliove the flags which 
showed the level in earlier times, and must therefore indicate a later date. 

To the south of this diagonal wall was funnd,aL a depth of a little over 5 feet, 
a yard paved with an irregular pitching of Hut stones, and cm the eastern side of 
Tins yard was found a rectangular platform 1.3 feet square ;fig. 12). This platform 
was composed on three sides of walls of massive masonry enclosing a core of stones 
set on edge in mortar, which closely resembled the core of the city wall. The 
stones forming the enclosing walls were rectangular blocks of sandstone measuring 
about 2 Feet by 1 foot by I foot . The two lower courses were of regular and careful 
work. The third and upper course, with part of a fourth course, was less regular 
and consisted partly of stones which had been previously used for some other 
purpose, and there is very little doubt that the upper part of this platform had 
been reconstructed at some later date. On its eastern side there were lying 
some large atones some 8 inches thick, which averaged in size about 2 feet by 
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1 foot- One large stone, however, which was clearly tiol in its original position 
was more than twice this size. On the north side, where the wall was wanting, 
at a distance of nearly 3 feet, was an inclined plane sloping downward from east 
to west from the top of the platform to the level of the yard. This was 0 feet ill 
width, and was composed of two rows of stones measuring roughly J. Feet U inches 
to 3 feet square, ami 1 foot 3 inches thick. The two stones to the east were level 
and corresponded with what may have ix'en the origins llcvol of the platform. 



Fiif. 1-. K rt’tiin irtilji i' pint fill rm Found on tint 1 V'-iMago Gret^l- 


The two next pairs of stones sloped downwards to tin- west and were followed by 
three stones which were probably not exactly in their original place. Hero at a 
level of 1 foot fi inches above the pavement the stones ceased, and if this ramp 
was ever continued, as seems probable, down to the level of the paving it must 
have turned sharp round to the south. This is rendered more probable by the 
fact that the northern limit of the paving was just to the south of the ramp. 
Between the platform and the tamp there was only hard earth ; one big stone 
shown in the plan (Plate XI.) as lying between them had evidently fallen or been 
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brought from some other place, as was also the case with another large stone to 
the south of the platform* On the pavement of the yard were lying a large 
capital IJig* 13) f part of a base (fig. 14), and other stones which seem to have 
belonged to some important building. 

I lie southern limit to the yard, which corresponded exact! v with the line of 



t i*. II*. Set'don 111 nipir.iiI rrjumJ on tin village tig. H. S-rtt™ oi W found on Ifco 

Girai - 45 ViliiiB* Ohm. Q) 

t.ho modern high road, was marked by a scries of large stones set up on edge. 
The actual Roman road lay 5 feel (1 inches to the south of this, and was bounded 
i>n the north, in the one place where we were able to examine it, by n stone curb. 

I he surface of this road was 2 feet 3 inches above the level of the yard. Owing 
in tho traffic on the modern road a more prolonged examination of the Unman 
mad was impossible. The extension southwards of the eastern edge of the 
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platform marked the eastern limit of the paving- It therefore seems certain that 
r he paved yard and tlie platform were mutually related. Eastward of the plat¬ 
form the ground for riling the apex of the triangle contained nothing but debris of 
building materials Tlie stump of a wooden post in the ground to the east of the 
platform may either have been purl of an old sign-post or else of a gallows ; and 
human bones found in this spot, as well ns a skeleton found on the top of the 
platform, may mark the interment of criminals or 
of suicide* t>f a eomp&ratmdy modern date. 

At the back of the platform, which may pos¬ 
sibly have been the podium of a smuU temple, an 
inscribed stone (Plate XII. i was found standing 
* in a vertical position. This stone was let in to a 
recess in the east wall of the platform. It wap 
resting on another large stone which certainly 
originally formed its base, on which it had appa¬ 
rently been placed with some care, but curiously 
enough the base was inverted. Neither base nor 
stone was in its original position, as is proved by 
(he fact that, all but the top line of the inscription 
was covered by the platform. 

The base consists of a plinth* which is 2 feet 
8 inches wide in front by 2 feet 7 inches at the 
side. It is 10 inches high, and above it on throe 
sides only there arc two fillets. 1 inch wide, sepa¬ 
rated by a shallow ogee moulding, 5 inches in 
width (fig, 15). There is no moulding on the 
back. Fig. 15. ftwtimu of bun- mill jiQuel-iiKmU lq^ 

. i . i i i of iwcritwd ilemc i mrad on £h« Villu^fe 

The inscribed store* which rested on the Given, 
top of this base, was probably the pedestal on 

which stood the statue of tin; official in whose honour it was erected. Its 
original height, us may be inferred from its height at the back, must bare 
been ns nearly as possible 4 feet, but the top bas been somewhat shattered and 
the height in front is now only 5 feet 4 inches. It is 1 foot 101 inches wide in 
front by I foot f> inches deep. Three of the sides are panelled, and the fact that 
the back is plain makes it clear that both base and pedestal must have stood 
against the wall of some building- The panel on the face of the stone, which 
contains rhe inscription, is 1 foot fit inches wide. 

The inscription itself certainly consisted of twelve lines, of which one 1ms 

VOL LEX. F 
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entirely perished. Of the second line the lower parts of the letters are alone 
visible. The remaining ten are ail well eat and legible. In the last line the 
letters are 2^ inches high, while in the others they are only 2 inches high. 
Ligatures are somewhat freely need. These may be seen in the illustration 
lfig- !<>} from the block drawn under Mr, Haverfield's direction hy Mr. 8. 'R, K. 
Phillips for the Athviucam which has been kindly lent us. 

The text of the inscription is as follows : 



VLEGL-EG*h* 
ILVGTvOOWS*, 
li PROVMGN/VF 




UPVBKIVIT 

miymu. 


1, Entirely wanting 
2* * * 
a. LEG [ate) LEG throw) I[Ij 
t AVGiufltae) PBOCOXrtVLfi) 

5, PROtTNC(ino) NAB 

«. BONENSLS. 

7 . LEGi>to) AYG(nsti’) i’k(o) PH'acton?) 

PRUVIfucme), 

S. LVGVDYNEN(sifl) 

U. EX deceeto 

10. ( UtDlNIS IIES 

11. PVBLfica) CiyiT(atk) 

la. SJ1.VNVM, 


Fig;. 14. I uteri pt inn fnuinl on Hip Vilbjju Cirem. 

In line 5 the E is smaller than the other letters and in line fi there are traces 
of a full-sized It before the B. In the second line Hie lower parts of five letters 
are visible, and there arc traces of two others. The first, of which only the 




































Ardjaeoktgia, 


YOL. LTX. PL. XIT. 



CAEHWENT* BCTJLPTUUKJ' STOKE FOFKH UK THE VTLI.AUE UHEKN. 

/Wj/mW fttr Sf*‘ii'tif a/ Aittfijmirir* nf LtiHib/H, tWi^. 
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vortical stroke is clear, may lie P. The second is almost certainly A. r l he next, 
letter has almost entirely gont% hut there are indications of a V. The fourth, 
of which the vertical stroke alone is clear, is possibly L. The fifth seems to he l 
(the vertical stroke is certain), and the sixth is N. Of the next letter there are 
only faint indications of a curve that may be part of an 0. On t-lie whole 
PA V LINO may he conjectured, with some reserve. 

The meaning of the inscription is, however, clear. The monument on which 
it is cut was set up by the community of the Civitas ^ilurum in accordance with a 
decree of its governing body (Vu-Jo) to an official who, after being commanding 
officer of the second legion, was subsequently governor of the province of (Inllia. 
Narbonensis and then of Gallia Lugndunensis. 

The loss of the name and any indication of date is much to be regretted, but 
Mr, II aver field is of opinion that the inscription may belong to the second or third 
century, and if PAYLINO be the correct l eading of the second line, the official in 
question mav possibly be, as he suggests, the Tiberius 1. Iambus Paulin us whose 
name, ns Imperial legato of Britain, occurs on an inscription of the time of 
Elagnbalus which was found at Rochester, 1 This Paulinas was also at one time 
governor of Gallia Lugiulunensis. 1 ' 

Mr. TTn vevfield points out that the organisation in Britain probably resembled 
that m Northern Gaul, of which he writes ns follows: 

“The unit of Roman as of Greek life was, in respect of apace, the town. Italy, 
ti£ Virgil observed, was a laud of towns. In organising their central jtnd western 
provinces the Romans generally introduced the Italian municipal system, planting 
ffdoJita.’ or creating nunncipiti ■ .0 1 . the Italian model, with charters, magistrates, 
senate, and people. These municipalities had little territories attached to them, 
and formed the units of local government. But in Gaul a differ chi system 
prevailed. There (except m the Rhone Valley) the native cantons retained under 
Roman rule their cantonal government. At first they continued to use their old 
titles for the cantonal magistrates and chiefs; soon iliey substituted the nomen¬ 
clature of the Italian municipal system. Their magistrates, who are still the 
officials of the tribe, and not of the town, are called by such municipal names as 
duumvirs or lediles, and their ‘county councils’ are styled wwa/Wr or or<L>, 

Out new inscription shows that the same system obtained in Britain. The 
canton of the Si lures is just like any Gaulish rhifets. it hits ;t council of rulers or 
magistrates (onto), and through the agency of this body it is able to cruet in its 
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cliipf towo—Venta Siluruut —h monument to k Eomnn officer who Imd at some 
t\mv 9 perhaps, befriended it. W]io exactly constituted the ovdo or how they were 
upp tinted, we do not know. But it is plain that the (mlo of the Silurea was the 
chief local authority in the district occupied by the canton. 

We posBo^ed indicat ion a previous to ihe discovery of this monument that the 
cantonal system was used in Roman Britain* W o had references to a 1 ciris 
Cmfiiits, a * nvit*.u- UatftvdhtrntQrim* and the like. Bid the new inscription has 
added largely to the certainty and to the definiteness of our knowledge* It is a 
discovery of real importance for the history of Homan Britain/' ‘ 

The Parish Council lairing expressed a wish that the platform where this 
stone was found should ho preserved, Lord Tredegar very kmilty offered to fence 
in the excavation with a stone curb and ornamental iron railing, and to put up a 
suitable inscription. But this offer was declined on various grounds* the most 
valid of which was that a hole or pit of this size in the middle of the green would 
tend to Income a receptacle for rubbish. The at ones were therefor# carefully 
numbered and removed* and* after the excavation Imd been filled h s were re- 
erected with the same orientation and position as regards plan on the level of the 
greet! as it is to-day. 


V. Excavations in tile Cnirm n Patil 

« 

By kind permission of the vicar and churchwardens, excavations were also 
made in the path leading from the high road to the Lychgnte of Caonvent church, 

'rith the object of finding the southern limit of the 
Roman main road. This was effected by the dis¬ 
covery of a drain which must have run along its 
southern side. The drain itself was much mined, 
but its section seems to have been us shown in fig. 
17. The roofing slabs of sandstone were only 
slightly inclined towards one another, .and were 
supported by upright slabs on each side. Just to 
the north of it was the solid road bed about 1 foot 
G inches thick, at about 3 feet below ground. The 
bottom of the drain was the natural earth. h The 
drain was full of fine stuff, water washed; in it wen* 



Fig- >t- 
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is very hard and i^mrtlly \mn\ Ftntl the real level difficult to determine. 
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found some good pottery, plaster, gravel concrete flooring, bones, etc. and tiles. 
The top of the ilmin, under tlio cover-stones, was 3 feet 9 inches below ground 
level ; the bottom fi foot below ground. 

Just to the west there were apparently two steps down from the mad Icvol, 
whether over the drain or not is uncertain, as th ri drain itself conld not be traced 
clearly, and, iF it bad ever existed, had apparently fallen in. The upper was a slab 
2 feet 3 inches by 2 feet 5 inches by 1 foot thick, the upper surface of which lay 

1 foot 3 inches below ground level. It was bedded on old red sandstone slabs, 
about 2 inches thick, which were mortared in. The lower, which was only over¬ 
lapped about 5 inches by the upper, lay 2 feet 5 inches below ground, and measured 

2 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 11 inches by l foot thick. In it was a, hole I inches 
square and 11 inch deep. This stone rested on a house wall, and it3 north face 
was flush with it; and into this house the step uniat have led. 

Not much of the house could be opened owing to the difficulty of keeping the 
trenches open for any length of time. At one point there was part of a flour of 
tiles IQ inches square, lying 1 foot 0 inches below the surface of the ground. 
Under these were slabs of old red sandstone, below which was black soft stuff, from 
which came a worn minimus of Totricus I.; it possibly was a hypocaust, but no 
remains of its piluB could be found. 

Tu the west of the walls there was possibly another foundation 2 feet 9 inches 
in width. 

The Roman road was again found in August, 190 f, about bo yards to thu 
cast, in digging a hole for anew telegraph post on the south side of the modern 
road. Its bed was reached at a depth of 17 inches, and was 2 feet 5 inches thick, 
and composed of a layer of about G inches in thickness of flinty gravel; above this 
was a layer of loose yellow material, and the third and highest layer was formed 
of hard gravel mixed wit h sandy material and lime. This corresponds with tho 
formation found further to thu west on the north side of House No. VII * 

VI. Note ox the Remains of Plants pound at Caebwent. 

Some of the earth which was taken from tho well in House V III v at a 
depth nf 27 feet was scut to Mr. Clement Reid, i’.R.H., who very kindly examined 
and reported ou the seeds which hu found. 

It is proposed to defer tho publication of a full list of the plants which were 

|* Airltiti<ylwj!a, Iviii. ltd 
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identified so that the results of the examination of the earth from the wells which 
hare since been discovered can be incorporated with it. 

Meanwhile Mr. Clement Reid reports that the flora is on ex porta Hr like that 
of Silchester, and adds “that it certainly looks now as if we arc getting- a perfectly 
definite Roman flora of Britain, which occurs at each site—whether Sitchesier, 
London, Walthamstow, or Caerwciit .” 

1 he annexed plan (fig. 18) shows the progress of tho excavations down 
to November, 1903. 
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VIII. -Roman miJ later R^miiusfomd during thr Ermraiimis m ihe >Site of Newgate 
Prison , 1903-1904. Bn Philip Nobwaji, Bag., Treasurer. 


2fitb November. 190S. 


In the early autumn of the year 1903 it became known that during the demolition 
of Newgate Prison, and while the soil was being excavated for fresh foundations, 
important remains of the Roman wall of London had gradually come to light. 

On the 7th of October, when I first visited the scene, a piece about 20 feet 
long was visible, the soil to the south of it being completely dug out at the end 
and on each side to a depth of some feet below the level of the foundations. The 
beautiful yellow sand and gravel beneath were exposed to sight, and there was 
a Hue opportunity of studying the structure, which, being more or less isolated 
and standing up to a considerable height, formed a picturesque object. (See 
Plate XV.) What made this view of the wall exceptionally interesting was that 
here one could see not only n transverse section, but the inner and the outer face 
of the wall, l lie former in excellent condition. 

The wall ran north and south, the south end of it being as nearly' as possible 
185 feet south of the line of Xewgtite Street, that is from the outer face of the 
north wall of Dance’s Prison. It was about 2b feet from his eastern wall and 
87 feet from the Old Bailey, almost immediately opposite the spot, where public 
executions took place within the memory of most of us. The foundation of the 
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wall at this end, that is to the depth where a stratum of puddled clay rested on 
the gravel, was aljout 111 feet below the Newgate Street level. 

I should add that, besides this important piece of wall, a fragment remained 
30 feet to the south in the boundary wall of the prison. Its position is marked in 
our plan, and we are told that it will be preserved in the new building. The 
intervening part was probably destroyed before the construction of 1 lances 
prison. 

Very soon the work of demolishing the main portion of the wall began at its 
southern extremity, and from that time for many weeks successive sections of it 
became visible, rhe work of destruction not being complete*] until January, lOb-1. 
According to the usual method of building the London wall, a trench about 1 2 feet 
wide had been dug in the natural soil, the lower part of which, for a depth of 
1 foot K inches t<> 2 feet, was tilled with puddled clay mixed with fragments of 
Kentish ragstone. Here and there a Hint had intruded itself into the clay, but 
they were few in number. We also noticed a piece of Rom sin brick 3 inches 
thick, and at a small portion of the north end it wait afterwards seen that Hint had 
been substituted for the ragstone. Resting on this w ere rough layers of ragstone 
and mortar or concrete faced by larger stones, irregularly laid herring-bone 
fashion, and projecting sometimes ns much as 1 i foot beyond the wall above, the 
foundation of masonry varying in thickness from 31 feet at the south to 2 feet 
10 inches at the north end. 

On this firm base, topped by a layer of mortar, the wall was built from the 
Roman ground level. (See section, Plato XIV. fig. 2.) It began on the inner side 
with a treble course of thin Roman tiles of the usual kind. The measurement of 
a whole one, now in my possession, is 17| inches by nearly 12 inches, its thickness 
being less than j 1 inch. The layer of tiles with the mortar between them was 
about 7 inches high, and projected 2 inches beyond the face of the wall; they 
Tvert placed alternately length wise and breadthwise. This treble course did not 
extend through the wall, but only appeared along its inner face. At a corre¬ 
sponding level outside, the place of the files was taken by a row of ferruginous 
sandstone or ironstone blocks inches high, representing a plinth. A few 
detached b tones of the same material were also to be found on the outer face of 
the wall, the rest being Kentish rag. At this lowest point, that is on the Roman 
ground level, the wall was 8i feet in breadth. 

Above the row of large stones on the outer or west, side and the treble course 
of tiles within, were five courses of roughly squared facing stones which with the 
mortar between them measured 2 feet b inches In height. Then came two layers 
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on the Site of Newgate Prison t 19O3-1&04. 

of bonding tfles 4 of tba same kind as those below, bedded in mortar and extending 
Completely through the wall- Their height with the mortar was about 0 inches 
!>etweeis the facing stones,, but in the core of the wall sometimes much more* the 
tiles being hero ami there irregularly laid* On these were placed five courses of 
similar facing stones, which with somewhat thicker joints than those below made 
up a height of about I feet. Above this carae the top piece of wall, which was 
set back 2 inches on the inner side. This portion generally for a couple of 
courses resembled In character that below ; thou a piece of different and inferior 
construction had been added, Lke mortar of which was far more friable than the 
rest. Thin upper portion of wall was set back considerably on the outside, 
behind the position of the old facing stones. In places it rested on tiles or bricks 
which had no regular arrangement. It may be noted that the mortar elsewhere 
along the wall, though it varied slightly hi colour, was almost all inclined to grey 
ivnd excessively hard, with a good deal of coarse sand in it, but, except at one 
spot to bo presently described, none of the pounded brick or tile which so ofrrn 
gives 8 pink appearance to Roman mortar. 

Throughout the wall, id least to the apparently lateT superstructure, the 
space between the outer casing was occupied by irregular courses of ragstone 
large and small, which were packed with considerable care* Upon these courses 
mortar had been poured, filling up the interstices to a considerable extent, but 
leaving many vacant spaces. That it had l>een often at least liquid Or semi-liquid 
was shown by the coagulated drops. 1 * 

The whole height of the undeniably Roman portion of the wall from the 
Roman ground level was about 8| feet. Above that the masonry supposed to be 
later rose to a height of 1$ font more or less, and the top of it was about 1 foot 
below the level of Newgate Street* The inner face of the wall (Plato XVL) was 
ill very perfect condition, bm the stones bad Wen less carefully shaped und laid 
than those on the outer face, which, however, as one would expect from its posi¬ 
tion, was in places very much weather worn, anti had lost its facing stones above 
the first double course of tiles. It is not improbable, as Air. W* II, St. John 
Hope suggests, that the City side of the wall had been protected originally by a 
bank formed of the material thrown up in making the ditch ; if so this must have 

M Almost nil th* tiles wvre >>f n fine ml ooltmr, n few of them lmiafr burnt utmost a bhu-hluek 
in the middle. Here nnd there u yellowish one wan nbsE^ved. 

* In 27w Bui trier for Driobce ^Oth, 1900, m manly sta in given uf twu samples of mortar taken 
from the interior of the EuDmn wall found at the hack of the Old Bailey* In nil probability ihia 
mortar was pmriaely himXlur to that nt Newgate. 
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beeu levelled down. and have gradually disappeared as the ground surface rose 
within the City. 

Not Jong after the first uncovering of it, tbo piece of wall risible on 
October 7tli was altogether demolished, but there still remained a portion of 
quite equal length running northward, and at first concealed by earth and hr 
prison foundations, which was destroyed almost as soon as it was laid bare. 

It was in this portion that the row of ferruginous sandstone blocks, which 



Fitf. 1. Knnmu wall U» Kem-itc. View front ihonilig rcniiln* of plinth. 


elsewhere formed the lowest course of the wall on the outer or western side, were 
replaced for a short distance near the north end by a true plinth of the same 
material and the same height, namely Indies, part of which was photographed 
on December 4th and forms the subject of fig 1. It consisted of five or si* 
stones of length varying lie tween 1 foot 8£ inches and 2 feet (1 inches; their 
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breadth was 1 11 inches, They were chamfered on the upper edge, projecting 
slightly beyond the face of the wall. In one or two instances a Roman tile had 
been placed under the face of this plinth, apparently in order to make an even 
course Along the top and over the joint between the plinth and the stones 
above, the mortar was of the pink kind, showing it to be unmistakably Roman. 
There was also a lump of pink mortar behind the plinth ; it was detached, and 
thus may have slipped down from the top. 

beginning some three courses above the chamfered plinth, there had at some 
rime been a tremendous breach in the wall, which had been strongly repaired, the 
repaired portion sloping backwards as shown in various photographs. 

Another interesting discovery was that of fifteen or twenty targe stones, 
looking as fresh as if they had just been brought from the quarry, which were 
built iiito the foundations of Dance’s prison. Particulars of one were taken, ami 
we found it to be 0 feet long, 2 feet G inches broad, and I foot -> inches high, 

1 >ein lt semicircular in section. The ends were sligh tly hollo wed and left rough ; 
the material was au oolite. An apparently similar stone is figured in I he Htt if tier 
for September 4th, 185*2 (vol. x.), the* illustration showing Roman objects which 
formed part of the titling in of a buttress, or mare probably a bastion, built against 
the City Wall near Tower Hill. Mr. -I. H. Price borrowed the block for his 
paper, published Lit 1880, on “ Excavations in Camomile Street .” but uo measure¬ 
ment is given iu either case. One cannot say with certainty what purpose these 
stones were intended to serve; out Fellow Mr. It. h. Fox thinks that they are 
too long for coping stones of the doubtless battlemented Roman wall. 

I will conclude this section of the subject by saying that the important piece 
of wall, apparently not less than 88 feet long, which was found at Newgate, and 
lias given an opportunity for such detailed examination, was constructed on the 
snmt' principle as other portions of the Roman f’ity wall, examined from time to 
time and described in several publications. Some slight variations of these 
different portions will l>e referred to in the Appendix. The resemblance, however, 
as Mr. Fox once before pointed out, is strong enough to prove that, with one well- 
known exception, namely, the extension of the wall in the hitter part of the 
thirteenth century, when the Blackfrinrs precinct was added to the City, the 
whole of its lower part must not only have been built during the Roman occupa¬ 
tion (a fact which has often been denied), but that its construction must have 
taken place iu the course of a very few years, if not altogether at one time. 4 

» These remurkw apply only to the structure of the wall itself. The* towers, bastions, ami gates 
niHSil further consideration. Pitistcjihen, who wrote in the reign of Henry II., speaks of a wall ns 


^ ^ l&t&r found during the cavulions 

Vn lien that wns is still to the writer’s inind an open question, in spite of 

assertions to rite contrary, which have been supported bv rather plausible 
argument, 

1 ^ now l>rin n t0 - voul ‘ a discovery which, from the point of view of 

t e student of Roman London, is even more important than that of the wall, for it 



Fs-:. 2L 11 tihili erf Roman gate *1 Ncwgafr, fr™ fiiMt, 

is believed to bo unique of its kind. Fifty-seven feet east of the western face of 
the substructure of the later City gate (remains of which were also uncovered). 


\mv,ns erwU.,3 al'** the river front, wlifefa had dimippeuwd lot,* before. Of this wall mnaina teem 
tr> hare been fimnd m times by Mr. C Ho.uL Smith and otl, ere . Their a™™,. make i( 

nppt.tr to Imvc diffaml very mneli the r,«t. The primitive site <,f London is not referred to fa, 
thin fmper. 
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completely involved in the foundation of ita eastern wall, here about 7 feet wide, and 
a little over 13 feet south of the northern front of Dance’s prison facing Newgate 
Street* there was found in the course of the demolition the end of a massive 
plinth composed of yelk*wish oolite closely resembling Baruack ragstone, which 
had Formed part of the south-west corner of a Roman building? (Plate XIY. fig. 1.) 
Ita base was fi feet 6 inches below the pavement of Newgu.be Street, and to mark 
the spot its accurately as possible I would say that, according to two separate 
measurements, it was about 37 feet west of the eastern boundary of Newgate 
prison. This plinth had a broad chamfer on the south end and cast face, its 
height, was about 13 inches, and it was clamped to a stone of similar size, but not 
dressed, which lay immediately to the west of it. The plinth ran northward. 
The other stones composing it, w r hieh came to light, appear to have been four in 
number, but three of them were broken up as the work proceeded. The last. 

3 feet 5 inches long, and extending partly under Newgate Street, was not 
completely uncovered till November, 1904. All the separate stones of the plinth 
were fastened together with iron damps fixed in with lead. (Sec Plato XTV, 
tig. 1.) Attached to the whole plinth underneath, and at the hack, was pink 
mortar as hard as the stone itself. 

Under the plinth was a layer, 1 foot 10 inches thick, of mortar and ragstone, 
and under this a basis of puddled clay with ragstone fragments, no less than 

4 feet 10 inches thick, extending to a depth of 13 feet below the Newgate Street 
level, and resting on the virgin gravel. These footings us a whole wore quite of 
the same character as those found under the Roman wall to the south, which 
have been already described, excepting that there was a much greater depth of 
puddled clay. 

Tile Roman wall near the plinth had totally disappeared for a distance of 
something like 10U feet, the intervening space having been occupied by the 
prison buildings. Most of these were reconstructed in 1857-58, and here the 
foundations appear to have beeu carried down at that time to a considerable 
depth. 

It. has been said that the base of the plinth w as 6 feet 6 inches below the 

• Another mciisnivment ni I'lt it 16 feet south of the Hue of stirect. The fact i hut the wall was 
here recessed accounts for the difference. 

* A fragment of the plinth now in my possession, with pink mortar adhering to it, was compared 
with those specimen!! at the Geological Museum which it most resembled. Its structure wtw identical 
with that of the Tfaiimck rag, hot it Was rather yellower. This is a lower colite, known to have 
been iib« 1 by the Romans. 
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Newgate Street level- The base of the lowest course of stones representing a 
plinth, that is to say, the ground level at the south end of the Homsti wall first, 
exposed to view, was about 11 feet below the same level, as may be gathered 
from what has been said on a previous page. Supposing that the Roman wall 
were continued in a straight line as far north as the plinth, it would strike a point 
10 feet, or a few inches more, to the west of it, but it may have curved slightly, 
On examining a plan, now at the City Surveyor's office, of the latest Newgate 
(which besides being a prison was an entrance to the City), as it appeared about 
1750, not many years before its demolition, one finds that the position of the 
south-east corner is about 5 feet south of the corner of onr plinth. I would add 
that the line of gate to the north as there shown, and as it appeal's on our plan, 
still marks the parish boundary. 

bet us now consider what inference may be drawn from the finding of this 
undoubtedly Roman plinth in the position indicated. Of late yeai's it has been 
generally agreed that even in Roman times there was a gate wav at or by 
Newgate. Here there is Roman work involved in the known luter gateways. 
Have we a precedent for the form more or less which a Roman gateway on such 
a site would probably have taken r Not to mention other examples, it reav, we 
think, be found in the west gateway of Sildiester, described and figured in 
vol. hi. of Archueobgia. This gateway, when perfect, consisted of “two parallel 
passages, each 12 feet long and 13 feet wide ■ the outer sides of the gate were 
formed of a pair of guard-houses, each 12 feet wide and 21 feet deep. On 
the inner or City side they ranged with the gate, but towards the field they 
projected like two flanking towers, for which purpose indeed they were probably 
used." It is suggested that the arrangement at New'gate was somewhat similar, 
in which case the plinth would have formed part of a guard-room at the south¬ 
east angle of the gate. 

At least wo have in the discovery of this plinth confirmation of a fact about 
which those best able to judge had long made up their minds, that Newgate was 
an important gateway leading out of the Roman City to the west. It may be 
added that this is the only portion of a Roman gateway as yet discovered in 
London, unless indeed wo may accept as Roman (as T am prepared to do) a small 
portion of the remains found on the north side of Newgate Street, and described 
by Mr. E. P. L. Brock in vols. xxxi. and xxxii, of the Journal of the British 
Arehmolagxeal Association (1875 and 1 87b), which in that case would have belonged 
to the same structure. 

Other remains of the gateway came to light during the excavations, and will 
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now In* briefly described. At a, point some foot west of tike south-mist corner 
of tlie plinth, and rather more to the south, tlie southern Face of the substructure 
of the later gate was Found, the well-laid ashlar being composed o! ragstone, and 
thence the workmen uncovered it for a distance of over 38 feet to the sont-li- 
west corner of the gate aud for some distance northward in the direction of 
Newgate Street. On its western face, the lower part projected, forming a 
set-off 8 inches wide. The foundations of this later gateway generally contained 
a mixture of Kentish rag, large quantities of mortar, chalk, pieces of Roman 
tile with mortar adhering to them, detached bits of pink uiortar ami othei 
debris, the chalk being uids( plentiful in the upper portions. Apparent on the 
southern face, Id to 13 feet From the south-west corner in the ashlar work, was a 
blocked-up arch ( Plate XVII.), and this, on being opened aud cleared of lubbhh, 
was found to Form the entrance of an arched subway extending north ns far as the 
termination of the property, ami at least For a slight distance under the rti’eet 
beyond. Undoubtedly the subway thus laid bare formed a continuation of the 
underground passage discovered on the north side of Newgate Street ami 
described and figured in hiB paper by Mr. .Brock, who thought it to be Romim. 
The width was about 7 feet 11 inches, his measurement being :2 inches less, and 
much of his description would apply to either part. On the Newgate Street 
side, however, the areli, as successive sections of it wore exposed to view, was 
clearly pointed, as is shown in Plate XVIII. The stone of which it was composed 
appears to have been, on the arch Face aud largely along llie surface of the 
interior, a yellow oolite somewhat resembling that of the plinth. Other pieces 
were pronounced by experts to ho coarse magnesian limestone, Purheck stone, aud 
rug. It. may bo remarked that the arch was a good deal beneath the present 
ground surface, its crown being at about the same level as the base of the 
gate plinth, and it went down to the natural soil, here nearly 17 feet below the 
street level. 

A curious feature of the arched subway found at Newgate was n raised water 
channel 2 feet (J| inches wide on its eastern side, the form of which is best shown 
in fig. 3. I t was built of ragstone very carefully laid, and had certainly been 
added after the building of the arch. Tlie space to the west of this channel nas 
filled in with earth, and on the top of this plaster hail been spread. 

Six Feet to the east of the arched subway, ami at a. depth below the street 
level of about 13 feet, ono or two blocks of ferruginous sandstone worn found 
running north, and resting on clay; they were on a much lower level than the 
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plinth at the south-east corner, but it seems not improbable that they had formed 
part of the Roman gate. 



Fig. 3. View of inbwav nod«r Newgate showing -waler -I™*™..!, 


Joining the arch obliquely from the south, as can be seen in Plate XVII. 
was a large culvert of brick, which ran from near the south end of the Roman 
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wall first described. This was thought by the cluck of the works to have been 
for the purpose of draining water, not fur sewage. It was certainly as old as 
Dance’s prison, perhaps earlier, and bad been destroyed in places when the ground 
was excavated for subsequent prison buildings. Mr. *J. Terry found and examined 
a not dissimilar drain near the bastion ill the disused burial ground of tit. Giles b, 
Oripplegate * 

Perhaps it is well to supplement our description by tlie following brief 
extracts from the printed accounts of Newgate. Stow, who in his burvey of 
London says that it wus so called “as lafcolier built than the rest, believed it 
to have been made in the reign of Henry 1. or Stephen, in consequence of the 
rebuilding and enlargement of St. Paul’s Cathedral, which interfered with the 
highway from Aldgate through Cheap to Ludgate. As appears from the Pipe 
Roll of 34 Henry IT., it was already a prison in the year 1188, and continued 
to be used for that purpose, being by 1414 in such horrible condition that the 
gaolers and sixty-four prisoners died of fever or the plague. In 1422 Richard 
Whittington's executors, by his direction, obtained licence to rebuild it for tin- 
reasons that it was “ feble, over libel, and su contagious of eyre yat hit caused 
the doth of many men.”" It seems early to have been called West <bde and 
Chamberlain 1 s Gate, Repaired in 1555-56, and again in 163b-31, it is said b_\ 
Strype (1720) and Maitland to have been destroyed in lli,e Creal Fire. Un the 
other hand, Hatton, an earlier writer, in his Jfew I'ieir of London, 1708, quotes 
an inscription on the east, side to the effect that it was merely " damnified b\ 
the File in 1666, 11 and repaired hi the Mayoralty of Sir George Waterman, 
Ann. Dorm 1672; and he adds, “here are these arms. Sable, a Fess Ckequy, 
Or and Azure, with an Ami let for a difference.’ 1 An ex animation of the City 
Records has proved his accuracy, for we find that immediately after the Great 
Fire it was ordered by the Corporation that “ the City workmen shall repair 
Newgate and make it sofiicient to hold y* prisoners/’ The arms mentioned 
by Hatton as existing after the Fire were those of Whittington, and they are 
displayed on the goto in the well-known view of it forming the frontispiece to the 

* Ttamaciion* vf the Lmtden «»«i Arrtrrohijical 8oetr.lt/, K,S. I 35fS. 

n '* Pix> emend* terra jiixtft Kiweppitft fti faciendum Craialam . Iivin*. A tiled, per blxve lltgis. 
Kt in Opcrutinno ejuadem Oaiole . Xixvj.li. & si.d. per brevt* [tfr yrinm Galfndl earpenlarii 
et Eicejili ewpmterii cL lUdnlfl tohrL" (I am indebted for ttia tttnet to Mr. W. H. St. John 
Hype.) Lndgnte and the postern of Cripplegnte wera also at times used sh prisoua. 

c S-ee ftxHtwa* i. sfisitl iVi 37G. 
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JfattiUfti ilater Uenuiitus found during the Exettrations 


bt.tok calk'd Uevba. [ a nd is, or the TFitW Plotver <19 if great out 0/ the stone ehfnnbot 
!“ faiigitiff to fkr Metropolitan Prison tailed Newgate, published in ] 650 . This view, 
from the east side, represents a turn?toil and battleniented structure essentially 
Gothic, with pediments, statues, etc. which must have been added in the repair of 
ltlttl-31. Tiie illustrations of Newgate after the Groat Fire, in Maitland’s Siahig 
a/ London and Stripes Stow, are almost precisely similar, and they doubtless 
reprtiiiit W liittington a gate with later adornments. Is it not possible that the 
massive substructure of the later gate laid bare to the south anil south-west, and 
in has perfection to the south-east, with its subway carried down to the gravel, 
may have been part of the gate enlarged by the order of Henry II.? The City 
gates generally were taken down in 1761, but this, as it still formed part of the 
prison, seems to have remained standing until 1767 1 the foundation stone of the 
new prison, designed by George Dance, junior, being laid in 1770. The latter 
building, w hen hardly completed, was so much injured by fire in the Gordon riots 
of 7780, that no less a sum than £80,Hi JO was necessary for the repairs. It was, 
h >wi\tr, rebuilt 01 tepaired without any appreciable change of its appearance, 
and, if we except Wren’s work, some consider it to have been the most impres¬ 
sive example of architectural design produced in London during the eighteenth 
century. 


A very important subject in connection with the City wall is that of the 
'hflushe ditch outside it, lids was at one time thought to have been entirely 
lUtMlueval, because Stow in his Survey, on the authority of the Liber Ihmstatile and 
Lther Sand# Tnaitati* de Aldegate, writes that “ the ditch which partly now 
remuineth and compassed the wall of the city, was begun to be made by the 
Londoners m the year 121 J, and was finished in the year 1213, the 15th of 
Jnhn- being then made of 2 "" feet broad.” Stow recounts various instances of 
t it cleansing of the ditch, but by his time it was being encroached upon, and the 
part of it immediately south of Newgate l.a.l been filled 14 ., as is shown in 
Nor den s plan of London, 1598, in that drawn by Joris Hoefnagel for Branu and 

represent Loudon as early as 1561 (for it"has the steeple of 
old St. Paul s, destroyed in that year), and in the somewhat later plan attributed to 

^gns. Each of these represents a more or less continuous Tine of building along 
the east side of the Old Bailey, s ® 

^ P \ G ‘ ^ hiS paper 0T! the V oriim of Romm waU near Aldersgate 

examined m 1887,* has thrown fresh light on the subject. Near the site of the 


1 Anhaeohtjia, Hi. 6)5, tuid Plate XV, 
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fw tltc Sife nf Mriff/att' Prison, 14K>3*1H04. 

gate on the west aide a piece of the ditch was found and examined, a section of it 
lreing drawn, together with a ground plan of the site* From the base of the wall 
to the inner edge of the ditch there had been a fiat bank, 10 feet 8 inches wide. 
The ditch itself, dug through a stratum of clay into it bed of sand and gravel, 
■which it penetrated to u depth of 2 feet 0 inches, was 74 feet 0 inches wide across 
the top, the Hut bottom being 35 feet in width and the depth 14 feet 1 inch. 
Rotli sides and bottom bad a clay puddling 6 inches thick, and in the bottom was 
a raised mound or ridge, its surface also puddled, which, by comparison with a 
similar example at Silcbester, is thought to have formed u base for timbers 
supporting a bridge across the ditch to the Roman gate. 

On the Newgate site nothing so definite was discovered. Near the south end 
there was a tine of mud or dark earth, beginning 8 feet or more west of the wall 
near the Homan ground levLd and having an even curve down towards the west. 
If the curve had been carried up on the inside to the ground level, there would 
have been room for a narrow bank between it. and the wall. Beneath was gravel, 
and to all appearance it had formed the inner slope of the ditch. Further west 
the ground had generally been very much disturbed. Near tho Newgate Street 
end, south-west of the substructure of the gateway, an excellent transverse section 
of part of a ditch was at one time visible, its mini resting on sandy gravel, the 
bottom of it being about 25 feet below the street level* Tho upper part had 
been cleared away for former prison foundations* If the curved lino of the mud 
of the ditch were carried up to the same height on the west side as it was on 
the east, it would have lieen about 25 feet wide at- this particular point, and 
supposing that the Homan wall from the south were prolonged in a straight Hue 
to tho gate or as far north as this, tho centre of tho curve of the ditch would 
have been some <5*5 feet from its western face ; but. the western side of the ditch 
bad been destroyed where the curve was rising, at a point winch would have left 
room for a mist'd mound such as the one at A1 delegate* 

The question naturally suggests itself, had such an arrangement existed here: 
For this seems at first sight rather probable, owing to the position and peculiar 
form of the section. On further inquiry, however, the two cases are found to h 
only to a limited extent analogous. If there had ever been a clay lining here it 
had totally disappeared, and the section had become curvilinear. The ground iiisn 
had been so altered that it is best to leave the question an open one. The relative 
positions and levels of the gate plinth, the subway, and this section of the ditch 
are shown in Plate XIX, 
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Mtman and later Bemain* found during the Excavations 


At varying depths below by far the greater part of the pmOtt area on tin* 
outside of the Roman wall, that is for a distance in some places of about 87 feet to 
the Old Bailey, and below the level of the section of iLiteh just referred to, a mass 
of black inud was discovered mixed with a certain amount of gravel and rubbish. 
It was found a few feet west of the section at a considerably greater depth. ■ and 
at various points on u line about 45 feet from the Roman wall and parallel with 
it, this mud bad an average depth of nearly 30 feet below the Newgate Street 
level, or 10 feet below' the Roman ground level at the south end of the wall. 
1 bus there is evidence of a ditch of this depth at least, and considerably more 
than So feet wide. The mud contained, among other relics, Roman and much 
mediaeval pottery'. It should be noted that the Roman pottery rusting on the 
mud was not- plentiful, and occurred chiefly near its inner edge, while a con* 
si durable quantity rested on the gravel. Qn the gravel also, some 35 feet from 
the line of the wall, a barrel about 3 feet fi inches long was found, made of split 
staves with wooden hoops almost continuous from top to bottom, which contained 
Unman anil niedimval pottery, ft was placed on end, and, although perhaps com¬ 
paratively modern, appeared to have served a similar purpose to the casks found 
at Silcbester, namely, as a lining for a well or at least to collect water. There 
were traces ot one or two other casks of a similar kind. Casks which had been 
thus used in mediaeval times were found under the Bank of England in 1000, ami 
described at a meeting of this Society by Sir Augustus Provost.* Others came to 
light under a house in Coleman Street a few years ago. Near the barrel at 
Newgate, and also resting on the gravel, was a Samian bowl now in the Guildhall 
Museum. Near the south-east corner of the mud wooden piles were found. It 
should be added that Dance took his prison foundations right down to the gravel, 
and that in 1003 most of the prison area on the west side of the line of Roman 
wall had already been dug out and new foundations laid before the site was 

examined by any archaeologist. Information, however, as to the position and 

depth of the mud, the finding of the barrel and Samian bowl and their positions, 
:uid other points of interest, was freely given by Mr. Scales, the clerk of tlie 
works, who took much pains to be as accurate as possible. 

To put briefly wliat suggests itself to the writer's mind with regard to the 
ditch at Newgate, the remains prove, if proof had been needed, that it was 

made in Roman times. The gravel and sand on which the mud generally rests, 


* rmeeUngt, 2nd S, *viii. 355, 
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on the Site of Newgate Prison, 1903*1904. 

with clay not far below, must then have been charged with moisture, for even 
i luring the late excavations a great ileal of water kept accumulating in the 
hollows. But it seems highly improbable on account of the levels, in spite of 
the puddled clay at AI derogate, that the Romans made a regular wet ditch 
round the City. There is sufficient proof from the old records referred to pre¬ 
viously that the ditch was reconstructed in the early part of the thirteenth 
century. Since then so many changes have taken place in that portion of it 
which is included in the site of Newgate that there we can feel no certainty as 
to its original form. 

That the Romans canied the ditch outside the gate is in oonformity with 
the evidence. It is not improbable that in mediaeval times the road from the 
west, which may have been originally connected with the gate by a wooden bridge, 
was brought up to the gate, filling in the ditch, This would have made necessary 
the arched subway as a means of carrying off the water of the (Etch. As the 
ditch was encroached upon there would have been no occasion for so large a 
passage, and the smaller channel would then have been formed within it. That 
in time would have have been superseded or supplemented by the circular brick 
drain. 

Before concluding, it will bo right to say a few words about the objects of 
Roman and later times which came to light during the excavations. The former 
were numerous, but, us Mr. Herbert .Tones informs me, of minor interest, except 
as throwing light on past history. They were found chiefly in the gravel, and, 
liesides the piece of Samian ware already mentioned, which has on it figures and 
the name ALB VC, they consisted of many pieces of coarse pottery, chiefly Upchurch 
ware, part of a mortarium about \2 iuchea iu diameter, much worn, a good piece of 
Roman grey ware, amphora handles, etc. There were about twenty bronze coins 
or more, of the times of Nero, TTadriun, aud Vespasian. 

Of later relics the most noteworthy were pari of a small statue of the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, hold to represent St. Christopher with the infant 
Christj which was found in fragments built into a late wall near the south end of 
the site and has been pieced together, and a sculptured head of good design but 
much mutilated, which had been built into the prison wall near the site of the 
gate. A photograph of this latter was first, shown at a meeting of the Society, 
and gave rise to some discussion. The original was afterwards kindly lent by the 
authorities of the Guildhall, when it was seen to be seventeenth-century work; 
probably a head of one of the a la lues then placed on the gate. 
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* 

The conjectural plan of the Roman gate, which appearson ihe general ground 
plan (Plate XIITO, has l>een suggestsl by Mr. Hope from jtarallel examples. It 
would lie a typical Roman gate of ft bout the middle of the third century; the 
undoubtedly Homan phtiLli and supposed Homan fragments fit into it in a it murk - 
able manner. 

The plans to illustrate this paper were drawn, and most of the photographs 
taken, by Mr. 0. 8. Mason, to whom 1 am besides indebted for much useful help. 
Permission Las been given by the Art Reproduction Company to use the two of 
their photographs reproduced in Plates XT. and XVI [. 


on the Site of Newgate PrtW, 19 Oil—1004. 
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APPENDIX* 


The following Notes on London Wall may bo constdered supplementary to those of 
Mr* G* E. Foi in Archaealogia } lii. pp P 812-611. 

Record exists of over fifteen careful nud detailed examinations of the City wall at 
various points, beginning with that of Dr* John Woodward in 1707* Owing to the aercunm* 
tion of soil along the rice of the old City defences the Roman ground level is always a good 
many feet under that of the present day p and all the upper part of the Roman wall dis¬ 
appeared probably long ego, bot we can make out with fair accuracy what must have been 
its appearance The wall examined at Newgate was n typical specimen as regards the Sower 
portion* 

The plinth of ironstone on the outride has been found not only at Newgate, hut in the 
wall by Camomile Street laid bare in 1876 and described by Mr. J. Eh Price, in the portion 
at Tower Hill examined in 1852, of which we have descriptions by Messrs. C. Roach Smith 
and A. H. Burkett and a drawing by F. W. Fairholt, and in the piece laid bare by Mr, A. 
A* Langley in 1880 when enlarging the railway near Fenchurch Street Station. On the rite 
of the Wardrobe Tower, within the precinct of the Tower of London, a fragment of the 
Human wall still exists with a similar plinth. This seems to bo partly uf a course oolite 
and partly of ferruginous sandstone. Excavations are now being made near the rite, and 
will be duly recorded hereafter, Under the south end of the bit of Roman wall yet standing 
was found the usual puddled clay containing ilinfc fragment?. 

On the inside of the wall, at the same level as the plinth, there were usually three 
courses ul ilut Roman tiki* set in tluck joints of mortar, and extending into the wiill for the 
breadth ol one row r only. These were observed not only nr Newgate but in Camomile Street 
to be laid alternately lengthwise and breadthwise, the thickness of the tiles throughout the 
wall being 1J inch or rather less. They were almost always red, but yellow ones were 
to be found in places us far apart as Newgate, Alderegnte, Tower Hill, and the Tower of 
London. 

The thickness or the wall at the Roman ground level varied somewhat, as might be 
expected from its different peritioufl and the Varying nature of itiu soil on which iL steed, 
uniI measurements have probably been nut always accurate. The ui;nal width appears to 
have been about 8| feet, but the piece at the Tower of London, which is doubt lea? a 
wntinoatimi of the wall further north, being on ft line with it, is only feet w ide, find 
Mr, Fox: estimates that the width of the Wall near Al delegate was S feet. On the other Umid, 
the portion examined by Mr, A. A- Langley in 1680, also on the east side of Loud on, had, if 
bin ui email re imnit i* correct, a thick now of nearly 0 feet on the ground level. Mr. W. T1 Sunil, 
who examined n piece of wall by Aldersgate Street in 1841, and described it in ?oL xxx. of 
VOL* LIS* 2 A 
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Roman and later Remains found on (he Site of Newgate Prison* 

Atc}uKoJngm f speaks oI its being only 6 feet wide, but the fragment had lost it& facing stones, 
to judge from his accompli a ring illu&irnlicm + 

Mr. r. \\. Reader, who has lately written a valuable paper on pile structures in the 
V\ ulbrook,* ssivs that the layer of flint and puddled clay was only used £f in those parts where 
clny formed the surface* \\ here gravel occurred St was considered a auffiL-ientlv good btme 
to build directly npon r and he cites the case of a portion of Roman wall discovered at the 
back of No, 3, Old Baileyj in the year 1900, and described by Mi% J. Terry in the Trans¬ 
action# of the London and Middlesex Archeological S octet tj* In structure this portion seems, 
us one would expectj almost identical with the wall at Newgate, but Mr. Terry says expressly 
that the foundation, coopting of 3 feet C& inches iu height of rubble work, restu ou the 
ballast. In the sumo publication i* a note, also by Mr. Terry, on the bastion in the Church¬ 
yard of St. Giles Oripptegate, the foundations o! which he also reported to be on the ballast, 
hut a I though this bastion con cuing Roman remains it iu not proved to date from Roman times ■ 
indeed, if the illustration of a section be accurate, the lower part was not constructed like 
the Roman wall, while above the height of 4 feet from the foundation the ivork is undeniably 
IuIlt. It is well perhaps to repeat that on the other Land the puddled clay at XowguU 1 , with 
its ragstone or iliac fragments, had throughout rested on gravel. Again, Mr, A* A. Langley, 
iu his account of the wall imr the benehurch Street Railway Station, expresslv says that a 
bed of Mint and clay ' f Lad boon laid on the natural grovel* 11 
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WELLS CATHEDRAL CHURCH-VtEW OF THE NORTH TOWER SHOWING THE GENERAL ARRANGEMENT OF THE 

IMAGERY AND SCULPTURES, 

La b] Lulled l>jr iha Shifty t*f A Hi tunics uf L^EhIu^ 1L<04* 










































IX,— Th> brngen/ and Sculptures vn the IHert Front of Well* Cathedral Church- 
By W. II. St. Jobs IIoi'e, Esq., M.A*; teith Suggestions os to f&t identincatvm 
of some t)f the Twwtjes t by W. It. Lethabv, Esq. 


Ufail SiSrd and Jutn-, 1904. 


In July, 1002, one of the images on the upper part of the north tower at Wells 
suddenly fell to the ground and was broken into many pieces. There had not 
been any reason for supposing that this or any other of the many images tha t 
adorn the west front was in a dangerous condition, but the Dean and Chapter at 
once took the wise and prudent course of ordering mi inspection of the images, so 
far as this could be done without scaffolding. The report of the Surveyor to the 
Chapter, Mr. Edmund Buckle, was far from reassuring, and he recommended the 
substitution of proper bronze holdfasts for the decaying iron cramps by which 
most of the images were then secured, As a cause)pience of this report the Dean 
and Chapter ordered a section of the work to be taken in baud, beg inn ing with 
the north tower, and when this was finished the scaffolding was moved to another 
section, and so eventually across the whole of the front, and to the gable of the 
nave. All the images have thus as far as possible been made safe, and a deep 
deb* of gratitude is due to the Dean and Chapter for thus helping to prolong the 
lives of these priceless sculptures, many of which ivere found to be in a very 
precarious state. 

Soon after (lie work was begun, our Fellow Canon Church, who is also Sub¬ 
tlest) of Wells, in reporting the matter to ihe Society, suggested that advantage 
should lie taken of the scaffolding to inspect nt close quarters and make notes 
of the whole of the imagery and sculpture groups accessible from it. I was 

von. ll\> 2 B 
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Tiw Imagery and Sculptures 


accordingly instructed by the Executive Committee to undertake this, and through 
the facilities afforded me by the courtesy of the Dean nud Chapter notes have now 
been made of all the imagery and sculptures, except those of the Resurrection tier, 
to tv Lid i the scuff oh 1 did not extend. 

When the front was under repair about thirty years ago advantage was 
taken of the scaffold then set up, by Mr, T. \V. Phillips of Wells, to secure a 
nearly complete set of photographs of the images, prints of which have lately 
been added to the Society’s library, A further and in sonic respects more com* 
pi etc series has been taken from t lie scaffolding during the recent works by 
Messrs. Dnwkes and Partridge of Wells, from which lantern slides have been 
made for the Society's collection. The Society is therefore possessed of ample 
material for n paper on the Imagery and Sculpture of Wells. 

As the recent examination of the figures has brought to light a number of 
facts that have not hitherto been recorded, it has fieen thought advisable to 
embody them in a general review of the imagery as n whole, with a detailed 
description of every image and sculpture by tray of Appendix, 

The western end of the cathedral church of Wells may be described as 
consisting of a great screen of tabernacle work, covering not only the west end of 
the nave and its aisles, lint enveloping the free sides of the two towers that 
extend severally northwards and southwards beyond the hist hay of each aisle ; 
it is also carried round all the buttresses of the towers as well as tfsose that 
terminate the nave arcades. (Plate XX.) Of these buttresses two face eastwards, 
two on each tower face northwards and southwards respectively, and six face 
westwards. Most of the niches ware originally filled with images or sculptures, 
but owing lo the south tower being covered as to its south and east sides by the 
cloister and its western alley, (he imagery does not extend beyond the west and 
south faces of the westernmost of its south buttresses. The south face of the 
eastern buttress of fclm north tower also bus never held any images. 

The whole of this screen is divided horizontally by n marble etringcouT&a into 
two main divisions. 

The lower division is nlwit 30 feet high, and is subdivided into (ii a plinth or 
ground story of plain ashlar work for about one-third its height, and (ii) a series 
of pairs of trefoil ed niches, each pair being contained under a pointed arch 
enclosing a sunk t pint refoil and surmounted by a straight-sided pediment. In 
every niche is, or was, a standing image set upon a low moulded pedestal, and in 
each qu&lrefoil a half-length figure of an angel issuing from the clouds. Above 
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the pediment* of the niches is a second aeries of sunk qua trefoils, of larger size 
than those below,* continued in a somewhat awkward fashion both upon and 
within the angles of the buttresses. These qua trefoils contain groups of 
sculpture. The pairs of niches are interrupted on the three free faces of tie 
towers and across the west end of the aisles by coupled windows which take their 
places. The arrangement is also broken by the intrusion into it of the great 
western portal. This is surmounted by a special niche of different size and shape 
from the rest, forming a broad shallow recess with trefoiled head, which is curried 
up so high as to intrude somewhat upon the large flanking quatrefoil panels, ft 
contains a mutilated representation of the so-called Coronation of the Blessed 
Virgin. 

The upper division of the front is about +2 feet high, and consists of a series of 
tall pointed panels. On the buttresses and between the western windows of the 
nave these contain u double tier of niches, and there are narrow pairs of panels,, 
similarly divided, on the faces of the towers. All these niches cue tain standing 
images, save those on the fronts "f the buttresses, which have, with one exception, 
seated figures. Above the pediments of the panels space is left below the great 
stringcourse for an arcade of tn:foiled arches carried by detached shafts, with 
spandrels filled with beautifully carved foliage. These arches form a continuous 
band of housings carried all romul the front, including the buttresses, containing 
groups of figures representing the Resurrection of the Dead. 

Above the west end of the nave the space between the flanking buttresses 
has, instead .of a pointed gable, a horizontal bund of imagery work, in two 
tiers. (Plate XXI.) The lower contains a row of low trefoiled niches with 
figures representing the nine Orders of Angels; the upper, a row of tall and 
narrow niches, also trefoiled, with figures of the Twelve Apostles. 11 Surmounting 
the whole is a rectangular pediment containing an octofoil panel in the middle 
with the lower part of u figure of Our Lord in Majesty, flanked by two wide 
trefoiled niches, now empty. This image of Our Lord is contemporary with 
the thirteenth-century work in which it is set, 

At the present time the images and sculptures that remain in the niches 
are popularly known by the names and ascriptions conferred npon them by 
Air. Cockerell nearly sixty years ago/ As these names are for the most part 

* The ripenings BMwm abort 3 feet across. 

b T1 k-h<: pets of images are of ii iff erect; dates, and both are considerably later ill an the si'nen 
bo low them. 

‘ C. II Cockerell, fawiujrnyhy ,*f tht Te#; Frant nf Wellt Ciiihulral (Oxford and Loudon. U&l). 
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purely assumptive, and the ascriptions of the sculptures sometime*; obviously 
wrong, it. lias been thought better and more convenient to distinguish every panel 
and niche by a particular letter or number, ami in such a way as to indicate not 
only it' 5 horizon but its exact place in the series/ 

If the Apostles and Orders of Angels, and the Resurrection tier, lie omitted, 
there is no difficulty in dividing all the sculpture groups and images into those 
that are placed respectively north and south of the Coronation group over the 
west doorway. 

It is accordingly proposed to distinguish 

(i) the lower tier of niches by Roman numerals, 1, II, HI, etc. reckoning 

outwards from the doorway, and pro Used by N. or S. according to 
their position north or south of it. 

(ii) the half-length figures of angola in the smaller quatrefoils by Roman 

capital letters, A, B. C, etc. prefixed as above by X. or S. 

(iii) the Sculpture groups in the larger quatrefoils by the smaller Roman 

letters, a, b, c. etc. prefixed by X. or S, Since there are more than 
twenty-six quatrefoils on the north side, the rest may be indicated by 
double letters, au, bb, cc, dd, and ee. 

(iv) the niches of the upper scries by Arabic numerals. If these he num¬ 

bered vertically, all the lower rank will have odd number a and the 
upper rank even numbers. Every number is to bo prefixed by X. or 
8. and counted outwards from the middle vertical lined' 

* 

The letters and numbers thus tabulate themselves : 

Lower tier: 

Images : 8.1, 8.II, etc.; X.I, N.II, etc. 

Angels; 15.A, 8.R, etc.; N.A, N.B, etc. 

Groups : S.a, 8.b, etc.; N.a. N.b, etc. 


1 Cockerell hi\* given numbers to the subjects of his first, third, htiiI fourth and fifili tiers. hm 
tiiies the same form of number fur each, A. mwv recent writer, the Rev. Pc r(: y Dearmei-. in The 
Cath> dml i 'torch of Well* <BeU'u Series, J<oudou T 1899), prop. sea to cumber the wbob of the oxisting 
images and sculpt urea (excluding the half-angels) only, consecutively fit. in bottom to top. beginning 
on the Gtrnih side- 

L The of thi » B£ ™ s ^ fronts of the buttresses might 1 h* further distinguished bv the 

addition (Bj to tlin tidtnb^r. p 
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Upper t ier : 

Lower Series : 3.1, 8.3, 3.3, etc.; N.l, X.3, X.5, etc. 

Upper Series: 8.2, 8.4, 8.0, etc.; TL2, N.l, X.d, etc. 

The places available for images anil groups, and the number of existing 
sculptures, are as follows ; 

Lower tier : 


images : ft,II—S^XXIII 

=22, 

of which 2 remain. 

X.1I— x,xxxix= 

»1 

17 

tt 

Angels : 8.A S.K 

=11 

M 

t 

it 

N.A—N.S 

= 19 b 

tt 

14 

it 

Groups: 8.u — S.r 

= 18 

tt 

15 

tt 

N.a—X.eo 

=31 

It 

20 

VI 

er tier: 

Images: 8.1—8.12 

= 42 

tt 

30 

tt 

N.l—N.68 j 

JT.78—i N.78 

l -74* 

If 

09 

tt 

Giving a total of 2no 

t? 

183 

*t 


Tt will be seen from the above table that the only part of the series that has 
suffered any serious loss is the lower tier, and this loss is eon fined almost entirely 
to the images that once filled the western niches, of which only two remain at 
each end out of a probable forty-two. Of the angels nine have gone, and there 
has been a loss of eleven of the northern and three of the southern sculpture- 
groups. On the north anil east faces of the north tower, although the figures and 
scidplurcs are equally within reach, they have suffered hardly any loss, only one 
image and two of the groups of sculptures being missing. 

The reason for the destruction of the western groups and images is not easy 
to explain, and it is equally difficult to say when it took place" 


* Kiche 5 N.XL f K JCLI+ anil N.G9 — K.7’2 osist, but apparently never cantumed imugts. 

h There Lt a ipAtrefrnl X-T f but it \s on that face of the buttress of tho tower which *wm* 
never to have had any figure*, and therefore probably did imt contain net angel 

* A great deal of the damage to the angels and sculpture ^ronpa has been caused by boys 
throwing atonCH at the birds which have nested behind them. 
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Before discussing what the original fidiuine my hm 1 been, it- will t»t* as well 
to quote the one early notice of the imagery which has come down to us, that 
given by William of Worcester in his Itinerary : 

Memorandum qund ill occidental] et burial i ptirte eccleait priccipalift simcti Anrlree 
annt tre? mngne IxUera&aes cam tribus ordimbtis tuagnOrum ymsgimim do voter! lege. 

lit in pinna occidental! occlesie sunt niagne et alto bateraiiaes situate s«l tadtudines 
■ti- pedum et detiHitndiiic-i circa trimn virgarnm rum tribns ordinibna magmiruni ymit^iuTini 
de nova lege sculp la ram. 

Et in occidental] et lio rial i parte diet it erclesie .sunt due maxime hnUTttSK’s ad 
altiru&inpB circa *li- pedum cam triluis ordinibns sculptanun [ju>] cum mogiiie yroaginihus 
de nova lege." 

'William's “west arnl north part” in the first paragraph refers of course to 
the north tower, which has une buttress facing east and two facing north ; it? two 
western buttresses he includes among the “six great and tail M buttresses of the 
west from described in the second paragraph. The third paragraph evidently 
refers to the south tower, but according lo William's reckoning it lias three 
buttresses, like the north tower, whereas he describes twu only, and only one of 
these (viz. the south-western), if he means the two southern, seems ever to have 
hail images in its niches. 

It will be noticed that the buttresses are described as having three orders or 
tiers of great images, of which those on the north tower represented the Old Law, 
and those along the front and on the south tower the New Law. 

It would be interesting to know why they are so described, So far a* we can 
tell, there is nothing about the images to justify such an ascription; it is possible, 
however, that William was led astray by the groups of sculpture. These certainly 
represent scones from Hie Old Law and the New Law, but even then thev do not 
correspond at ail with bis division, the sculptures of the Old Law being all south 
of the great west door, while those of the New Law begin on the north side of the 
door and extend northwards, and all round the north tower. 

From these preliminary remarks i! is t ime to turn to the images themselves. 
These are all carved out of the same materia], the local Boulting stone of 
which the cathedral church itself is built, and, wirh some few exceptions, each is 

* Limes Kasim tb, TN», run'll Symonit Stmwnit *t Wilkin, i Woreutn- ("Cumbrid^, 17TBj, 285. 
The wbovE pjiHfiftffu oc-ii™ nn p. iij 1 .if diet Hirigtnal MS., und hio been iuphi kindly csiH&UmI fop 
by my friend Mr, J, W. Glm-fc, P.S.A. 
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wrought from a single Murk which is generally hollowed out at the back for 
lightness. The figures vary mnsiderably in height, u few measuring ns much as 
8 feet, but the majority are about life sbse. In placing them no attempt has been 
tnatle to range those of a height together, anil many of the shorter figures are 
perched on blocks or carved pedestals to raise them." 

The costumes throughout- exhibit a singular uniformity. Bishops, priests, 
and deacons are invariable vested for mass: bishops of Rome wear plain conical 
tiaras instead of mitres, but there is no instance of a pull to distinguish an arch¬ 
bishop from a bishop. Kings, nobles, anil other laymen wear loose or belted 
tunics, reaching tit the ankles, with mantles, and crowns or round eaps on their 
beads according to their degree. Ladies are clad in long gowns that cover the 
feet, and mantles, and wear veils, with crowns or cups, etc. over them, according 
as they are of royal descent or otherwise. Warriors are shown in complete 
armour and short snreoats. The figures are further characterised by an universal 
omission of ornamental detail: there are no orphreya to the vestments, no patterns 
on dresses or borders, no jewels on the crowns, cups, or belts 1 '; but a sparing use 
of brooches of simple form may be found among the figures of the ladies. The 
sceptres, 0 staves, swords, or lances that were borne by many of the figures wore 
not carved in stone, but seem, from the absence of alt traces of metal, to have Iteen 
of oak or some other wood, w hich has long perished. 

In dealing with the subjects of the imagery and sculptures it will be 
convunk-ul to begin with the great west doorway. 

This is set, owing to the thickness of the wall, within an outer arch, simply 
moulded, with the orders carried hr detached shafts with richly carved capitals. 
The doorway itself is double, consisting of two plain pointed openings divided by 
a clustered shaft with carved capital. The pointed tympanum above is almost 
filled with a large sunk quatrefoil with moulded border, continuing a mutilated 
figure of Our Lady and Child and flanked by two censing angels. (Flute XXII, 
tig. 1.) 

The figure of Our Lady lias unfortunately lost the head. She is dad in an 
under robe with narrow pintle strap, open at the neck and allowing: an under 

p Owing to the upper nkhea u£ ihv upper tier luring somewhat tall nr than the lower niciusa, 
nearly all the standing inukgv» within them nn- raked on bloekii to bring 1lie head* well nruler cover 
of the CfenopJge j llipfl ifl fsdiiom the ease with the inangea- in the hnrar laches* 

h It hiss been suggested that in view of <he laet that a\\ the figures were once coloured* the 
aruamdsitiil details may have formed part of f lie pointed decoration, 

c Tho sceptre peems in every case to have boon held in Lbo right hand. 
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dress fastened at the throat by a small brooch, and a mantle wliicb bang‘d over 
the shoulders and is brought round from the right aide over the knees. The right 
hand, as may bo seen from the socket for it in the knee, once licit! a sceptre, but 
both hand and sceptre arc broken away. The left hand supports upon the left 
knee a seated figure of tbe Infant Saviour, but the upper half of ibis has been 
destroyed. Our Lady is Seated upon n bench covered with o cloth and with richly 
curved ends, and has iter left foot upon a dragon. 

The abundant traces of colouring show that Our Lady’s robe was red, and 
the mantle black wit h a lining of green. The Infant Saviour's robe was crimson. 
I'he curving of the bench has also been painted green. The back of the niche 
has been coloured red. upon which are traces of green, perhaps the remains of a 
d is! per. The fiat surface outside the qua trefoil was painted red like that within, 
and apparently also with a green diaper pattern. 

Round the margin of the field of the pun trefoil, and arranged concentrically 
wilL its side and top limbs, is it scries of large? plugholes, and there is a similar 
plughole filled with lead over each end of the bench. Surrounding these latter are 
two concentric rings of small wooden plugs, and two like rings of plugs encircle 
t.lin [dace of Our Lady s head. ’I here is nothing whatever to indicate the nature 
of the ornaments for which these fixings were made, but. the small sissu of the 
wooden plugs shows that they were something slight." 

There is another group of plugholes over the capital of the dividing pillar of 
tho doorway, but there is nothing to show what was affixed there, 

The Hanking angels, which are beautifully designed to fit their places, have 
unfortunately lost their heads and arms, and their censers. They aro vested in 
amicus anil girded albes, and their wings were painted green. 

The richly carved order of the arch that encloses the doorw.iv seems to have 
had the carving painted white and the mouldings red. 

The doorway is furt her enclosed by a second order wit h foliage carved in chalk 
or cl line h, which has been painted in colours, and beyond this by an elaborately 
sculptured outer order, also wrought in chalk. The carvings of this consist of 
ten female figures, five on each side, standing under canopies. The uppermost 
canopy on each side is surmounted by a demi-angel holding a crown, on which 
account iMr. Lcthaby thinks the figures may rep resent the Virtues. They have 
unfortunately bcea wufully mutilated and all have lost their hands and heads. 

■ 1 toy are only | inch long and & n»lt in ilkwoier, and liavu holes in them a hunt i inch 
The plugs are iippnr&ully of fir. F ' 
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One on the south side held a hook, and one on the north a globular object- Some 
of them have girded gowns, and some mantles, and al! were once coloured. 
Owing to the nature of the material and the smallness of the figures, the carving 
is of a delicacy almost approaching that in ivory. 

The niches north and south of the doorway, as the remaining pedestals show, 
all contained images, except perhaps the two nearest to it, which are much 
encroached upon by its outer arch. The backgrounds of all these niches have 
been painted a deep red colour. 

Of the twenty-three niches south of the doorway only the two son there most, 
S.XX1I and S.XXIli, now contain images; and I he niches north of ihe doorway 
have images only in X XXI and X.XXIL Of these X. XXI is different in character 
from the rest, and from others on the north tower that belong to the same 
seriesit seems possible, therefore, that it may have been brought down from 
one of tho now empty niches of the upper tier. The three remaining figures along 
the front are unfortunately badly weathered, but they represent men in the prime 
of life, bareheaded, and with long wavy hair. They seem to have held objects 
such us books in their hands, sometimes in veils or fiudaries. Two figures round 
the north comer, N.XXIV and X.XXY, show the same treatment, except that one 
has a cap like those worn by the Rabbis in the sculpture (N.K) of Christ dis¬ 
puting with the Doctors of the Law. 

The very perfect series of images on the west front of the cathedral church 
of Exeter, although of later date, baa for the central subject of the upper tier that 
known as the Coronation of Our Lady. The figures north and south of this, 
thirty-three in all, are divided into groups of the t welve Apostles, four Evangelists, 
and seventeen Prophets. The corresponding niches at Wells, those of the west 
front proper, are forty-six in number, of which forty-four certainly held images. 
The few figures that are left are not much to base a working theory upon, but 
bearing in mind their association with the sculptured groups above them of the 
Old and the New Law, it is inherently probable that the lost WellB images also 
were those of the Apostles, the Evangelists, the Major and the Minor Prophets, 
and of other folk mentioned bi Holy Writ, such its Mulchisedech, Abraham, 
Moses, Samuel, the Patriarchs, King David, John Baptist, Joseph of Ariuiuthea, 
Nicodemus and other Disciples, St. Stephen, etc, and perhaps representations of 
the Church and the Synagogue. As forming part of such a series the four 
female figures on the north tower (Plate XXIII.) tuny represent Joanna the wife 
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<.<f ( huza, Salome the wife of Zebedee, Mary Magdalene with her box of ointment, 
and Mary the mother of James and Joses, who were among the witnesses to the 
Resurrection. The four noble male figures beyond, two of whom are shown in 
f late XXXV DL, may stand for »Silas, Mark, and other companions of Si, Paul, 
and the six deacons and subdoacons those appointed with St. Stephen, for whom 
place was probably found on the front. 

It may be objected that the twelve Apostles have a place elsewhere on the 
Front, and that, although they are of later date, the niches in which they stand 
were* evidently prepared for each a series. 

The answer to this objection is twofold. First, there is no reason against 
the figures of the Apostles being repealed, inasmuch as the teaching of the upper 
gi-onp is so distinct from that of the lower, mid at Exeter St. John appears twice, 
as Aposl te and as Evangelist. Secondly, there is architectural evidence which 
mggest* that the upper part of the front above the Resurrection tier is different 
111 f ™ 11 what was contemplated when the front was begun , 1 and if we mav 

assume, as seems likely, that tho images were inserted while the front was in 
building, a series of Apostles may have been arranged alongside the Coronation 
group before the upper series was decided upon and provided for. It is further 
I >3 no menus certain that the twelve niches below the Majesty were meant to be 
filled with the Apostles at all, as they .actually were at a later date. 

'I lie angel figures in the fpmt ref oils above the images have suffered much 
mutilation, only two or Ihree being perfect. They are the work of several hands, 
and consequently exhibit great variety of treatment [Plate XXIV.). But generally 
they wear albes or tunicles and mantles or copes: they are also all nimbed and 
winged, and issue from beds of clouds. The hands are extended, and usually 
hold in a sudmy, which passes before, behind, or around the bod 7 , a pair of 
crowns or mitres, and sometimes a palm branch or hook. A few held scrolls 
instead. Three of the southern series are carved in a white stone like cluucli 
and all are wrought in separate blocks of stone placed within the quat re foils. 

The groups of sculpture filling the larger quatrefuils are also carved in 
separate blocks, but those occupying the inner angles often have the subject 
worked on two pieces. The blocks themselves are not fixed, but stand of their 


* Thom u nt-ch ire-ctar.il .widens rn-dde the rharth that the tW Util 1*^ Itefoi™ t hr> woat 
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own weight, with on occasional stone wedge to keep them in place. Their 
somow hat smaller size as compared with the openings of the cjnatvefoils shows 
that they have been carved and put in place after the qua trefoils had been built. 

As has been described above, the subjects of those to the south of the great 
doorw ay are taken from the Old Testament or Old Law, ami those to the north 
from the New Testament or Sew Law. 

The series of sculpture subjects is divided by a large niche above the great 
west door, containing n representation of the so-called Coronation of the Virgin, 
but which perhaps more properly has reference to the marriage of Christ and his 
Bi ide the C 1 iiirch t Plate XXL L. fig. 2). The niche is t ref oiled, with side shafts with 
carve* 1 capitals, and is surmounted by a curious pointed pediment. Owing to the 
intrusion of the apes of the doorway below into the lower part of the niche, its 
contents are raised upon a sort of platform. The figures are represented as seated 
upon a bench or settle with moulded edge. That of Oar Lord, which is on the 
sinister side, has unfortunately lost the head. He is clad in an under dress, a tunic, 
ami n mantle, which is hung from the hack of the shoulders and brought round from 
the rigid over the knees and left arm. A fragment of the hair on the shoulder 
shows that it was long and wavy. The left hand probably held the orb, but has 
been broken away, ihe right ana was outstretched towards the Blessed Virgin, 
but the part below the elbow, which was carved out of the same block as Our 
Lady s figure, bus boon broken away. The feet, which are bare, rest upon the 
body and tail respectively of a lion. The Blessed Virgin is clad in a long robe, 
girded with a strap and slit at tha throat, a mantle hanging over the shoulders, 
and a veil. Thu head and bunds are unfortunately broken away. She has pointed 
slices on her feet, and under the right foot is a small dragon. 

W ithin the niche is a triple belt of plugholes following the curves of the 
trefoiled head, and going down Fu the base of tin* niche on each side, and in the 
spandrel of the pediment above is another series arranged orescent wise, apparently 
for some ornamental fixtures, an in the panel with Unr Lady and Child lower 
down. Beyond the strong traces of the ochre wash which once covered these and 
nil the images on the front there arc now no visible remains of colour. 

The groups of the sculptures of the Old Law were probably eighteen in 
number, of which fifteen remain. The first is til)fortunately I d, but m Ihe series 
of the New Law begins with a figure of St. John sis typifying the Gospel, that of 
the Old Law may well have begun with (<*) a figure of Moses us the Lawgiver, 
especially as all the subjects following are taken from the Book of Genesis. They 
represent (/<) the Creation of Adam, (c) the Creation of Eve, [<t) the Prohibition of 
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the Tree of Knowledge, (?) Tlie Fall, (/) the Detection of Adam and Eve, (p) [lost, 
probably the Expulsion from Paradise], (/<) Adam delving and Eve spinning, (i) the 
Sacrifice of Cain, (/) [lost, probably the Sacrifice and Death of Abel], (7) the 
si looting of Chin by Lantech, (f) Noah building the Ark, i>d the Ark upon the 
waters. The next three («) (<*) (jj) are doubtful, imt (V/) is perhaps I he Blessing 
of Ephraim and Manasseh by Jacob; (y), if it ever existed, is lost. Plate XXV. 
shows the left half of (//), the two halves of U-)> und (7). 

The groups of the New Law were originally thirty-one in number. They 
begin with (u) a beautiful figure of St. John, who is represented as sealed, with 
Lis left hand on. his Gospel, which is perched on the hack of an eagle, while he 
points with his right to the graven version of the great story unfolded beyond. 
1 l is interesting to notice that the Evangelist is shown as winged, angel-fashion; 
perhaps as an impersonation of the Gospel itself. (Plato XXVI,) 

The gaps in the New Law groups are more serious than in the Old, ns many as 
eleven, or nearly one-third, being lost, while some of those that remain are so 
broken or weathered as to be difficult of interpretation. Following St. John were 
probably {h) the Annunciation and (c) the Visitation, but both are gone, and 
though part of (d) the Nativity its left, the nest five also are missing. Tliev may 
have represented (<■) the Circumcision, {/) the Presentation in the Temple, (?/) the 
Adoration of the Three Kings, (/*) the Flight into Egypt, and fi) the Massacre of 
the Innocents. Of the next subject (y) some fragments remain (perhaps of the 
Be turn from Egypt) which are not easy to make out, hut, the following one, 
(ip Christ disputing with the Doctors (Plate XXVI.), is well preserved and of great 
interest. Two scones {/ and wi) in the story of John Baptist come next, and then 
two more gaps occur, perhaps of («) the Baptism of Christ and (o) the Temptation 
of Christ. The next two sculptures are fairly perfect ; the one (jij) represents Our 
Lord reading from a scroll to a number of men, perhaps in the Synagogue at 
Nazareth; the other (y) Christ in SimonV House, The two next groups (rand h] 
also belong to our Lord’s ministry, but are somewhat weathered. The next 
(f), representing the Transfiguration, is a singularly beautiful composition, as well 
ns («) the Entry into Jerusalem, (*') Judas covenanting for the thirty pieces, 
and (<r) the curious groups of the Last Supper follow, A group (;r) that pro¬ 
bably represented the Betrayal is lost, and the four that, follow are all inure or Jess 
injured; the last of them (M) represented Christ bearing Ins Cross, The 
Cruc ifixio n (ec) is lost, bat the series fittingly ends with (ddl the Resurrection 
and (ec) tho Ascension. 

The two ranges of niches forming the upper tier are 1 BO in number, but four 
of those on the north tower, which from their position could nut easily' be seen, do 
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not seem ever to haw held figures, while eight others are now empty, leaving a 

present total of 108 that still contain images. 

Seeing that so many figures remain, it would at first sight seem quite easy to 
suggest the moaning, order, and arrangement of the whole. But the difficulties m 
the way are considerable, chiefly on account of the absence of any distinguishing 
emblems. In many cases it is impossible owing to the loss of the bauds and 
forearms from decay to say whether the images held anything or not, but there 
is a fair number still perfect or only slightly mutilated which certainly did not 
earry anything of rtifor^uc& fc 

Mr, Cockerell, with the utmost confidence, divided the whole into a 
spiritual side to the south and a temporal side to the north, and gave to the 
former the names of the bishops of Sherborne and Wells and to the latter those 
of the temporal princes under whom the Church flourished from Egbert, king of 
Wessex, to Homy Ill., with “the minor and subsidiary celebrities, princes, 
princesses, holy meu, and foreign alliances, who made up the glory of the Saxon 
period ” But though his main contention may not lie far from the truth, his 
identifications are in many cases obviously wrong, as for instance when lie makes 
a priest into Bishop Roger of Salisbury, two popes into Aldred of 1 ork and 
Robert of Canterbury, and two royal abbesses into Otburga and Emma; be also 
wrongly names undoubted figures of SS. Ed word the Martyr, Ken elm, Oswald, 

Tlioxna^, and TSufltac©. ^ ^ 

One fact that soon becomes apparent from an examination of these upper 

figures is the deliberate omission of so many of the saints usually found in or 
associated with such scries; and wo look in vain for Katharine and Margaret, 
Laurence and Giles, Christopher and Martin, and a host of others equally familiar 

^ On the other hand very many of the English saints mentioned by Bedti and 
William of Malmesbury have possible representations among the imagery, and a 
few can be identified with certainty. Indeed it would be quite easy to assign 
names from William's Casta Pmtifcuw to all the prelates, monks, and hermits of 
the southern range, and from Ins Begum to the kings, queens, princes, and 

nobles of the northern series. There are, however, difficulties even here, such as 
the finding names for the eight men hi armour on the north side and the kings 
and nobles other than the martyrs mentioned below; while the undoubted figures 
of three popes, as well as one representing St. Eustace, show that the flenes 
cannot bo restricted to English saints alone, though the balance of probability is 
strongly in its favour as regards the majority of the standing images. 

A few figures, owing to their peculiar treatment, fortunately cun be identified. 
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Midi us -N.7fi, a man standing in ;i stream and carrying 1 two children, who must 
be 8 t Eustace, arid N,J1, a biahop holding in his hands the severed crown of his 
head, who is almost, certainly St. Thomas of Canterbury. (Plate XXV11.) The 
armed, figure (N\d£) beside St. Thomas may represent St, (Jeorge (Pinto XLV.) F 
ami the other solitary warrior fN.18) the hermit-knight St. flodric of Finch ale, 
Four kings can also }.e identified ns St. Kentdm (EUl), St. Edward the Martyr 
(X 131, St. Oswald (X.1?.) T and St. Krbelbm the Martyr (N.21), (Sec below-.) 
The youth with a sword (N.4) from his prominent position almost certainly 
represents St. Alban. (Plato XXIX.) The bishop (N.32) facing St. Thomas 
may well be St. Elphege, and the priest next hiin (X.3G) St. Amphibnlns. The 
remaining standing bishop on the north aide (N.->6) is probably St, Erkenwald, 
arnltho lady beside him (N.54) his sister St. Ethelbnrga of Barking, i Plato 
XLlX ) One dignified figures of a queen who h L dd a sceptre (X.6), among the 
group in the middle of the front, is distinguished from all the other images by 
having white stones sot in her crown by way of jewels. (Plate XLIIL) °There 
is also a man (N-45) pointedly displaying a peculiar form ..f gaiter or wading hoot 
which extends up to his thigh. , Plato XLVI.) But. neither of these can be 
identified with certainty, anil so of many others, 

Thu twenty images on the fronts of the buttresses are distinguished from the 
rest by being on a somewhru larger scale, and with one exception by lining seated 
instead of standing, i Plate XXVIII.) The exception to the sitting figures L? a 
p ,pr (X.42) or, the north tower, and he is so obviously out of place,' 1 that it seems 
almost certain that lie ha-; been moved here from another niche, perhaps X.-i-n, 
immediately to the west, to replace a lost sitting figure. 

The nineteen seated figures include two popes, seven bishops, a priest, seven 
kings, nod two princes or nobles. 

Certain features peculiar to these images suggest that they form n series 
distinct from the standing figures that flank them. Thus two of’the kings, 8 10 
and X.10 (Plato LI.), have each what seems to be a charter or other writing 
outspread upon one knee, and may therefore represent special benefactors, like 
Edward the Confessor and Richard I. It is ntoo possible that among them are 

included ih. king, pope, bishop, ami dean who were living at the rime of i.lm 
completion of t lie front..' 1 


■ Wh™ view fern the e*>, in d. the fig™ dbffl not 1311 the niche like the m tj is 0 f the 
Sumner wade » the other standing fibres. 

■ N.*J8 may represent 1 In- dea.ii, and N.C7 if;.. ,. Hemv III <3 -w F „;„u. 
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The principal figures of the standing series arc apparently a king (S.l't and 
a young queen (N.1) immediately over tie Coronation group, whom Mr. Lethaby 
{see 2‘ost) claims to represent Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. (Plate XXXTV,) 
They form part of a special group of, originally, sixteen figures, all apparently of 
note, if they could but be identified, viz.: 


CN.8] 

Young 

Queen. 

(Piute 

XLLlI.j 

[N.6] 

Qi 1*011 
with 
jewelled 
crown. 

(Piute 
XL ILL) 

[N.4] 

St. Albas. 
(Plate 
XXIX.) 

rw.ii 

Widow 

Lndv. 

(Plate 
XXIX. j 

[S.2] 

Young 

Queen. 

[S.4] 

h$t. 

[8.6] 

Widow 

Lady* 

("Piute 

XXIX.) 

[S.81 

test 

[N.7] 

King. 

[N.5] 

St. 

Edmunp ? 

KM, 

[N.3] 

fir. 

Eawnf ? 

K.M. 

(Plato 
XXXI.) 

[N.l] 
Quees up 
Sheba. 

(Plato 
XXXIV.) 

18.11 

Kdjq 

Sh'LOMOS. 

i Plate 
XXXIV,) 

[S.3] 

Bishop. 

[8*5] 

Bishop 
holding 
it church. 

(Plate 

XL + > 

[8.7] 

Bishop. 

i Plate 
XL.) 


To the south of this group all the standing images are bishops, except two 
monks, and four hermits who occupy the middle place of the group. 

The four hermits may represent Aid wine. Benign us, Ed wold, and Gut lilac, 
all of whom are specially mentioned by William of Malmesbury, and the two 
monk? Bed a, and either John the Scot, or Meld um the founder of Malmesbury 
Abbey. The twenty-two bishops ought to include Alenin, Aldlieliu, Anselm, 
Athehrnld, Austin, Birinas, Chad, Cuthbert, David, Duuaian, Egwin, Felix, John 
of Beverley, Oamutid, Oswald, Patrick, Paulinos, Switluin, Theodore, Wilfrid, and 
Wulstan, all of whom have ever been regarded a? saints and confessors deserving 
of special honour. The mitred figures holding books may represent bishops who 
once were abbots. 

Of the standing figures to the north, most of the male figures are kings, but 
there is a considerable proportion of crow nod and uncrowned ladies, ami of princes 
or nobles, and warriors; the only ecclesiastical figures are three bishops and a 
priest. On the west front a set of four royal ladles, two of whom are widows 
or wear a religions dress, occupies the position corresponding to that of the four 
hermits on the south. 

One series of twelve images, nine of which are kings, is distinguished by 
being represented standing upon diminutive crouching or squirming figures, and 
must therefore be martyrs, For which reason it has been possible to identify some 
of them. 
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1 Ley tire as follows ; and foil of them it trill bo seen are ranged in pairs : 

K, 3. Bearded king, standing upon a recumbent knight who is plunging a 
dagger into his own throat—? St, Khrin, M. (Plate XXXI.) 

X, 5. Bearded king, standing upon u crouching man (mutilated),— 

? St. Edninrul t M. 

X. 12.* Boy-king, standing upon the back of a crowned lady with, an 
open book before her face.—57. Kenetm, ill, (Plato XXX .) 

X. 1 -3. Boy-king, holding the foot of a (broken) cup, .standing on a crowned 
, lady with long hai r.—SL Edward, M. (Plate XXX ) 

X. 15, Bearded king, standing on a broken and decayed, figure of a mail, 
—? St. On try n, M. (Plate XXXI.J 

X. 1 r . Bearded king, holding a shallow dish and standing upon a much 
decayed recumbent figure.— Bt. OmntlJ, J/. (Plate XXXI.) 

X, -1. Bearded king, standing nj>on the head anil knees of a recumbent 
figure of a woman with long hair, round cap, and long loose 
gown,— St. Elhdhert, 31. (Plate XljIY.) 

X. —3, Bearded king, standing on a recumbent (hernHess) man with his 
Lands tied together at the wrists.—? St. Ethelred, M (Plate 
XT .1V ) 

X. 2**. Beardless youth in round cap, standing on a prostrate figure in a 
long gown who is dinging to his left ankle.—: St Wist an, M. 

Bearded youth in round cap, standing on a crouc hing nifUl hi loose 
gown ami round cap. 

Bearded king, standing on a recumbent man in round cup and 
naked save for a pair of short drawers. 

N. 36. Bearded man in round cap and broad flat ring round neck, who 
once held a sword and a long cross or staff, standing on a 
squirming nrnn in loose goivn. (Plate XXX.) 

Besides the nine undoubted martyr-kings, there are sis other kings, four of 
whom (N.47, 61, 53, 55) do not. carry sceptres, and may therefore perhaps repre¬ 
sent those who resigned their kingdoms in order to adopt a religious life, like 
C cad walla pf Wessex, Ktlielred of Mercia, and Ceolwrilf and Edbert of Bemiicia. 

* These arc the work of (lie snmo carxer. 


X. 31. 


X. 12. 
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The royal princes and nobles among the saints are probably represented by the 
images wearing caps* of whom there are five (N.38, 43, 45, 50, 77), in addition to 
tlie three martyrs with Capa (X.2P, 31, 36) mentioned above. Each of the five 
appears to have held something, now decayed away, in the left. hand. Two other 
figures (N .77 and X. 14) are bareheaded, and the attitude of one of them (N. 14) 
suggests his having carried a long cross or spear, and a book. A youth with his 
hair bound by a fillet and who held a sword (N,4i almost certainly represents 
St. Alban, (Plate XXIX. i 

Of the warriors in armour N.22 may be St. George and X.18 St. Godrie, the 
knight-hermit of Finclude, but the others c an ti nt, be identified; X.37 mid X.39 
form a pair, and N .60, 62, 64, 66 (Plate L.) p a group of four. 

It has been already suggested that the two standing bishops represent. 
St. Thomas of Canterbury (N.24) and St. Elphege (X.32) an*I the priest (X.30) 
St. Amphibalus. 

The figures of ladies, including two on the southern half of tlie front, are 
twenty in number, twelve of whom are queens. Nine of the queens and two 
uncrowned ladies occupy niches on the front; the rest are disposed upon t he 
north and east sides of the north tower. 

The fashions of the headgear, the dresses of some, and the manner in which 
i he veils ore worn, vary in an interesting tray. Thus three of the eight uncrowned 
ladies have round cups, two have head and chin bauds, two have head bands 
Only, and one is simply veiled. Two of ilia queens also have hem! and chin 
bands. 

The Queen of Sheba (X.l), St. Theopbtb (X.78). two queens i.V.40 ;md N.63), 
and the companion of one of these (X.65) have short veils hanging down on to 
the shoulders. The two queens {X.25 and X.27) with head and chin bauds like¬ 
wise have short veils; they also have long-sleeved dresses and hold books** and 
probably represent abbesses. Two uncrowned ladies in (he middle group (8.6 
and X.2) art* perhaps widows (Plate XXIX.); they have head and chin bands aud 
long veils, and each wears beneath her mantle and over her long tight-sleeved 
gown a shorter and ungirded sleeveless 1 dress. Three other images also have 
ungirded gowns:" a very tall lady (N,46) with head band and long veil: another 
tall lady (N.54) with a long veil only on ln r bead and about her neck, who also 

* Iti X 27 tin.- left blind, vhicli ilnubttefiK held tht btw>k, litiH decayed htchtt. 

U It Lg clearly sleevelets m S,6. 

t Tlie in tbe latter tier A^oribud ta rit. Mwy Stagikklisne (X-XXVL1L) i-epmmnts hen* id 
ungirt irowrt mul &im 11 ubir, with head and chin bund 5 . and n lone? roil Lktnvin about kt-r neck, 
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holds a books' and the figure of St. Tlieopiatis (N.78), who lias a round cap over 
her short veil- All the other Indies * have parried gowns covering the feet, and long 
veils hanging down in front or thrown about the neck.* 

Tt is possible that the ladies with long veils represent such us had adopted a 
religious life, audit b interesting to note? that, almost all the famous English lady 
saints specially mentioned by William of Malmesbury hud at some period of their 
lives taken the veil,' 1 and not a few became in time abbesses of the monasteries 
they had entered, 

f rom the great series of standing and sitting figures of those In the quick, 
we pass to the examination of the figures and groups of figures above them, 
representing the Resurrection of the Dead. 

1 heso are contained in a continuous series of tie foiled niches carried all 
round the top of the imagery screen, 

Uf niches that were once tilled with these sculptures there are thirty to the 
south of the middle line of the front, thirty to the north of the middle line, and 
twenty-five more round the north and east sides of the north tower, making a 
total of eighty-five. The niches on the fronts of tile buttresses are of double 
width, us ore two above the nave windows and the two on the inner sides of the 
nave buttresses, 

-Most of the niches contain single figures only, hut any suggestion of 
monotonous symmetry is avoided by the frequent introduction of other figures, 
ami the attitudes throughout arc us varied as possible. The larger niches usually 
contain groups formed of several figures, (Plates XXYTT , XXXIII.) 

The figures are about half life size aud are all shown as naked; most of them 
are meant for men, the comparatively few women being distinguished by their 
long hair and other differences, A few of the mule figures have crowns or mitres 
on their heads to denote their rank when living, ami here and there one who was 
in holy orders may be noticed by bis shaven crown, The prominence given to one 
mitred figure on the northern buttress of the nave suggests the possibility of its 
representing Bishop Josceliu, to whom the building of the front is ascribed. 

The attitudes of the figures are very varied, The majority are rising from 

* Thin huty St Ethdbnrg* of BttKng, *i 8 ter of St. Erbmwald. who in ,, ro tmhlv 

her tjnaoafwl cmnjmmuu flguro (N,56). J 

‘ vit - SM “ d X - 74 t »wl die qnoonv S4. N.B, Ss. X.2C, N.2B, W.36, ami S.U- ilna V XXVI 
X.XXWII. and X. XX TX of iho lower tier. ’ ** 

« Tlie figareii with the Tfil thrown round the nock nrt- X.8, and X.-li. 
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their tombs, the raped lids of winch they carry or thrust aside; while others Lite 
still ;isleep, anti some appear to be awakening as if from a dream. I here art nu 
indications of a division into the good and the bnd, but. here and there one may 
be noticed whose conscience seems to be smiting him, ainl who therefore seeks to 
hide himself. 

There is n peculiarity ill the Resurrection groups, which is not to he met with 
elsewhere among the imagery of the front, in that each group has been marked 
with a number, those south of the middle line by Roman numerals, and those 
north of it by Arabic numerals- 

Except on the end of the nave there was not any opportunity recent 1} of 
examining the groups at close quarters, but the late Mr. .1- T. Irvine, who wufi 
clerk of the works under Mr. E. B. IWrey when the front was under repair thirty 
years ago, made careful notes and drawings of them, which he subsequently pub¬ 
lished ill the iVerm/b^K of the Somersetshire Archeological and Natural History 
Society,* and they may be seen in some of Mr. Phillips s* photographs, 11 Each 
group” writes Mr. Irvine, “uo doubt, originally had ft number, such number 
being invariably cut in the parts representing the earth, out of which the 
dead are emerging .... Many of the numbers had become lost, from the 
decay of the stone, but a considerable part of them still remain. In neither set 
had strict regularity of placing been kept. Some Arabic numerals were repeated, 
and, I think, also some Roman ones. One Roman numeral had wandered among 
the Arabic ones.” Mr. I wine’s illustration shows the Arabic numerals on thirty- 
three groups, varying from 1 to 79. I port which he remarks . Wli> niunbeis -<i 
high should bo found, when such a numlier of groups would have bam greater than 
the number of niches on otic-half of front, is singular. 

Concerning these manlier* several questions arise, and in particular, why were 

they used? and what is their date? 

The groups on which they occur are probably of about the middle of the 
thirteenth century, but Arabic numerals are usually supposed not to have been 
introduced into this country before the middle of the fourteenth century, and they 
did not come into common use until much later. 

Now during the (bird quarter of the fourteenth century the upjei pail of the 
sonth tower at Wells was begun to be built by Bishop John EL ire well, who died in 
1380; and in the second quarter of the fifteenth century the north tower was 
similarly raised through the bequest of Bishop Nicholas Bubwitb* who died in 

* V«l. xxxiv, pari L 1)2, 

2 [> 2 
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M-24. Mr. L. S. Prior has suggested to me that to avoid risk of damage to the 
sculptures of the Resurrection group during these works they wore numbered, 
taken down, and afterwards replaced. This would get over the difficulty H) its 
to the numbering of the groups at all, and also (2) of the date of the numbers; 
for such of the numerals as arc legible may well hu of the dates in question. 
Whether Mr. Prior’s suggestion be right or not, it is difficult to offer any 
other as reasonably 

There is one further point concerning the Resurrect ion groups, that no 
pain ling upon them seems to have been noticed. Put Mr. Irvins states' that 
“during certain damp states of the atmosphere tlm tints of the buck walls of their 
niches seemed to dimly suggest Hint they had been painted with a black or dark 
ground, powdered with flaming worlds and falling .stars. Tt was, however, so 
shadowy a trace, that 1 could not. be perfectly certain on the point.” 

Most of the groups are now badly weatherworn. 

The lowest range of figures in the pediment above the Resurrection groups 
consists of nine Angela, representing the Heavenly Hierarchy, with others placed 
at right angles to them on the return faces of the flanking buttresses. 

The angel on the north buttress has curly hair, and is vested ill amice and 
albe. The right hand rests upon the hip, as if holding the girdle; the left is 
raised up to the chin as if it once held a trumpet which the angel was sounding, 
but no traces of this remain. The wings are somewhat plain, and are treated 
differently from those of the adjoining figures. The feet are almost covered by 
the albe. No traces of colour are visible. 

The angel on the south buttress is vested like the other, He holds a trumpet, 
which his puffed-out cheeks show he is sounding. There fire traces of red colour 
on tiu? allx> and wings. 

The Angels representing the Heavenly Hierarchy me for the most part in a 
woful state of decay, and unless some means lie taken to preserve them, such as 
a re-application of the coat, of tinted limowash that originally covered them, 
several must inevitably perish altogether ore long, (Plate XXI.) 

Reckoning from the north, they are as follows : 

1. TlutONE,—Covered with feathers, with hare feet. In the hands a 
throne. The feathers have been painted a brilliant red. 


* Ibid. 62 . 
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2. Chkbctk—I n amice anil alhe and with curly hair. The hands are 

uplifted ns if they held something 1 , perhaps a crown, before the 
breast. The albe T wings, etc, have considerable remains of red 
colour over the original ochre wash, 

3. Skua i'll.—Covered with feathers, and with a second pair of wings 

crossed before the thighs. He stands in a mass of flames and holds 
before his breast a great bowl of fire. The whole figure hat-, been 
coloured red. 

4. Pow.eh,—I n cap with upturned brim decorated with roses, a loose t unic 

to below the knees, and legs cased in mail. The front in too decayed 
to show what I he figure held. On the wings and tunic are con¬ 
siderable remains of red colouring. 

5. Virtue.- —Apparently a woman wrapped in a mantle which covers the 

feet, but the figure is badlv decayed, especially in front and about 
the head. There is much red colouring on the wings. 

6. Domination.- -A warrior in plate armour, with a helmet on his head, lint 

wilfully decayed- Carter shows him holding a spear (F). 

7. Feini.u’autt,—C overed with feathers, with a second pair of wings 

crossed over the lower part of the body, and with hare feet. The 
hands and face are decayed away. Carter shows him with out¬ 
spread hands. Traces of red colouring remain on the wings and 
feathering. 

8. Alto RANGE n.— Resombles the Principality, but apparently held a banner, 

the top of which is seen in front of the right shoulder, 
fh Anuel.—W ith close cap on head and clad in a long gown or tunic 
to the feel with a hood round the neck. He apparently holds an 
open book. There is much red colouring on rise wings mid other 
parts. 

The considerable remains of colouring; to be seen on all parts of the angels 
shows that the whole of them were coloured a rosy red from head to foot, laid 
over a ground wash of yellow oclire. 

The representatives of the Heavenly Hierarchy, as has already lieen pointed 
out, are later in style than the great series of figures below them, and they 
probably date from t ho third quarter of the Fourteenth century, when the south 
tower was raised to its present height.. 

What filled the niches liefore them, or whether the niches were filled at all 
previously, we cannot now tell. 


ilj< * The Imagery and Sculptures 

The 8™* illlft ges of the Twelve Apostles that fill the middlemost row of 
niches m the western pediment vary from G feet 4 inches to G inches in 

height, and stand upon octagonal blocks 2 feet high. Most of them hold books, 
and originally each bad also a distinguishing emblem, but these have ia some 
cases decayed away or been so patched with cement as to lie unrecognisable, 

The ima -° of St - Anire ^- wh ° seventh in order, is slight! r taller than the 

rest, a distinction due to his being the - bead hallow" or patron saint of the 
cathedral church of Wells, (Plate XXI.) 


The order of the Apostles is as follows : 


1. f Thomas. 

2. r Matthew. {Carter allows Idiu bolding a spear,) 
Philip, with a pile of five loaves. 

4, Paul, with a word and book. 

5 * ,Tames Major, as a palmer with staff and book, 
b. John, with chalice. 

7. Andrew, with his cross. 


H. I eter (keysgone). (Carter shows hi m holding a key. ) 
lK Bartholomew, kmfe, and his skin over his left arm, 

10. James Minor, with club. 

11. ? Simon. 

12. ? Jude. (Carter shows him with a Bluff trill, pear-shaped top.) 

Like the rest of tie images those of tie Apostles are carved in Demiting 

’ ' °'? d I 0ut l " dl *» The figures end their nedestafc 

■ < severally worked out of two Hocks, but the line of tie joint varies beiiin i„ 
some cases on the top of the pedestal, in others a few inches above. 

Jlr. E. B ferny, in a paper on the west front communicated to the Somarset- 

" h r lr ; *?%**"" ^T- V “ “ Ft «- «”***»* H.e images of the Apostles 

wntest ■ 1here are sight tracts of colour upon nil the figures, and in the pro! 

te.cted r , ™ l,e3 lie maroon tint is found. There are no remains 

whatever of gdd.ug, bat the bright colours of the stone, affected hv the we the 
gtve almost the brilliant, of guhf There must, however, be some triUl lZ’ 
since the .mages curluinly do mat now display any traces of colour, and their 


■ FnvvBih vg?' xix part L RT, 
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surfaces are too weather worn to retai n any. lint Mr, Ferrcy's note would apply 
quite well to tlie row of angels beneath them, and as he say* nothing about the 
obvious colouring upon these it is probable that he has confounded the two series. 
There is of course nothing against the Apostles having been originally tinted to 
harmonise with the other coloured images below. 

The marked difference in character and treatment between the Apostles and 
the images covering the front show- that they are of considerably later date* They 
probably belong to the middle of the fifteenth century, when the north tower was 
raised to match the south tower. 

It would be interesting to know whether the niches iti which the Apostles 
now stand were previously filled with images. 

The central recess of the uppermost division of the pediment (Plate XXT.) 
was fitt ing ly filled with it figure of Our Lord in Majesty, seated on a throne, and 
judging the quick and dead. Unfortunately the upper half of the figure is lost* 
The feet are bare and show the sacred wound prints. 

The flanking niches have both lost the figures they contained : their lowness 
and breadth suggest that the mi-sing images were those of censing angels." 
There is nothing to show whether the corner qua trefoils above ever held images 
or sculptures. 


There can be very little doubt that the whole of the western front of the 
church, with the exception of course of the upper parts of the two towers, was 
built by Bishop Joseeliu. It was apparently not begun until 1 d20, 1 ' and the bishop 
himself describes his work ns finished in the preamble of a charter of 17th October, 


* Cfli-tor’a etching* dated 1786. shows the existing Btai.rt of things- King^ auftH fag in the 
Hint edition of 3/ m-j-rf Atoglicattu L 186 (l65r~>) 4 shows iht* riminil ftgttra na cntnptetu him] two 
>tanding figtin?*i in the side niches ’ but at La tint- to bo trimteil ns aecnmte. 

1 pnr the reasons why the wort could not karo been begun before IMA sud CumiTi (.luircli'^ 
pzvpor oo " Joceliu* Bishop of Bath, 1206-1S42, 11 in Archoeoiogia^ lh 3B1-S46 The Iwgrnnmg of the 
wm-k In that year can tiltio be Axed by the rtiyal jirr&nt of y ixtx great oairs from the forest of Cheddar 
44 fur making n. wriain lime kiln for the work of the chnreh of Wulls s rh :■ [U^cefli&ig always iiidiratmi 
of both l' important undertaking, The text of the writ ia n* follows :— Tte jtftftremib rftrlo. Her Bel rn 
de Miiiil&y ta latent Mam damns Yohis quod sine dilacinne faciiitis hfibevc Yonerabiti patri m Cltrato 
domino J. But then Bjnsctipo setaginin [friusaa rohuin In bosels im^tris de CecLdre ad Hipjii qnendam 
• Ai-ienduin ad ^portHlmiom ivrloaie hiih de Wi t3 nhi rampiHeririn* empi |f>-hH ml mi mu detrimentum 
ot vnatum foreate noflt™. Teste Hu berto de Bnrgo Justin tarie nostre npnd Ox of;, yij. die Angus ci 
per eundutfl. [Close Itoll, 4 Henry 1IT. m G,] 
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1242, about a mouth before his death." It would be interesting to know whether 
the whole of the earlier images and sculptures of l ho front were in place by then. 
There is of course no direct evidence on this point, but certain cumulative facts 
point suggestively to it, lu the first place it may safely be assumed that the 
scheme of the imagery was drawn up by whoever designed the front, and Bishop 
JoBcelin would hardly describe his work as finished if the niches were still awaiting 
the sculptures for which they were built. In the nest place it is obvious that 
sucb heavy masses of carving could have been set in place only bv the aid of 
a substantial scaffolding; and the images of the upper tier are for the most part 
carefully built up with rough masonry at the Iwick, un operation which also needed 
scaffolding. Now we may he sure that the builders of the front in their natural 
desire to show their new work to the world would strike the scaffolding as soon 
as possible, and as it is hardly likely that they would do so knowing that it would 
shortly have to bn re-erected, the scaffolding used for inserting the images was 
probably tlmt first set up, 

I her*' is also a strong reason against the imagery and sculptures being later 
than Joscelm’s time. 

Immediately after the bishop's death there arose a great dispute between 
rim canons of Wells and the monks of Bath as to the mode of electing his 
successor, which was followed by an appeal to the Bo man Curia, To meet the 
enormous expense of this litigation the Veils Chapter was compelled not only to 
spend all its available funds, but to incur debts amounting in all to 2,000 marks. 11 
lo defray part of these the members of the Chapter agreed in November, 1245, 
to mortgage their own annual receipts year by year until the debt was paid, and 
in November, 124S, an assessment of one-fifth on all prebends for seven years 
was ordered to provide for " the intolerable debts of the church," c Further, the 
fabric fund arising from the fruits accruing from all vacant benefices throughout 
the diocese, which had been grunted to the Chapter at the beginning of his 
episcopate by Bishop Reginald, was given to the extent of two-thirds (having to 
i lie archdeacon the other one-third), for his lifetime only, to Bishop Roger in 
May, 1246, in consideration of the debts of the bishop and bishopric. 1 ’ This \n^ ni 
lapsed on Bishop Roger's death in December, 1247, but was renewed in favour of 


* ArrhQftilotjiv, 1 . 334 . 

I ™ if tellB n,e that w tbit,ka tL ® aau » ml of the debt must We been 

much mom than 2,600 murks, 

* M m - 101 * Tbid. I 326, „ot€ \ 
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liis successor, Bisliop William, iu 1249, again In relief of the debts of the Set’, 1 
and was not restored to the Chapter b until 1263. 

Whatever money was available after Joscelin’s death seems to have been 
spent, not on the images of the front, but on the endowments of chantries at 
various altars in the cathedral church.' 

When next there is record of any work upon the church, t.e, in 1280, the 
finishing of a nor a structure jamdiu ineepta was taken in hand, a budding which 
it is agreed can be no other than the chapter-house. 13 As to the nature of Inter 
works there is no dispute. 

We are therefore driven back upon Joseelin’s time for the date of the imagery 
and sculptures of Uis front. 

As regards the images and sculptures themselves there do not seem Lo bo any 
strong reasons against their being contemporary with the building. The carved 
blocks on which many ol the figures stand, the trees and leaf work among the 
sculptures, and the occasional bunches of foliage associated with the images them¬ 
selves, arc si! of a date circa 1225-14, and the whole of the details of the costume 
and armour are equally in accordance with the period suggested.' As regards the 
armed figures there is a strong family likeness between thorn and the monumental 
effigy of William Longesp^e, Earl of Samm, in the cathedral church of Salisbury. 
Earl William died in 1 —12/, and the character of both tomb and effigy point to 
their erection soon after his death. The figure moreover is apparently of 
Boulting stone, and there are two other effigies at H hep ton Mallet, close to Wells, 
also of Boulting stone, which arc so like it, that all three must have come from 
the same workshop; this was no doubt at Boulting itself, where we have good 
grounds for assuming the Wells images were also carved. 1 

There seems also to be no inherent difficulty against so large a number of 
carvings being done within a short time. On comparing them by means of a 
series of photographs no marked differences of date can be detected, but it at once 
becomes evident that they are the work of many hands, working together or 
immediately after one another. The images of the upper tier in particular can bo 
divided into at least fifteen groups, and the half-length figures of Angels are 

* ATchaeolugi’a, Hv. 6. * 7fcid. liv. UL 

* Ibid. liv. 13, note », * Hid. lir. 1ft. 

* Lord Dillon talk me he sees no difficulty in the armed figures being placed from their amour 
as early as 1230-1240, 

r There are several cogmit msonn against the Welle imagery and BcnlpttttEe having 1 been 
carved on thu tipot* 
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eertainlj the work of several hands. 11 More than one carver hns also been eng;aged 
upon the svu \ pt u re -group s, and upon the fine images of the lower tier. As the 
total number of earrings, large and small, including the Resurrection series, was 
but 340 p the average per sculptor is not unduly great if spread over some twenty 
years. 

Of tliu high quality and quiet dignity of the imagery they wrought it is 
hardly necessary to write,, and there can be nothing but praise for the manner in 
which the sculptures and images are adapted to the building of which they form 
so prominent and beautiful a feature. As Has man justly writes: £f Though this 
work is necessarily ill drawn and deficient in principle, and much of the Scalp tore 
is rude and severe, yet in parts there is a beautiful simplicity* an irresistible 
sentiment, and sometimes a grace, excelling more modern productions-"* 

There remains finally the great question, what was the general idea that the 
builder of the west front of Wells had in his mind when he drew up the scheme 
for the imagery and sculptures? 

Ao belter answer can, [ think, be given than that suggested by Canon 
Church, who shall do it in his own words, which he has kindly written down 
for me : 

may be sure that the statues were not put up for mere decoration, 
x\m some plan and general design was Said out by a master mind on some 
principle of illustrating the history of the Bible and the Church, and teaching 

* The imago* in tlio following groups seem to ba llio work of one and tW -mine liami : 

1. 8.8; XM, 27, 35, 40. S3, Gr>, 74, 7G. m 

± SS.3, TS.% 4, (1, 8, 26, 20, 

3. K5, 7, 11, 12, 18. 

4 S.51, 58, 50, Bl. 

5. S,t: JT.3. 29, SI, 3G, 38. 

6. JUS, 17, 21, 23, 55. 

7. N.4S, 45, +7, 75, 77. 

8. X.18, 37, 39, GO, 02, 64, 68. 

9. 8.3, 7, 11, 13. and perhaps S,5, 21. 23, 30, 32. 

10. 6.29, 31. 

11. 6.15, 10,18; N.30. 

12. 8.22, 3G, 40: &93. 

13. 8.12, 14, 17. 24, 25, 20, 27, 28, 38. 

Mr, E. 6, Prior ho* arrived at much the name result, ami he ha* also pointed out to me wliai a 
number of pair., it ml seta of four are by the same hand. 

L .Tohn Flaxiuun, Lectum an Sculpture (L, ijidon, 18291. 16, 
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by signs anti figures, oculis subjeeta tidvfibus, to the world outside, truths which 
were to be taught to each generation of hearers within the sanctuary. 

Some help to the meaning ami design therein may he suggested by a 
consideration of the surroundings of the church at the time when the vest ft out 
and its imagery was being raised. 

Bishop Joscelin Had died in November, 1-42. By a Chapter Act of 9tb July, 
1243, it was ordered that the burial ground round the church now should be Laid 
out and allotted to different sections of the community: the canons were to he 
buried in the cloister; the vicars in the south ground, east of the Lady Chapel 
i'ii daustro ; and the ground before the west front within certain defined 
boundaries was to be the burial place of the lay people. 

U is probable that Joscelm, the finisher of the church of the thirteenth 
century, was the designer of the imagery of the west front, prepared and begun 
bv him, and that he had arranged that as the west front looked down upon the 
public burial ground of Ids people, it should tell a tale and convey a lesson 
appropriate to those who entered in and passed out of the doors of the house 
coming to lay their dead in their last resting place under the shadow of the church. 

And so gradually there rose up this gTcat ‘iconostasis’ of sculptured 
imagery looking down upon ’God’s acre, the burial ground o.l the city, dis¬ 
playing before the eyes of priest and people in their last offices for the dead thi.-' 
commemoration of the faithful departed, the representation of the Church of the 
living God under its twofold aspect as (i) the Church militant here on earth, 
(ii) the Church of the Resurrection, the Court of Heaven. 

Here in lower tiers are the figures of the divers orders of Gods servants on 
earth standing oueli in their lot: kings and queens, bishops and priests, mailed 
warriors anil veiled women, saints and martyrs, the known and the unknown, 
great and small. 

Here again in one long lino running from end to end in the middle tier are 
tho figures of the servants of God rising from their graves bursting the bonds of 
death, rising again with their bodies, looking upward and preparing to stand 
before the court of heaven. There above in upper tiers are the Angela and the 
Twelve Apostles at the feet of the Sou of Han, the Lord that aitteth upon the 
Throne of Judgment above all, high ami lifted tip. 

This would be a solemn lesson, a fit ‘sermon in stones’ to set before the 
minds of tho mourners as they lifted up fchoir eyes iind saw this wondrous record 
of man’s genius and art, mysterious in its origin, surpassing in the dignity, grace, 
and simplicity of workmanship the contemporary sculpture of the Christian world.” 
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Suggestions as to the Lkntijtmtions of the IIV/* Sculptures and Bnageij. 

By W . E. Lethaby, Esq . 

A gekeeal comparison of the sculpture® at Wells with those at Exeter, both 
umng a large Dumber of statues grouped about a central Coronation of the 
irgiu, had made me desirous of seeing what indications for the attribution of 
definite meaning to the individual statues were to be found at Wells, when the 
possibility for doing so should arise. T shall at once set out some of the details 
o iservedj with only the one preliminary remark that the schemes of sculpture 
tound on foreign cathedrals will prepare us to find saints instead of personages 
from hngljsh history or oilier secular sources,* 

St. Eh*to4*.—Oo. the oust face of the north tower, high up (N.76) t is a man 
jare-neaded, fording a stream and carrying two children. (Plate XXVEL) This 

1® St ' E “ sra “- who MS a most popnlar saint In tl.e thirteenth century. 
The legend of St. Eustace,” says M. Mile, - was dear to mediumd artists. It 
Chartres two 'Windows are devoted to his story, and there are others at Le Mona, 
and iuverre." At Westminster Abhey, in 1252, Henry III. ordered a 
chapel to be made for St. Edu ard the Confessor’s shrine in which the story of 

■ t. Eustace was to he painted and in the window the story of Solomon and 

; , • t Caufcerbur J r ^ «» "wth aisle of the ,|uire is a large painting of his 
on els, ami one or two churches in England are dedicated in his honour. The 
statue at TV ell, has been called St. Christopher, hat he was figured a. aged and 
caring one oluld, the Christ child. This other is a youthful figure.'and the 
P l° l lnf h, , S »?""«“» on his carrying his two children over a 

aewom “ n ' 3 figure next to him (X78) represents his 
SI }'; ' eupls *'- s ri ^ “, le XXVf, ' ) ,JI tho e,,J cbc 7 wore all martyred together. 1 

■ t' li 7 ?■ tie upper row, to the north of the middle line 

“ ° nl1 figure of a bishop (N.«), evidently a martyr, for he carries 

the crotvn of iua head in h.a hands. (Plate XXVII.) At Khoims St. Nicaisn i K 

' ** Rmi1e MAl01 L ' Ali ^jp*™** XIU' fit Frana (Paris, 18981 1902 

— — «w Mwy „f 8,. S ’"“ ,bC '“’»™ 1 

.abject where b. and bis ehiidrea ^ [Km tto wfcbTy “ 
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no represented in one of the large statues of tlie north-west door, but St, Nicaiao 
was not well enongli known for him to appear nt Wells. The statue here might 
be the better known St, Denys, hut it almost certainly represents St- Thomas of 
Canterbury, the most, famous martyr-bishop of all, who, moreover, is commemorated 
in the M ells Calendar. 1 was in some doubt, however, as to the applicability of 
this manner of representation, until, on consulting Mr. Hope, he showed me a 
figure of St. Thomas from early glass in the north rose window at Lincoln 
delineated with the same action. It may be remembered that the reputed severed 
crown of St, Thomas's bead was separately preserved, at Canterbury in the round 
chapel of the Holy Trinity, new known as “Bechet's Crown.'* 

Ft. Oavaht, K, f itul if.—Near St. Thomtia, but nearer the middle, we come to a 
group of kings, each of whom stands on the prostrate figure of an enemy. Four 
of these (N.ll, N.1S, J>,17, N.2I) standing together may be identified. The 
evidence for identification is cumulative, and the results will not be doubted when 
we sec bow one leading idea governs all the four statues. N.17 is a king of 
mature age who tramples on a figure, of a man apparently. The king carries a 
shallow dish, the form of which suggests metal work, t Plate XXXI.) Even while 
looking at it the story of the king who broke up n silver dish and distributed its 
fragments to the poor suggested itself to me. Beda tells how, when St. Oswald 
was sitting at dinner with meat, on a silver dish before him, a number of (he poor 
begged alms, and he gave them both the meat and the dish. He was killed in 
battle by Pernlk, who was doubtless the enemy whom lie tramples under foot, 

St. JUdward, K. mid M. —N.ll and N. 13, which stood side by side, arc both 
very youthful figures, (Plat© XXX.) Only X.I3 bears an emblem* this is the 
£?tem of ii enp, the upper part of which has been broken off* In searching for a 
young martyred king who held a cup, it was obvious that Edward sun of Edgar, 
murdered by the queen, his step-mother, while drinking from tlie cup she Lad 
given him* would satisfy the conditions, This might be considered proved if the 
enemy beneath his feet were a ijiieen, On going a second time to look I found 
that this wns the ease. The prostrate figure i=? particularly fine and in good 
condition, young, beautiful, and expressing rage, 

frL A, tutrf If*—NJ I id, as has been said, a boyish figure. There is 

no especial emblem, but he stands over the figure of a woman, who, as 31 r + Hope 
discovered, bonds low over an open book* (Plate XXX.) Do turning to William 
of Malmesbury s account of tlie English royal martyrs I found the story of 
Ken elm, 9011 of Eomilph, King of Mercia, who, when seven years old, was left 
in the charge of his sister Qumdrida, who had him murdered. When, nt the 
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lime of Lis funeral, rise was reading tbe Psalter “ backwards for a charm” her 
eves burst out and stained wills blood the words, 11 This is the work of them that 
defame me to the Lord, who speak evil against my souL” The bloodstains, says 
TiVilliam of Malmesbury, are still to be soon on the Psalter, This Psaflpr is 
evidently tie open book in front of the prostrate figure. 

These three kings are all commemorated in tic Wells Calendar, as are also 
St. Edmund, K. and 11., and St. Edward the Confessor, 

SL Efhelbert, K. and M .—This statue, shown in Plata XLJV., most pro¬ 
bably represents this King of Esses, who while at the court of King OfTa of 
Mercia was killed at the instigation of 0fid's wife, t^ueen Cyuetliryth.* She 
doubtless it is who is sculptured under the feet of the martyr. The cathedral 
church of Hereford, M illiam of Malmesbury tells us, was dedicated in his honour. 

IVe have now identified with certainty three English martyr-kings, and a 
fourth with a high degree of probability. If statues of these wero placed here 
we can be assured that St. Edmund, flit most famous of the king martyrs, whose 
story is carved on the north porch, was also represented by a statue. 

1 here are nine kings in all who stand on prostrate figures and make up a 
group, all of whom, we may suppose, represented English martyr kings. Now if 
we turn to Father Richard Stanton’s excellent Menoloijtf of England and IFrtfes," 
we shall find a special list of “saints belonging to the reigning houses of the various 
kingdoms in England, in which exactly nine are designated I'itttj martyrs, namely: 
Oswald, 042; Edward, 978: Kenelin, 821; Ethel he rt, 793; Edmund, 87< >; Edwin of 
York, 033 ; Oswyn, successor of Oswald, 651; Wistan, 8511; Fremuntl, 8Gfi. About 
the hist there is some doubt, but in the annuls he is called king and martyr, and 
according to some of the legends lie was the son of Qffia. In 1212 “the miracles 
wrought at his intercession were no numerous, as to cause devotion to him to lie 
spread far and wide." At Wimbome, Ethel red, King Alfred’s elder brother, was 
at a later time regarded as a martyr, but his name does not appear in Calendars, 
and we may name the nine king martyrs as above.” 

* Biff Florence of Worcester, an. 793. 

b {LotnioEi, !89£) + Appendix ITT, p. 757. 

* Tl, e shrine of Edward the Confessor made for Henry IIL had a group of images of tings get 
nmnd it, pwbebly English saints, with one possibly exception. They an, described as St. Edmund, 
four other king*, five gulden angels, the Blessed Virgin and Child, a king holding a shrine [f Srkrt 
or Henry lli.j, a king holding n csmeti with two heads, St. Peter holding u eLurch and trampling 
on Noro, and a Majesty. H. G. Scott, Gltani-ngt fn>m, \V<dmiutUrf Abhay (2nd edition, Oxford ami 
London, 1Ui, 135. At Exeter Uatliodml Cliureh the lower row of figures is mostly of tirurs. 
f had thought that these were the ancestors of the Virgin, but the kings of Wells furnish other 
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Other Statues and (fro nos .—Only a few other figures possess characteristics 
which may prove sufficient for their Humification, One of these is a, bishop (S.5) 
on the south aide, who holds what appears to he a church or shrine against bis 
breast, (t'laie XL,) This may possibly be St. Ahlhelm. Another is a figure 
on the north front (N.45), who lift-: his garment <o as to expose a curious 
covering to his leg. (Plate XLVI.) 

It is clear that the statues are in many instances arranged in groups of 
typical elapses of saints, such as popes, bishops, hermits, abbesses, virgins, kings, 
queens, warriors, etc. The pope* are distinguished by simple conical tiaras.* 
One of i hum (? N.42) is perhaps Cubitus, in whose name an altar in the church was 
dedicated. He and other popes arc in the Calendar, us arc also the four Doctors 
of thy Church, who we might suppose arc likely to have appeared among the 
statues, but it is diffic ult to assign any existing group to them. 

Th<‘ Old and Xr'jr Lines ,;—The statues of the ground storey are divided from 
those above by the scries of Bible subjects of the Old and the New Laws, and it. 
seems highly probable that there may have been ti relation between these reliefs 
and the statues which were once beneath them. 

Most of this lower row of figures have been destroyed, including all those 
which occupied the chief jjosition on cither hand of the west door. OF the 
remaining ones only one (in a row of four women) has an emblem. This is a 
cylindrical box, and by first right the figure should be Mary Magdalene. Mr. Hope 
lias made rhe suggestion that this very beautiful group of four women may lie the 
witnesses of the ltesurrection, (Plate XXIII.) A neighbouring set is of deacons, 
and Mr. Hope sees in these not the well-known deacon martyrs, Imt those men¬ 
tioned in the Acts. He further suggests that the four prophet-like figures next to 
the women, may bu some of the first teachers of the Gospel. Such a disposition of 
figures would agree with the well-known statement; of William of Worcester that 
the sculptures of the front treated of the Old and New Laws. 6 If such was the 


evidence, and it becomes more probable that the tenigbf to tho right of the door with the cm** on 
ilia in S, Ghintge, (itid tlm opposite figure, an uged icing, I he other patron of England, Edward 

the Confessor. The king with the harp would he Allred, who was commemorated at Windiesloi 1 , 
utld oeuas! anally is styled saint. 

* On tin- wonderful Atroli cope lately a stub! tod at South Kensington, there are figured sevetwl 
pope martyrs, all with the plain conical tiara which wd find on the Wells popes. 

6 Itt a ByxiLntine scheme 1 tind there of the first Deacons. Stephen, I'roehornjs, and Kieanor; 
also three campon i oils of St. Paul, BariuihLis, Silas, and Timothy. About the great north doors of 
Westminster Abbey Church, baiiuu lti-io, there were fine fitatnes of the twelve Apostles. At 
Salisbury one of the iigores that can certainly be identified is John the Baptist. 
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“f 6 ™ °[ lb ° b " er «* <* tk0» to tlie couth of the west door would have 

l ',T‘" re 7 (S1,Cl1 ;li arc fo " Ul1 ** Cllarlr,ffi - StuIis - “ ll Mobns) and prophets. 
It would thus follow that the t«#figure,, remaining on the extreme right would be 

prophets. These are too decayed to carry much evidence, but one of them ha, a 
ved over his head, the usual head-dress of prophets’ stature. The other looks 
upwards, perhaps a suggestive attitude. We may, I think, fairly consider that 
the statues of the lower tier represented typical personages' from the Old 
Teatomont on the south, and from the New Testament on the north. The Old 
Law and the New were frequently personified by two figures otherwise called the 

Sc of tl I »7 g '“u f t!lm ’ hlTe b ™ «* %™» here on cither 
s ’ Le ,lo ' >1 '- Blfore ttw <tate al ,he statues at Vella we find the Church and 
-ynagogne represented on the Southrop font, and a similar pair were placed on a 

root - .earn at St. Albans. Two magnificent figures which still remaiu (hemUess) 

*7 "" !f “ f r '° S °"- lh i0 ° r “* Li ' lCOl “ rB P rea ™‘. 1 believe, the same subjects ’ 

an ,1*1 loTb the Church^ ‘fT f "" remfl “ S St ™“ * Holden', 

and both the Chutch and the Synagogue flank the fourteeuth-centurvchttpter-TOOm 

llnchester. An earlier example in painting was removed h the Iasi 
century from the hoarded •• vault “ of the chapter-house at York 

freat aTrlir^l^ol ““ *° * 111031 ™J»rtant *•» « the 

I-- * and *..1) standing on the window pk*s directly above the 

Coronation of the Virgin. (Plato XXXTV.) 

King md th « Qne <‘ n of Sheba -—These fine statues of a kin* and queen 

turn to each other and urn evidently to be considered as related figures. They 

* Fig*™ Q f the Otuwb and Sjnagngtu iira freqneijtfjr fqimd „ broa[3 . ^ 

ia fctrttHbnrg. is flu instance of the Livutment of tliu Old and.NW Lnvs in sen], t,*, I P 

the wsata. per... „f St. Jama. a, Ca.rt.uffa dated 2T' 1 

ftt Saatk Kensington, Hgre them is a magnificent Maiest? in the tvtn ^ ^ 

,ur il*a, fa* Darnel, aed Jerematlt. Oa the o|,po.il.. aide, he „ja. are St. Pa»| ,„ d 

Testa,U0flt wLlJm <» «»M iTitty a™, h^ver, St JWr St p„ ,,1 , 

^ pi !* p j“' H *** f Jl ’ hn ’ et “- 0n tb * -»*•* of tbo door bfilow tbo Afttjt^v is * SZ 

nol.lt bear* »l..oh btn»t mistakenly ideated with St. .fun*, Mul t J a J 

* accottu[ <* tIie n*Wj of tbit, figure with th* WwmUt Christ above 
otufanty Christ on earth. .lidding rLo teachers of the Old Law f ron , th* H of rj \ * 
lt! '• ^dst-(.j’pfi of inoti jshonliJ be (iiioiigh to show this, but wo have fit Ft^ 
the ..or ApoRtlrs, ufdtba-y, U holism oF the,otl,o .nidy Ml oon,,.^ a posiC^TZv 

,t is WFritf. a J*» Tnv ending abov, with the Vi* while beneath the fJ 0 f CLHs 

; 1 *» **“ ^ fin,ll 7 the main capital above ft, . 

hvad, « Street WU ^ has carving, of the Temptation, and Angela mbisteHrg to ChzZ 
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have been called King Tne ami Ins Queen, but comparison with other similar pairs 
of figures which occupy prominent places in foreign monograph leal schemes will 
show that they represeu l King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, if* Georges 
Durand, describing a pair at Amiens which stri kin gly resemble those at Wells, says, 
“ The co min g of the Queen of Sheba from Ethiopia prefigured the journey of the 
Magi, ami she is at the same time the symbol of the Gentiles attracted to (.’lyrist, 
that is the Church ; os says St. August me, she (the Church) is that Queen who 
comes from Ethiopia to hear the wisdom of Solomon.” 

As the identification of the two Wells figures depends on their likeness to the 
images of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba found abroad, it will be well for me 
here to describe some of them. The two statues at Amiens are at the outli door 
of the great western portal. On the mid-post of the door are the Blessed Virgin 
and Child, and in the tympanum the Coronation of the Virgin. On the right jamb 
are large statues representing the Annunciation and Visitation, ami on the left two 
other groups, the Coming of the Kings of the East to Christ, and of the Queen of 
the South to Solomon. (Plate XXX V.) Solomon turns toward his visitor with an 
expressive and natural gesture. He has “an inspired look, and seems to reply to 
some question; the index finger of bis right hand is supported on his left.” The 
queen lias removed her crown, for there was no more spirit left in her, and with her 
other hand grasps the cord of her mantle, which hills straight from her shoulders 
behind; from her licit hangs a large puree. The attribution of these figures to 
Solomon and Saba is absolutely certain, for in the general scheme of the front. 
1 here are small explanatory reliefs carved below each large statue. In one of the 
two quatrefoil panels beneath Solomon ho appears seated on his lion throne, and the 
other is of lib consecration of the Temple. Under Saba one relief is of Solomon 
at table, surrounded by servants, one of whom announces Something to him, the 
arrival of the queen we may suppose; anil the second panel shows the king and 
queen conversing, he pointing upwards and she listening with admiration. The 
meaning of the reliefs and the statues is so obvious that it has never, I believe, 
been forgotten; alike in early guide books and rite latest monograph no doubt is 
expressed of the interpretation. 

At Chartres the great triple nor thorn porch of the cathedral church is called 
the Virgin's, At the central door we find Old Testament typos on the jambs and 
the Coronation of the Virgin in the tympanum above. At the left door is the 
Annunciation, etc. and at the right door two of the figures are again Solomon and 
Haba. (l’late XXXV.) VTe should recognise them at once from their resemblance 
to the statin-' ;it Amiens, but tlieir Identity is again made sure by small sculptures 
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below. The Queen is Tested in a bug robe girt with a belt, and a mantle hongs 
from her shoulders. Under her feet is an Ethiopia .!j carrying a vase filled with 
coins,* and a long bag of money, “ presents from Ophir," says M. Emile Mile* 
Under Solomon is a fool J “ without doubt," says the Abb^s Bultenu, “ MnrculpH 
the buffoon." In the story* of the visit of the Queen of Sheba, in the Life of 
Solomon given in the Golden Legend, it is told how she brought M much riches, 
with camels charged with aromatics anil gold infinite. She gave then to the king 
a hundred and twenty bezants of gold and many* aromatics and gems precious." 
And he answered all the questions she asked. In this story we find nil the 
meaning of the sculptures explained, the prefiguration of the Coming of the 
Kings of the East, Saba's riches, and the asking and answering of questions 
which is shown in the attitudes of the two statues. The cupful of coins probably 
represents the hundred and twenty bezants of the story. 

At Rheinis again there is a similar pair of statues, but this time placed in 
the most prominent positions of the whole front, on the faces of the two great 
buttresses flanking the central portal, over which is a fine relief of tho Coronation. 
These superb figures, in many respects the finest of the whole series, arc obviously 
designed with a full knowledge of the Amiens aud Chartres examples, which they 
so closely resemble in persons, gestures, and dresses. The queen’s mantle here is 
even more ample than in the others, and from her belt hongs her purse. 

At N6tre Dame, Paris, the jamb statues were destroyed at the Revolution; 
those replaced at the south-west door include Solomon ami Saba; the old ones 
were figured by Mon tfan con and were described by the Abbd Lebeuf, who 
identified those of the south-west door as St. Peter with his keys, and St. Paul; 
Ibn id, a king with a viol; and Solomon, Ilathslieba-, and Saha. These figures were 
older than any wo have described, aud belonged to the end of the twelfth century. 

At Le Mans and Angers are groups of jamb statues even earlier. At the 
former, next to the door, arc Peter and Paul, two kings, two queens, and four 
prophets. One of the kings is young, and certainly Solomon, for on his scroll 
mny still be read SAlLOM ..... The other carried a square musical instru¬ 
ment or a book. At Angers there is a young king, and a David who carries a 
psaltery, and around whose nimbus are carved words from the first verse of the 
50th Psalm. There are also, again, the two queens and some prophets, one of 
whom is Moses with the tablets of the Law. 

Suiueliraea km hi to be a vase of spictB, but I have been able to examine it closely, um) the eut> 
!■ heapvd np witli c_-nmn ■ 
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These examples lead back to the large number of figures which extend 
across the west front of Chartres, where many of the statues are almost replicas 
of those at Lo Mans ami Angers. David, Solomon, St. Paul, anil Moses have 
been identified. In the earlier examples Solomon and the Queen of Shelia take 
their places in a series of typical Biblical characters, while in the later ones they 
are singled out from the rest, with symbolic intention. 

There is in Italy at least one instance of the occurrence of this pair of statues. 
The other ilay I was looking over the photographic illustrations of Venturi's 
Storia thill 1 Arte I folium when my attention was arrested by two well-known 
figures. Looking to the text it appeared that they were Solomon and Saba from 
the jamb of the south door of the Baptistery of Parma, the whole of the sculptures 
of which show the influence of French thirteenth-century work. 

Now turning back to Wells, I shall at once call the central pair of figures 
Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, (Plate XXXIV.) The king, to the right, 
turns his face sharply over his shoulder towards the queen. He has a distinctive 
type like the similar figures at Amiens, Chartres, and Eheims, which perhaps 
arose from a wish to have him visibly prefigure Christ. His hands are brought 
near together in front; in the left he may have held some object, a scroll, or 
model of the Temple, and the right takes a gesture of exposition. The queen is 
young and beautiful, with flowing hair, and is vested in a long robe fastened at the 
throat with a jewelled brooch, and belted around the waist. From her shoulders 
hangs a mantle which, before it was partly broken away, formed quite a back¬ 
ground to the figure. From her bolt hangs not only a pouch but an ink-bottle 
and pen-case. She turns toward the king, :ind slightly bending her head seems 
to listen. Her left hand hehl at waist-height an open book or tablet. The right 
hand is lost, but the whole gesture suggests tluit she had taken her peu from its 
case aud was writing down the marvels which he was expounding to her. 

Firfueu.—Around the soffit of the western door-arch, behind the outer 
order, is a series of ten small female figures, each standing under a little canopy, 
five on either side. At the top of each row against the apex of the arch is the 
deini-figure of an angel who holds a crown over the figures beneath. These 
figures are very simple and slender, and all arc very much alike. They arc, so 
far as l could discover, without any positive marks for their identification, except 
for the crowns above them, and that some carried Ijooks. They were painted 
with red rol>es and blue. I at first thought that they might be the teu Wise and 
Foolish Virgins, but the two sides are not in any way differentiated, and all 
express the utmost serenity. In the foreign examples of this subject, a sharp 

2 ? 2 " 
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distinction is always made between the two classes. At Rheims there is an 
open door above the Wise, and a closed door above the Foolish; at Amiens 
beneath the groups arc a fruitful tree and a withered tree; and at Strasbmg 
one set is led by Wisdom and the other by Folly. The Wells images arc, I 
believe. Virtues, with especial reference to the virtues of the Virgin, whose 
statue occupies the tympanum of the door. Four other instances in England 
where Virtues are, or were, grouped about a doorway, may be pointed to in 
confirmation of this explanation. The first is the south porch of Malmesbury 
abbey church, where there are on each of the jambs four female figures armed 
with spears and trampling on prostrate enemies, the Vices. These, I suppose, 
were sculptured c. 1175.' 

Around the arch of the chapter-house door at Salisbury are fourteen 
Virtues, crowned, sinned, and trampling down Vices (date probably c. 1275). 
Ar Exeter three Virtues stand above one of the lesser west doors of the cathedra] 
church, and there was u fourth, now lost; while on the jambs of the central 
door them are four other little crowned figures, now much abraded, making up, 
1 think, the series of Virtues to eight (c. 1350). At the porch of the London 
(rrtiildtudl stood, as is well known, another set of the Virtues, who are named 
in a rhyme given by Stow, and drawings of which by John Carter have been 
preserved. The fact that the Virtues at Wells are not trampling upon Vices 
finds a parallel at Chartres, where, around one of the arches of" the Virgin’s 
Porch, is a set of Virtues, or rather Spiritual Beatitudes, each of which is only 
marked by an emblem. Moreover, in the foreign examples, the Virtues mr 
associated with the Mother of Christ/ while tlm Wise and Foolish Virgins ljelong 
properly to rlie Christ-cyclc. And finally the crowns held above the Wells figures 
prove their identity. 

(lentil Sehevn :.—We have seen enough to indicate that the iconographies! 
scheme was to bring together the nine orders of Angels described by Mr. Hope 
and a great assembly of Saints round about the central action, the Coronation of 
ilio Virgin. It is to 1 >l noted that all the statues we have been able to identify, 
except those in the lower row, are of martyrs, and all these are on the northern 
half of the front. On the southern side, again, there are no figures trampling on 
prostrate enemies, and every observer has noticed a predominance of kings cm the 

‘ The foot, of South**, c, U00, and Stanton Fit*w«m n at™ h ave Hcn | pttlrTO of lW 
Virtues: and Mr. Hop* has ^minded me «»f a lint serin, of seated Virhios tramming Vices in 
the mmik-b of Hi* [HivemenL laid down heft.™ St. Tima**'. shrine at CanfcrbiUT aLi.«i 1230. 

b As In rhi> ret MfUe. 
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north, side and of bishops to the sooth. Cockerell called them the temporal and 
spiritual sides. Except King Solomon and a seated king, and a queen and another 
lady, every remaining figure on the south side is of a bishop, monk, or hermit. 

In an early Psalter of about 980 in the British Museum,* f< the Martyrs 
invoked end with the English saints Alban, Oswald, Kenelm, Edmund, and 
Ethelbert; tlie Confessors with Cnthbert, Guthlau, Wilfrid, John of Beverley, 
Ceadda, Erkenwald, Swithun, Berinus, .!udoc, and Maehu.” Here we get just the 
same characteristics as on the two halves of the Wells front, and a further 
confirmation as to the group of King-Martyrs. 

In the great triple south porch of Chiirtrus the central recess is occupied by 
Apostles, the left-hand one by Martyrs, and the right-hand one by Confessors; 
and the division into Martyrs and Confessors would perfectly satisfy the data 
at Wells. In the Golden Legend the classification of Saints is thus explained: 
“It is to be noted that thurc be four differences of the Saints .... Apostles, 
Martyrs, Confessors, and Virgins.” b 

If we now work with the hypothesis that the images to the north are of 
Martyrs and Virgins, and those to the south arc of Confessors, the field for 
choice is iu some cases so limited that it becomes possible to offer a few further 
suggestions. Thus the three Bishop-Martyrs may most, likely l>e the best known 
of the seven or eight which appear in the Wells Calendar, therefore Alphege, 
Archbishop and Martyr, liouiface, and fltase. Of the warriors who are in the 
Calendar, George, Theodore, and Maurice should be represented amongst the 
Knight-Martyrs. Decuman, a local Martyr, may l>e looked for on the same side; 
his name is in the Calendar. One of the Kings not accounted for may lie 
St. Olaf. The single Queen on the side of the Confessor may be Inc’s wife, Ktbel- 
hiirga. In that case it is just possible that the missing companion figure S. i may 
have been King Ino himself. 

Now if we turn to the account of the Heath, Assumption, and Coronation of 
the Virgin given in the Golden Legend we shall find every point of the sculptured 
scheme at Wells suggested by the written story : 

At the death of the Virgin nil the Apostles were gathered about her, and at 
the third hour of the night Christ came with sweet melody, with the Orders of 
Angels, the Companies of the Patriarchs, the Assemblies of Martyrs, the Covenants 
of Confessors, the Carols of Virgins : and they were set in order and made sweet 

» Hurl. AIM. 2904 

6 In the early Lift' nf Edvard the Cottje&or (It^lls Seri cl $}, ectiti-ri by "Mr. I.nard. it is mill 
that hi 1 built thti nhhey church with rhupela far Apostice, Mmijra, OmfeteOrs, tind _ 
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song, and the Chanter of Chanters [Solomon] outlined above all others, saying, 
Come from Lebanon, my Spouse, come from Lebanon, come, tlion slmlr be 
crowned .... And the Angels were glad, the Archangels enjoyed, the Thrones 
sang, the Dominations made melody, the Frincipates harmonised, the Pot estates 
harped, Cherubim and Seraphim sang praises, and brought her into the seat of 
the Sovereign Majesty. St. Jerome saitk: “Who is sufficient to think how the 
glorious Queen of the World went up this day, and how the multitude of the 
Celestial Legions came with great talent of devotion, and with what songs she 

was brought into her seat.It is on this day that the Chivalry of Heaven 

Came hastily and environed her with great light , , . , and then enjoyed them 


the Celestial Company of Jerusalem, and made joy and song. . . . . This feast is 
every year hallowed of us and continued to ah other." .... The Order of the 


Apostles honour her, the Multitude of Martyrs beseech her, the Fellowship of 
Confessors continue their song to her, the White Company of Virgins make noble 
caroling. 

We can see from this account, which I have condensed, that it i3 this ever 
renewed Feast of the Assumption of the Virgin which is celebrated by the sculp* 
rures of Wells.* 

The general planning of the Wells front was, I have no doubt, the work of 
Bishop JO’Ctdin himself. It is the conclusion of M. l^milc Mule that in Franco the 
most learn oil theologian available drew up the didactic schemes for sculptured and 
painted imagery, and lie has even shown how cer¬ 
tain stained glass windows follow in their design 
the doctrinal sermons of Hnnoriua of Autnn or 
other scholars. The masons whose names Canon 
Church has found, Adam Lock and Ins son Thomas, 
from 1224 to 1234, and Master Noreys, from 1235 
to 124th were probably what we should call the 
architects of this wonderful storied wall. 

The Bible-atory reliefs are probably based on 
a scries of miniatures in an MS. In a window of 
the Life of Christ at Lfiou f find the man laying 
down his garment at the Fnfcry into Jerusalem so 
much like that of the Wells relief of tins subject, 
that there is no doubt that they are both examples 
of a traditional treatment. 



* RitUmp J need in instituted a special service of the Virgin at Wells. 
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Colouring .—In the detailed examination that has been made of the front 
considerable evidence baa been found as to its treatment in coloar. The whole of 
the doorway, with its sculptures and mouldings, was painted and gilt. In the 
tier above several of the niches in which the statues stood showed evidence of 
having had a full red background. Nearly all the statues retain so mo part of at 
least the ground coat of colouring, especially on their heads, which have been 
protected by the niches, and in the folds of the drapery. Tins ground coat of 
ochre had been carried over the whole of the front, sculptures and plain surfaces 
alike. Many of the statues showed further traces of colour, red on the lips and 
black on the eyes and hair. Solomon's mantle was of red. The quatrefoils con¬ 
taining the Bible stories had coloured mouldings, and three or four of the subjects 
showed some colouring besides the ground tint. The panel of Christ teaching in 
the Temple retains somo painted pat tern-work clearly of ilie thirteenth century, 
and some fragments exhibited before the Society had truces of gold in lines around 
a sleeve and on a crown held by un angel. The panel containing the central 
group of tlic Coronation had some applied decoration, probably gilt stars, fixed to 
small plugs, the liolt^ for which still remain, It is to the colouring of the front, 
that we owe much of its preservation. Wherever there is a smooth surface at 
least the ground tint will lie found remaining, and where that is gone the atone 
has begun to powder away. 4 

Tim front in its first freshness must have looked like a colossal ivory triptych, 
the general surface washed with yellowy and the mouldings and sculptures brightly 
coloured, and here and there touched with gold. 

Foreign ParaUeht —During the last twenty years French and German scholars 
have devoted much study to the history of medieval sculpture, some of them 
bringing to bear on the subject the minute analysis elaborated in the study of Greek 
Art. In a rapid review of the development of schemes of sculpture we may lw>st 
start with the noble and well-known west portals of the cathedral church of Chartres. 
Besides the tympana mid the arches of the three doors, their deep jambs arc set 
around with tall figures, each one attached to a shaft and finely wrought in a 
transitional stylo between Eomanesqne and Gothic. The personages represented, 
including kings and queens, hud been interpreted by reference to French history 
until the German V<>gv argued that they came rather from the Bible. This great 
work is probably to be dated a little after the middle of the twelfth century. 
Sculptures of the same style, however, were set up at St. Denys c, 1140, and 

« Sooner or Liter the question of preserving the statues from eurfnen decay rnuHt be considered. 
It would, I believe, he desirable to cover them by degrees with distemper. 
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there are at least a dozen other doorways which followed the same type. Those 
we have mentioned at Angers and Lo Hans should lie dated about 116(1-70. 
Some of these doors have only a pair of figures on either hand, generally a Hug 
ami queen. The west door at Rochester belongs to this type, and it is a certain 
offshoot of the Chartres school, reaching us probably by way of Le Mans or 
Angers, with liotli of which our relations were so intimate tu the latter half of 
the twelfth century. The sculptures of Rochester are, 1 believe, the first 
examples of this sort of statua ry in England, and I ho king and queen, instead of 
being named II™ry I. and Matilda, should bo called Solomon and the Queen of 
Sheba. (Plate XXXVI.) The resemblance of the sculptured tympanum, with 
its central Majesty surrounded by the four symbolic Beasts, together w ith the 
twelve Apostles on the lintel below, to French prototypes caimot be questioned. 
At. Ilourgos, on the north porch, there is also u pair of figures which is very 
similar, and at St. Denys is a still more beautiful pair removed from Corbet I 
(Plate XXWML) 

A steady progression maybe traced in Franco from the Chartres facade to 
the facades of Amiens and Rheims. A Sue door at Brovins closely resembles the 
Angers door, but is probably a little later, say 1190- The west door at Sen!is is 
still more developed, and here, probably for the first lime, the Coronation of the 
Virgin appears in the tympanum as the central group. The great triple west 
porch of I.non was probably in hand before the etui of the twelfth century. Its 
sculptures wore destroyed at the Revolution, but the three tympana are magnificent, 
and set the tradition for a generation. That of the centre door 1 wars the Coronation 
of the Virgin. 

The portals of Notre Dame, Paris, other than the south-west door before 
referred to, appear to have bean begun some time between 1208 and 1220, All 
the original parts that remain show great nobility of style, while the figures atpod 
in niches instead of being attached to columns. Amiens west front was 'bosun 
iu 1220, and the most recent authority shows that the statues are involved with 
the early part of the construction, and that they cannot be put later than e. 1225 
Exclusive of the sculptures on the middle posts of the three doors, there are tifri- 
iwo heroic-sized Statues in one row across the front, filling the slanting aides of 
the porches, and the Faces of the butt ress masses between them. 

The date of the wonderful assemblage of sculptures at the north and south 
i ransepts of Chartres is not certainly known. The general schema follows L«on 
but the porches themselves seem to have been executed later than the doors which 
they shelter. Those doors and their sculptures are, 1 believe, earlier than “ he 
Amiens sculptures. Amiens followed Paris; and Rheims, which is certainly later 
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than any yet spoken of, followed tlio type of Amiens; whereas Chartrea has 
affinities with Laoo. At Rhciins, which is the culmination of the whole series, the 
Coronation of the Virgin is the central group on the pediment above the central 
porch. The facade of iLheiins was probably begun about 1250. 

The Wells scheme was, I believe, made with the knowledge of both the 
Amiens and Chartres scnlpturesj and there are several points in which it 
resembles Rheima. It is, however, a new departure in that it spreads one great 
sculptural drama over the entire Eront. The beauty of it stands beyond the 
need of praise. 


'Hie Society is much indebted to M, le Comte do Lasteyrie for the loan of the 
block of the Oorbeil figures' 1 in Plate XXXVII., and to Mr. Arthur Gardner for 
the loan of the negatives of Pintos XX. and XXXV,; also to Mr, T, W. Phillips 
of Wells for lending the negatives of Plates XXI., XXII, XXJll , XXIV., 
XXVII., XXXIL, XXXin., mvm, XLIV., XL VI., and L., and of the 
figures S.O, and If.15, 1.7, 22, 3d, 51, 54, 56, 57, 75, 77, and N.a ; also to Messrs. 
Dawkes and Partridge uf ’Wells for lending the negatives of Plates XXV., 
XXXIV., XXXIX.— XLIII., and XLVII., of the figures N.2, 3, 4, 9, 10, 11, 13, 
25, 2G, 53, 55, and 74, and of the sculptures X.k, X.l. 

The two figures on Plate XXXYI, are from T, and G. Hollis’s Alumina-utal 

Ejfiijiei of Great Britain. 

a Pnorn V, do Laatejriu's Etmltw wr in Sculpture Frurtyiw 1 uu JJfiyi* Age (Paris, LtlOJ). foniiinjT 
voL viilt of K Mbtiu wonts at miuioitvs publics par rAcwtoffue dea Ic^cripttoiiB m Belles Ltttrea 
i Fun dm ion Ettgenu Puit),” 
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APPENDIX* 


I.—Ihaqes of the Lower Tier* 


S-L-S.XXL— All thfxe image fi are. loxL 

From the small siae of Niche L it is doubtful if it ever hud an image. The remain¬ 
ing niches have pedestals for the lost images. 

S.XXIL—A much decayed male figure, bareheaded and with long wavy hair* in tunic, 
Fupertnnit^ and mantle. The hands apparently held something in front of die body, 
but owing to the bad condition of rhe figure it is difficult to say whal. 

S.XXHL—Man bareheaded and with long wavy hair and blight beard, with head turned 
towards right, in girded tunic and mantle. One aide of the mantle hang 3 over the left 
shoulder, hut the other side is brought round under the right arm and upheld by the 
left hand. Thn right band seems to have held a book (?). The lower part of this image 
is badly decayed. 

N-L-XlXX *—Alt ihzxe images are loaL 

From, the small rise of Xiche I. it is doubtful if it ever held an image ; the 
remainder of the niches have pedestals for the lost figures, and in many traces of the 
iron holdfasts are left. 

X.XXL—Man with long wavy hair, in long gown to feet, girl, with a satrap, and manile over 
the hliouldera and gathered over each forearm. The- right hand has perished but 
scorns to have been laid on the breast. !n the left hand is a closed boob. 

The upper part of this fine figure is badly decayed and the features are almost 
gone* 

X.XXJ1.—Man wiih long hair and abort beard, in long girded gown and mantle. The left 
band seems to have held some object, such as a hook, but the front of the figure is badly 
decayed, 

N.XXm-Ltjd. 

N,XXIY—Man w ith wavy hair and beard and pointed cap p in long girded gown and mantle. 
The surface of the upper half of the body b badly decayed, bur the bauds seem to have 
held some such object us a hook in a smlary which hangs down from the right arm. 
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N.XXV.—Man with short bean] and long wavy hair* in girdt+d gown., mid a mantle hanging 
over the right &h milder and fa rearm. The left ha oil is raided an] covered by a siadary, 
which parses over to and bangs down from the right band. This w&b also covered, and 
is uplifted to hold a book no.? nearly decayed away, 

N.XXVT. — Young lady with long hair covered by a veil, long gown, and circular cloak. 
The veil bangs down in front, and is thrown over tho right arm* The cloak envelopes 
tha figure* but is gathered over both arms, which were raised in front of the body* 
Whatever was; held in the hand* bits decayed away with them. This image i* 
5 feet 9 inches high and only 8 inches thick. Plate XXIII.) 

N.XXYIL—Lady with long hair in girded gown and mantle. On her head is n Caper 
head-band, over the rear half of which is a long veil hanging down in front below the 
waist. The hand? were uplifted us if holding something, but (save been broken »jff a 
little below the elbow. The face baa lately' been damaged. (Plate XX3T1.) 

N.XXVLLL — St, M Aitv Macjoalcste, Tall lady in tight-sleeved nndcr-dress, wrapped over 
the feet,, loose sleevelass gown to the ankIes T scapolar 1?) and mantle* She also wears 
a chin-band, bead-band* and ample veit t which is thrown round the neck. The 
mantle is m hung as to leave the right arm free, but covers Lite left shoulder and is 
thrown over the left arm. Tho end of the scapular is held by the left hand, which also 
support? a plain cylindrical object, held steady by the right hand. A fine and dignified 
figure 6 feet If inch high. (Plate XXlII.i 

X.XXIX.-Lady in long girded gown, mantle, and veil, which covers the head and hangs 
down to the waist. The head is encircled, by n simple can! or band over the veil The 
loft hand bangs down and grasps the pandent cod of the girdle-strap and front fold of 
the dress. The right hand was upraised and held Eomc object, now broken aw ay f before 
the breast* Only 9 inches thick. (Plate XXIII. ) 

NXXX.— Man with short beard and long wavy hair, in long robe to feet, slightly slit at 
neck* and showing there an. underdress. He also wears a long veil or mantle placed 
over the head and hanging down over the shoulders, and grasped in front by the two 
hands, which also hold a closed bonk towards the left side. (Plata XXXV IH.j 

N.XXXT-—Man with short beard ami long wavy Lair, in long loose robe tu feet, and mantle 
covering both shoulders. The right hand is also covered by the mantle, which is 
gathered up by and hangs down from the upraised left arm. The left hand is 
broken off. (Plate XXXVI1L) 

N.XXXLL — Man with slight beard and long wavy hair* in long robo to feet and shorter 
loose robe over it, and mantle hanging over left shoulder and gathered over the left 
arm- The bands probably held a book, but are broken away. 

Hie part of this figure which show's the lower robe and the feet is worked out of % 
second piece of stone. 
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N.SIXIIL—Man with slight beard, ami long wavy hair hound by a fillet, in lon^ robe to 
f&et f girt by strap, and mantle over shoulders, Right arm broken off at elbow. In 
the left hand, which is covered with the mantle, he holds an open lajok/ which was 
also held by the right hand. 

K. XXX IV.—Deacon h in cassock, amice, albe, and tnnicle# The right hand wan upraised, 
but is broken away. The left hand h nho upraised, and holds a half-opened book 
with a register or marker with long pendent ends* 

N.XXXYDeacon in cassock, amice, albc, and tnnicle. The right arm bangs dow n at 
the side* The left arm, which was partly raised, is broken away at the? elbow. 

XXXXVX—Deacon in cassock, aniico, albo girded with a rope girdle, and with fanou 
banging from left arm. Over the left shoulder and crossing the body to the righL side, 
where sr passes under the girdle, is n folded or rullcd-up chasuble. In the hands is an 
open liook, held as if to be read from, with a projecting register at top. 

WXXXVIL— Lost, The pedestal and holes for the iron fastenings remain. 

NXXWnTL—Deacon in amice, albe with tight sleeves girded with rope girdle, stole over 
left shoulder crossing over to right side and passing mndor girdle, and with tbo fanon 
hnng from the girdle on the left side. The right hand is broken off. In the left hand 
is a closed hook. 

X.XXXIX —Deacon in long surplice to feet, with stole over left shoulder crossing the body 
to the right side, and fanon hanging from left arm. The right hand la broken away. 
The left hand holds down the front of the bead opening of the nurplice, so showing an 
under vestment, the tight sleeve of which is also visible on the loft forearm. 

N.XL. and X\XLL—There do not seem at any time to have been images in these two 
niches. 


EE.—Angels issuing feom Clouds* 

R. A.-SAh —These three jhjures ®re lost. 

S. D.—Angel with jewelled nimbus, in girded tunic with jewelled collar, and mantle hanging 

over left shoulder and left arm. The left hand is upraised and holds* a scroll which 
crosses the body diagonally to the other baud. The wings are perfect, but the face has 
decayed away. (Plate XXIY.) 

This figure ia carved in chinch or hard chalk* 

1 Thetis are no traces of letters on the book. 

* For illustrations and fall descriptions of this and the four other Deacons, boo Archaeology 
iv, 84— fifi and Plates IX,—XI. The figure X. XXX VI. seems to be the only medieval repi'esfluiatioii 
of the folded olniMtililtj* which was worn at hlebb instead of the tanidc daring Advent and from 
Septnugesima to Easter. 
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SJH—Angel, now headless, clad Sri tunic and mantle* The lumda held np a sudary ? and in 
the right a crown ; the left Laud is broken away, and the right wing is broken, 

Carved in white stone, 

E3X 1 .— Angel in loose tonic or nngirded albe. On each of the outstretched hands, which are 
covered by a sudnry passed I schind the body, if a crown of four Hcorona. 

This figure is complete except as to the left wing and the fleiironF of the crown, 
and bears abundant traces of the yellow ochre wash- (Plate XXIV.) 

3+G*—Angel in girded tunic, with curious wing-like appendages before the shoulders. The 
nimbus is jewelled. The loft hand is covered by a siidnry hanging over the left shoulder 
and brought round under Ihe right arin, and holds a Crown. The right Land seems to 
have held a palm branch. The right wing is mutilated. ( Plate XXIV. i 
Carved in chalk or other white stone. 

S. Eh—Angel in loose albe and amice. A tuidury hangs over the loft shoo 1 dpr and passes 
over the left hand* which holds a mitre. The right hand was upraised but is injured. 
This is a beautiful figure, and shows abundant traces of the yellow ochre wash. 

SJ«—Angel in ungirt tunic* wiiJi a Fudaiy hanging over both shoulders and passing over the 
outstretched bauds. In the left hand is a crown, but another which was also held by 
the right hand is broken away. (Flute XXIV.) 

S.J.—-Angel in girded albe and cope with jewelled morse. The left hand upholds a dosed 
book, the right one side of the cope. The top of the right wing is broken away* 

A somewhat curious little figure* 

S + 1L— Lo#L 

NJL-N.D. —These four angeh are missing* 

NJE*—Angel m albe and cope, with the latter gathered like a sudary over the hands, but 
both hands are broken away* 

This figure has much of the strong ochre colouring. 

XJ\—Angel (head loot) in on girded albe. The outstretched hands* now gone, held a 
fludary* which pusses round the body, and is crossed in front of it. Both wings arc 
broken* 

N,G.—Only a fragment of this figure is left. 

N*H,—Angel in tunic and mantle. The latter Lae the opening on the right shoulder, where 
it is laced across* fluid is thrown over the arms so as to leave the hands free. The left 
hand holds a labelled mitre. The right band is gene* otherwise the figure is quite 
perfect* 

NX—Angel in loose tunic* with veil hanging over the left shoulder and passing across the 
body and nnder the right arm. The hands are broken away* and the figure is much 
decayed. 
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hi ,J.—Angel with veil over tin? left shoulder, holding iti the left hand a vdkd crown. an ] in 
the right a closed hook. 

This figure is much decayed. 

N.K.—Angel in girded nlbe, with n sadary round the neck, crossed in front of tlie body, and 
then passing over the hands, in the right hand is a mitre; the left, is gone. 

This figure is sotnewhnr. decayed* 

N.L h — Alltel with, outstretch oil hands, ho-ldiiig a mitre 'broken' in the rig-hr and a crown 
falso broken) in the left* 

Thiji figure is much decayed, and both wings are broken. 

N.M.^Angd in ungirdod albe, with a crown (broken!in the left hand ; the right is gone. 

K S-—Angel in girded albo, with veil over left shoulder and right hand. The hands ore 
both broken away. 

K-O,—Angel in loose albe, holding up a sudnry from kind to hand. In the right is a 

crown; the left is broken away. Both wings are perfect. 

^Angel in girded ulbo and cope with morse. In the ontstretched left hand is a mitre ; 

the right is? broken away. 

N.Q.—Angel in ungirded albe, with outstretched hands now broken away. Part of a scroll 
which they held remains. The right wing ia lost. 

K.it.^Aqgel in nr,girded albe and mantle, bolding up a sudnry from hand to band. In the 
left hand is a mitre; the right hand is broken, 

N.S.—Angel in girded albe, with loose robe cast about the shoulders. The wings are 
broken and likewise the uplifted kinds. 

N.T .—No Jiyitre. 


IH.-SeULPTtTM Gtout's OF THE JjOWEH TtEJt, 

S. a.—Lost. The missing figure toay havo boe-n Moses with tbe tables of the Law. 

S.b.—T ee Crjuttox or Adam. 

Adam is shown on the right, naked and with long wavy hair, reclining on fho 
lumpy ground out of which he has been tunde. Before him an the left, also on the 
ground, stands the Creator, as a tall oimbed figure with long wavy hair, short beard, and 
bnrv feet, dad in a long tunic girded with a cord, and a mantle hanging from thu 
shoulders. The arms, which were stretched out towards Adam, are broken away. 
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S*c.*—T he Cekattoh of Evil 

On the right ja Adam, nuked, and reclining on the ground in a dorp sleep, with his 
head nesting on hie hand. On the left stands the Creator (rested as in S.b, but now 
headless), The arm* are broken away, but seem to have been extended towards Eve 
and lifting her out of Adam's £id<% The figure of Eve has aho lost the arms. 

3 A r —The Pfrom dition of the Tee* of Knowledge. 

Adam and Eve as two shrinking figures are being led of God into the Garden of Eden, 
God. a stately nimhed figure in girded tonic and mantle, has bis left arm round the 
newly created beings, and his right hand resting upon a tree behind fen, Another tree 
grows behind the figure of Eve. 

S.O,- Tut I s ALL. 

Adam, who ia eating the apple, and Eve standing together, holding leaves over 

themselves lo cover their shame. On either side hi a tree, and behind the figures is a third 

and larger one, nt tho top of which may be Been the Serpent biting oil another applo 

Si—■Tun Detection m \dah axd Eve. 

On the left, Adam with Eve on his right, seated on the ground and holding leaves 
over themselves to cover rlioir nakedness. On Adam’s left is part of a tree, behind 
which [on the right) stands the figure of God, with his right hand on tho tree and 
a closed book in the loft. All three figures are headless, and the group is otherwise 
much mutilate A The figures iseetn to have been sheltered by two trees, one on 
either side. 

R.g—Only a fragment of lids sculptors is left, showing part of tho trunk of a large tree on 
the right. It probably represented Tee BiFGLsrOK froh Paradise. 

BJu—A dam delving and Eve sfijtstno. 

On two stones : 

[a) On right: Adam, bareheaded and barefooted, stripped to the waisE and wearing 
short breeches rolled up to the knee, and there lied by points* He Is shewn vigorously 
thrusting his spado into the ground, which is hummocky and with remains of trees. Prom 
beneath his spade wells out a stream of water* His anna and spade-handle, and the 
trees, are broken away, 

(&) Op left ; Eve seated on the ground, with unbound hair, and clad in u long shift 
with short sleeves. Between her knees is her distall, fixed in the ground, and 
surmounted by a tunas of wool or flax, which sho holds with her left hand. The right 
hand is extended behind her as LE twisting the thread, and from her fingers hangs her 
spindle* [Plato X2T t ) 

Except for a small part of the distaff, the figure of Eve spinning is singularly 
perfect. Behind the distaff are traces of the red background of tho niche. 
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8.i—T The Sacriftci; or Cm 

To left, a Ikjj (?) sitting: behind two sheaves of com lying on the ground* In the 
middle a man waiting towards the left anJ carrying a sheaf of corn. To right a man 
reaping eorn* 

This sculpture is somewhat weathered. 

S.j.—Ln^. [Probably The Sacrifice and Death or A»kl] 

S,L—The shootino of Cain bt Lahech. i Plate XXV.) 

On two atones : 

(a) On left: a determined looking man In round cap,, girded tunic, and mantle 
fastened upon the right shoulder, shooting an arrow from a bow. The bow and both 
hands are broken away. 

(u) On right: a barnlnwled and apparently dying man in girded tunic sitting on 
the ground amidst a number of hushim, With his rigid hand he supports himself from 
falling; his left is outspread upon hh breast* Above bis head is the figure of a small 
boy* 

S.I.— Xoah build is# the All*. (Plate XXV,! 

In front, Noah, in hood tied under chin and short girded tunic to knees, working 
with an a ace at a piece of wood supported on two four-legged stools. On the ground 
lies a differently shaped axe and a hammer. In background an unfinished clinker* 
built boat and two trees. Slightly mutilated, 

S.tii.—The Are upon the waters* 

The Ark is represented as a boat with upturned ends, Moating on the waters, with 
a four-sided truncated conical structure arising from it. The latter is divided into 
three stages with wide openings; out of the two lowest ll pig, it goaf t horsey and 
sheep, etc. thrust their heads, and from the topmost peer men iitul birds. Tiie 
animals in the lowest stage are feeding from cribs. On the extreme left is a dead ma n 
floating on the water, with a raven preying upon him. 

The front of the Ark, which seems to have contained a group of some kind, is much 
weathered. 

Sm.—? Dod’s Covenant with Noah* 

in front, a stately s tan ding figure, now headier and otherwise mutilated, in 
girded tunic and mantle. The ground behind an the right is rugged. Some object or 
figure on the left li&s decayed nearly away. 

SjO*—A much weathered group, with a man, apparently in mantle and hood, standing dose 
hr-side and facing a woman (?) in long girded gown. 

S*p,—A man in round cup and a tunic lying asleep on the ground with Ids head on his hand 
and a mantle cast over his legs. In front and below is a boy (?) with a cap tied tin his 
head sitting on the ground, and behind the sleeping man is another in girded tunic who 
is bending over him. Tho head and arms of this last figure are broken away. 
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S-q.—f The Blisctko of Efheaih asd Mabajsseh by Jacob. 

A bearded mail being held up on a bs.-J in a Bitting pasture by a man who stands 
behind. Two other people, no'v much broken, stood behind the foot of tlie bed, and 
another was seated at its Iie&cL 

Much wpathor worn and mutilated. 

8 .r. — No Sen Ip fun . 

N.a. j "fer, John Efak&EMbt^ ti imbed nnd winged f " and dad in a long tunic and man tic t sitting 
on n bench* with Ms hernl turned in the direction of hie outfit retched right arm. The 
left hand rested od the boot of his pel 3 which is supported on the outspread wings 
of nn fiigt* Both hands are broken away. Thi j feet are bare and rest on teafwork, 
Thu eagle Is perched upon a curled leaf growing out ol one end of tlie bench, There 
are tracer of red colouring on the mantle. (Piute XXVI.i 

N.h.—Lo&t. [Probably Tin: Annunciation*] 

A base block remains. 

N.e — *Lu*L [Probably The Visitation.] 

N*J —Thu Nativity. 

A badly mutilated group, showing Oar Lady in hod suckling the newly born Child, 
and the ox and the ass behind* On the right i& a seated but headless figure, and 
another headless figure fttanda behind the bedhead. 


N.e.— Lod* [Probably The Circumcision..] 

Lad. [Probably Thr Presentation' in ter Temfle.] 

N.g.— Lost, [Probably Tm Amoieation of the Mag*.] 

20 u — L&tth [Probably Tm: Flight into Euvrr + ] 

N.L—: Lu&L [Probably The Massacre uf tie Innocents.] 

N.j,—? The Retcr* from Eoyi j t. 

Headier figure of a until in gown and mantle in front of a mass of rock. 

In rfourj oii a loose piecc^s- seated figure of a man, headings and much injun d 


20c,—C heist disputing with this Doctors. (Plate XXVI.) 

On two atones: 

Left: Christ as a small child seated on a tall desk with clustered pillar with 
car?ej capital. Behind and parti}’ shielding him with her mantle stands the tall 
(he mil ess) figure of Oar Lady, and behind her also stands Joseph, as an old man, 
heardfld ami wearing a round cap. On the left is a man m girded tunic, mantle, and 
round cap, sitting op a cushioned seat. 

Bight: Two Doctors sitting on a bench in front of a wall with coved cornice. The 
one to left wears a cloak clas-ped by a round brooch on the left shoulder, and a pointed 


YGL. LIX. 


The left wing is lust. 
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cap* ttiid holds in his right ban 1 an open book. The second has one foot resting on the 
knee of the oilier leg and whu a round cap. Above the cornice are three other men : 
one is headless, the second wears a pointed cap, the third was bareheaded. On the 
right, seated on the ground, is another Doctor in tunic, short mantle, and drawn poke 
hood* The wall behind the two figures i& masoned m red and the cove decorated with 
black scroll work, all on the ochre ground. 

JO— The Calling or John Baptist. [Plate XXYL) 

On the right John Baptist in camel skins sitting on the ground in the desert. 
Behind lum is the stump of a tree, and on left a small tree and stamp of another. The 
saints head is broken away- In front is an angel appearing to him out of a large cloud. 

H-m + — 1 The Puucmva oi Juse Baptist. 

Op two stones: 

Left i John Baptist standing, with n man behind him. 

Right; A group of eight men listening to John’s preaching, {Plate XXXIX. i 

Nm.— -LmL [Probably The Baptise op CnaiarJ 

N.o— Lost* [Probably The Teeftatiok of C heist,] 

Kfpf—CiswifeT m the Htnagogpe at Xazahbtji, ('Plate XXXIX.) 

Christ sitting on the right and expounding the Law from a scroll (broken) which 
he holds across his knees. Before him a seated group of ten men listening to his 
words. 

N.q T —C heist in Simon's Hutra*:. 

t our men sitting nn a bench behind a table j, on one end of which is an ewer covered 
with a cloth. The first three figures (from loft) are headless, and all have lost their 
arms. The third was Chrbt, who is shown as of larger stature than the others. In 
front, but much decayed, is a kneeling figure of Mary Magdalene- 

NVr—A group ot twelve or thirteen per^onSj for the most part 9 eated, but much decayed in 
front* 

N.s.—Christ seated on the right and in front of a group of nine other persons. The fora 
part is somewhat decayed. 

N.t. — The T&aebfioheation- (Plate XXXIX. > 

A beautiful group, with Christ nitnbed and standing between Moses and Elias 
(both headless], beyond each of whom is a tree (that on right broken). In front on the 
ground are three prostrate figures or Peter, James, and John, 

K.u*—T he Entby into Jeecsalee. 

On two stones: 

Left: Headless and broken figure of Christ tiding to the right upon an &fia (also 
broken)* Behind walks a small man with uplifted hands. Behind the asa s a head 
stands a tall (headless) figure with n garment in has hand. 

Right: A castellated I refoiled archway with attached gatehouse. Within the arch 
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ow the West Front of Wall* Cathedral Chnrtfi. 

a iurd huldiuy a branchami in front of him another {beadles* J casting' down his 
garment. On tup of the arch are two other figures, ami on the adjoining wall is it man 
with a garment and another with a branch (both mutilated). Three other folk look oub 
of Lbp windows* 

X.ifv—JtrDAB cQVKvANTiKii con ttte Trusty Pieces. (Plate XXXIX.) 

An interesting group of figures. On the right (headless) is Judas, and behind 
hnij is a small devil < headless) holding his mantle. Two other figures were apparently 
chief priests: one has a horned mitre, the other is headless. The bands of all three 
figures are broken away. On the loft, under an arch, is a small figure (mutilated) 
tnkiug the thirty pieces out of a client, 

N*wv— 1 This Last Suites, 

On two atones : 

Right: Our Lord and four apostles seated behind a table. Onr Lord is clnd in a. 
girded tonic and mantle and has long flowing huEr. Bis right band resfea on lb.:- tafete, 
blit Lho loft npon 8t. John, u bo is ou bis loft, and reclining against and in front of him. 
He is shown as a youthful man Sri girded tunic :tnd mantle, with Lis right elbow on Lhe 
tnble and supporting his Lead on Lis right band* The other figures are now headless 
One- behind St. John. TLo next has his left Land on die table, and with his right is 
holding up somirtliiDg (now broken) before his breast. The last or end figure baa the 
left band stretched out on ibe table, and bolds n short roll iu Lhe tight. On the table 
a re loaves, dishe n ? etc, '1 1 he t a ble i t-self is bracke E e d ou t from the bsuck 3 ieh i n d, and 
hu~s no front logs. The feet of four of the figures are seen underneath. On a pedestal 
below are a largo flask and a basket full of meats* 

Left: Another tablfj behind which nro seated three Apostles* Tbo end one on 
extreme left Ima long hair and a short beard, and wears a girded tame and mantle; hia 
rigid hand rests on the table, but the left is gone. Tbo next man is headless, but also 
bad long hair ; lie is shown with bis bands on the table 'breaking a loaf iu two. The 
third figure is nbo headless 5 be is clad in girded ( utiic and mantle, and seems to hnvo 
bad hi* hands upraised towards his mouth, but they are now broken &wav. On fl ho 
tabJoj which is covered with a cloth falling in folds, are dishes, loaves, etc. and beneath 
it are seen the bare feet of the Apostles* 

Carved out of the satno block there is at the right end a figure with bis buck to the 
others, kneeling on his right knee upon the floor level He has a girded tunic and 
mantle, long hair, and short beard* tliu left band re^ts on the left knee, and the right 
is upraised and hold over tbo mouth. From hie position between the two tables and hU 
bending the kiioe before Our Lord, this figure probably represents Judas receiving tbo 
sop* 

N_x;— jEokL [Probably Tun Bmeuxal*] 

N.y K —C hrist before the Sasheiirih* 

A group of many figures, of which the most prominent is a tall man in robe and 
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rnnmle with long Bowing hair Ea&tet] on u throne or seat in the midst- The arm;; are 
broken away and also the left foot. On the right hand cd this figure and rather behind 
him ig a tall bearded man wearing a tall cap, and beyond him* but in front, two figures 
(headless) in long tnnica and mantles. Behind the central figure ia a group of four 
men, and on his left another group with a man in & pointed cnpj preceded by three or 
fbtir men and pnshing in front of him Our Lord* who is shown naked to the waist and 
with bare legs. On the pedestal of the group is a small sauted figure, much injured* 

Na 1 —CiiTtiET befoiei: Pilate. 

On two stoneR: 

Right: Two medj one in gown and long sleeved tunic* standing up (upper part 
broken away), the other* in gown and mantle sitting on a seat with Ills hands joined in 
his lap [head gone)* 

Left: Christ, as a gigantic figure with long hair and short beard, with shirt or 
tunic rolled round the waist so as to leave the body bare, and with bare leg*, being led 
away by a man in girded tunic, who holds him by the waist-band. The figure of Oar 
Lord has lost the loft arm find leg, hue lias tho right oprai**4. The smaller figure baa 
lost tho head and righ^ arm, 

If.na,—Small group of three men in girt tunics and tight hose, walking to left. The last 
mail lias Lis right hand on the shoulder of the nan in front of him, but all have lost 
their heads and are otherwise much damaged. 

N.Lb.- ChIUST EEAEIKO It IS CeOBS. 

Christ Jis a gigantic figure, naked save abort breeches and shirt rolled round waist, 
being led along by a man in tight hose and short girded tunic with a staff (?) In his 
right hand, whilo with his left he holds Our Lord's waist-hand. The figure of Christ 
has lost the left leg and the aims, ns well as the Cross, and the leader has last his Lead. 
Behind Our Lord arc two other figures, Loth in short tunica and tight hose; the one 
holds Our Lord bv the waist-band, but has lost the head and left arm tuid right leg; 
the other has his back to the spectator and has a coif on his bead. 

Carved on a block shaped to fit the angle. 

2f.ee.— Lout. [Probably The Ceccifixiox.] 

N.dd —The Rescue ectiom. 

Christ shown partly draped and stepping out of the sepulchre, in which also stand 
two angels with outspread wings, one on either side. All three figures are now headless. 
Below are the figures of three sleeping soldiers dad in mail, but the one to the left has 
lost his head. 

K.ee.—T he Asceksiok. 

A group of standing figures, all now headless, The Apostles have bare feet, hut a 
prominent figure in front, with Lhe feot covered hy a long gown, probably represents 
Our Lady. At least nine figures arc visible. 
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IV.—Images of the Upper Tier. 

S-L—Kmo Solomon, King with Jong- wavy hair and short curly beard, with bond turned 
to right + His crown has a creating of fleurons and a cap inside. He wears a long 
under-tunic with Light sleeves, a long frfceveleea over-tunic, slit up the front tu show the 
nndflr-dmaa, and a mantle, which ha ug* over the left shoulder and is gathered over the 
loft arm. The right hand is broken, but seems to have had the fingers rc&ling upon 
those of the open left hand* {Plate XXXIV.) 

S/2.—Tall and youthful Queen in long gown girt with a strap, a mantle hanging from the 
shoulders, and long veil reaching nearly to the knees. Over the veil is a narrow crown 
of fleurons. The tong wavy hair is seen on either side of the face. The gown is slit at 
the threat and secured by a large round jewelled brooch. The right hand is gone, but 
hold the strap of the mantle. The left arm is broken away at the elbow. Much ochre 
wash remains on a be head and under the firms- 

S,3.—Hi shop with short curly beard, in mitre and mass vestments. The right hand is 
partly gone, but wan raised m blessing before the breast; the left held a wooden staff in 
two pieces fixed, one below, the other above, into a stone socket held lsi the fingers. 

S A. — Musing. 

A block with carved kafwqrfe for the figure to stand on is left. 

g^—Bisbop, Warded, in mitre and niasa vestments. The bands seem to have held before 
the breast the model of n church witli tall fifc£a?ple + 1 Plate XL.) 

ftjj.—Verv tall Lady (8 fee* high) in long sleeveless gown reaching to the ankles, and under- 
dress with tight sleeves which covers the feet She hna algo an ample mantle, which is 
brought round the right side and hold by the left hand ; while the right hand holds the 
broad strap that see tires it across the breast. The head is enveloped In a eli in-band 
confining the hair, which is soon only behind the cars, and a head-band, and is covered 
as to the hinder half by a veil which hangs down on each side in front of the body, 
Tliis singular!v beautiful figu re, which probably represents a widow lndy t is quite perfect 
except for part of the right hand. Much of the ochre wash is left on the head and under 
the arms. (Plate XXIX.) 

S.7,—Bishop with slight board, in mitre and mass vestments. The right hand is gloved and 
Hired in blessing in front of the shoulder. The left hand ir also raised to the ^amo 
height, and may have held a stall. Both hands have decayed partly away, (Plate XL*) 

S.S.— Missing, 

A square standing block with carved leafage is left* 
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urn 

S.9.—Seated Bishop in mitre and mass vestments with the right hand raised in blessing, 

Fbc heml and hands and u good deal of this figure date from a modern restoration 
to repair tin? injuries snstained by its fall. 

8.20. Sealed King with crown of Heurnns. in long tunic girded bv a broad strap, and a 
mantle. Tlio left Lund is raised and holds tile mantle band. The right hand holds npon 
the knee an open charter or writing, A very lino and perfect figure. 

Bishop with slight heard, in miiro and mass rc-tmeats The hands are both raised 
as in S.7, hut have nearly decayed away, 

8.12.—Monk with alight heard, in long gown with, ample sleeves, and hood upon head. 
The hands were upraised as if holding something, but arc decayed away. [Plate XLIJ 

S.28.—Bishop with short beard, in mitre and mass vestments. The hands were both 
upraised as in 8.7, but are now decayed away. 

S. 14.—Bishop (or mitred Abbot) with short beard, in mitre and mass vestments, holding a 
book in bis left hand. The right hand is gr. n o ; it probably held a staff, t Plate XLT.) 

S.la.—ri:shop tor mitred Abbot) with abort beard, in mitre and mass vestments, hi the 
left hand was a book, and the right held a staff, but both are almost decayed a wav, 

S.l 6,—Bishop with slight heard, in mitre and mass vestments. Tho hands are decayed 
away, but apparently the right was raised in blessing and the left held a staff. 

8.L.—Bishop [or mitred Abbot) in mitre and mass vestments. The right hand is gone, but 
apparently held a staff. Thu left hand hold* the weathered remains of a book ??). 

S.18,—Bishop (or mitred Abbot) with short beard, in mifcro and mass vestment*. The right 
hand, now gone, probably held a staff: in the left is a closed book. 

8,10, Seated Bishop with slight beard, in mitre and mass vestments. Tlio right hand is 

partly gone, but is raised in blessing. The left hand is upraised before the breast and 
□nt:e grasped a staff, 

5.20. —Seated Bishop id mitre and muss realments, badly decayed. The right hand was 

probably raised in blessing; the left has perished. The head is turned partlv round to 
the right. 

5.21. Bishop with moustache and heard, in mitre and mass vestments. Tlio right hand, 
now partly gone, is raised in blessing. The left was lowered and held a staff, 

(?) in amice, iilbt?, chasuble, and mitre, holding a book in his left hand. Tho 
right hand is gone, bnt evidently held a staff. The upper half of rhe mitre in lost. 

This figure m formed of two stone a. (Plate XLD. > 

Bi*?u..p with moustache and beard, in mitre and mass vestments. Both hands are 
gone, bnt ihe light was raised in blessing and tho left held u staff. 

^ short beard, in long gown with wide sleeves mid hood round neck and 

upon head. The right hand holds a closed book. The left band also held somethin* 
but is broken avray at the wrist, (Plate XL II.) 
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S,2h ,—Hermit with lung beard 3 in ffowtt to feet, abort runic to kneeSj and hool upon the 
head* Both hand* arc broken away, 

S .2 A—Heritor with long beard, in long gown to feet, scapular coming down to a point in 
front* and hnnd on bead. Bound the waist h a strap or belt from which bangs on the 
left aide a pear-shaped collecting-bos: (?)* The hands seem to have held something in 
front of the body, hut am decayed away, (Plato XLIL) 

6,27.—He mi Sr with long beard, in long gown to feet and somewhat shorter over-tonic, and 
hood upon head. The bands are much decayed, but seem to be holding the remains of 
an open honk* 

8:28.—Hermit with straggling beard, in long girded gown, ample mantle closed across the 
brensi, end hood on head. From the left side of the girdle hup a tri .angular pouch. 
The bauds held something before the body, but are broken away* (Plato XLI.) 

S,29-—Bishop (or mitred Abbot i with slight beard, in mitre and mass vestments. The right 
hand is raised in blessing. In the left hand is a closed book. (Plate XLIIL) 

S,80.—Biahup with -4iort beard, in mitre nud mnsa vestments Both Lands were upraised, 
the right as if blessing, the loft as if it held a stall, but both luave weathered away. 

S.31.—Bishop (or mitred Abbot) in i nitre and mais vestments. The left hand holds a 
closed book. The right is gone at ilia wrist but seems to have been raised in blessing 
as in the fellow figure (6.29) {Plats XL.) 

g.32.—Bishop with alight beard, in mitre and moss vestments* The right hand has partly 
perished, but is raised in blessing. The left hand, which has gone, seems to have held 
a staff. The top of the mitre is broken off* 

S.S3*—Seated Bishop iu mitre and ma^s vestments. 

|L34—Seated Pope with short beard, in plain conical tiara and mass vestments. The hands 
were upraised, but both hare decayed nway # and the upper part of the figure is likewise 
in bad condition. The fundi which hangs from the loft arm is curiously disposed over 
the left knee. 

S*S5 *—Mitring * 

$.83,—Bishop (or mitred Abbot'i in mitre and mass vestments. In the left hand is a dosed 
book. The right, which has decayed away, seems to have been raised in blessing* 

S.37,— Much decayed and mutilated figure of a Bishop. 

5JS h _Bishop with slight beard, in mitre and mass veslments* The left hand seems to have 

held a staff, and the right to have been raised in blessing, bnt both hands are gone, also 
the top of the mitre, and the figure generally ia much decayed. 

8.39*—Much decayed and mutilated figure of a Bishop. 

g.4Q _Bishop in mitre and mass vestment?, but in bad condition from decay* The left Land 
perhaps held a staff, and the right may have been raised in blessing. 
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3*41*-—Seated Bishop with alight beard, in oiitre and mass vestments, but much cracked and 
badly weat-tiered. Both arms were uplifted, but are broken off at the elbow. 

S+42.—Rented Bishop in mitre and mass vestments, but &lj badly weathered that few details 
can be made out* 

N\L—Qteen op Sheba. Young Queen in girded gown showing under-dress at neck, alit 
at the throat and there held by a lozengo-shaped jewelled brooch* On the head is 
a much broken crown of fienrons, worn over the veil, from under which appears the 
long wavy hair. The right arm is broken away at the elbow* The hand may have 
helped to hold an open book in the left Imnd, part of which is left. Hanging from the 
girdle on the left side on a large triangular pouch, a pemrnr, and a globular inkpot. 
This almost the only figure in which the breasts arc slightly indicated. (Plate XXXTY.) 

N.2.—Widow Lady in long under-dress falling in folds about the feet, shorter over-dre^, and 
mantle. She has a chin band and crimped head band, over which Is a veil hanging 
down nearly to the waist. Her long hair is seen under the veil at the nock* The 
right hand held one end of the veil, but is broken away. The left hand held the mantle 
strap* hut is partly decayed, (Plate XXIX.) 

N&j—'t 8t. Edwin, K.M, Bearded King with wavy hair and (broken > crown of Hearting, in 
long sleeveless tunic and 9 leaved under-tunic, and mantle hanging down from the right 
shoulder and over the right arm* The left hand is upraised, as if holding a tall cross or 
Eanee, but is broken away at the wrist. In the right hand is the socket for a sceptre. 

The feet reel on the shoulders and head of n recumbent knight in mail and long 
aurcoat, with his right hand on his knee, sind with Ins left plunging ei dagger into big 
own throat, probably Earner, who attempted to assassinate Hie Xing. (Plate XKXT.J 

N.4.—8t. Aleias. Young Man with incipient heard, and short wavy hair bound by u fillet, 
in sleeved tmder-garaieid, sleeveless tunic, and mantle hanging behind. The hands 
are gloved. The loft grasps the empty scabbard of Ida sword, which is hung on the 
loft side from n belt crossing the body. The right hand held the drawn sword, but La 
broken away. (Plato XXIX.) 

N,5.“? £t. Edmund, K.M + King with alight beard and crown of fionrems, in tunic, and 
sleeveless over-tunic with largo armholes* and mantle over shoulders. The left arm, 
which was raised before the breast, is gone at the elbow. The right arm was lowered, 
but is also decayed away below the olbow. 

The feet rest on the head and back of a crouching man, but hi^ head and the front 
half are split off and lost, 

N.B.“Tall Queen in girded gown with round brooch at the neck. The hair is long and 
wavy* covered by a veil hanging down nearly to the knees. Over the veil is a mantle 
hanging from the shoulders. The crown was of fleuruns, with small inserted pieces of 
chalk between to represent jewels. The fiearons are much broken* and the stones quite 
poll&bedby the feet of birds The right hand hangs down,nnd holds the socket lor a sceptre. 
The left hand was raised in front of the breast, but is broken away; (Plate KLIIf.) 
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<?u iht- Wed Front of Wells Cathedral Church. 

X,*.—King with blight beard and (broken) crown of flatirons, in lilted tonic, alit af 
Ihroab and there confined by a small round brooch, and mantle. The left hand is much 

dt'ea^ ed, Uul held tin- mantle strap, The right arm hangs down, hut is gone at the 
writ, 

N - @ ^7 riin J QttouH witli wnvj hnir t Crown of fleurori^ and veil thrown round the neck™ 
She has a long ffirdod gown and a mantle, the right side of which was upheld by the 
Tight hand, The left hand is decayed, hut gripped the mantle itrnp. (Plate XL13I ) 

fcu’atorl Man with beard and ronnd cap, in belted tunic and mantle, which [* brought 
round over the fences. The right hand is upraised on hreast ; the left was extended 
with upraised pukfc, ami belnw tile forearm there are remains of an attachment of some¬ 
thing, but it is difficult to suggest what it may have boon- i Plate XXVIII,, 

X.iU, Seated King with largo nose, short beard, and crown of fleuroiig, in girded tunic, 
anil mantle thrown round the body am] over the knees. The neck upeningof the tunic 
is. held by a large round jewelled brooch. The arms are akimbo, and the right hand 
rests on the right knee. 1 he loft hand holds over the tuft knee an upon charter. The 
right foot is upraised and rents upon a footstool, r Plate LL) 

N.U.—hT, Kcnelm, K.M. \unng and beardless King with crown of Neurons, Ln belted 
tunic ami man tie banging from shoulders. The fingers of the left hand are hooked over 
the mantlr. strap, T|be right bund grasps the hill of nu upraised swurd, npw gone. 

Under the feet is a crouching figure of a woman in crown and chin band, with her 
plaited hair banging down her buck, and an open book before her face. < Plate XXX.) 

^■l^ 1 Kmg with short beard and. tall crown of Neurons, in sleeved tunic, sleeveless over- 
tunic, and mantle. The right liand which was lowered probably held a sword or 
sceptre, but is decayed awny. The loft baud held the mantle band. 

The feet rti:>t on the recumbent figure of a man in round cap, and naked save for n 
pair of short drawers. 

K.l-3— St. Edward, OL Voting anil beardless Xing with broad face and crown of 
fisurons. in girded tunic and mantle ; the latter hangs down in front from the left 
shoulder. The right hand holds the socket of a sceptre f the left the foot of n cap, 
Under the fcot is a crouching figure of a queen with long hair. [Plate XXX. j 

N.l-I,—\ uung and beardless Man, bareheaded, with short ivavy hair, in long girded tunic 
and mantle j the latter covers the upper part of the body and is fastened before ihe 
breast by two round butte us. The right band, which was upraised a» if holding a louij 
utiiff or cross, is broken away at the wrist. In the left Lind are the remains of u dnsped 
bonk (?), 

N.15.—.’' <Sr. Oswyx. King with short curly board and curly hair and crown uf fleurotis, in 
tunic and mantle. Tho latter is brought round from the left side and flung over the 
right shoulder and held by the left hand. The right hand was lowered as if holding n 
swonl or sceptre, but is gone. 

Under the feet is a headless and decayed recumbent figure of u man, (Plate XV XT i 
TOL LIS. 2 I 
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NUfl.— -Mutiny, 

—St, Oswald, K. 1 I. King with plight Lenrd and ornate crown, in long l<jy. 4 ' limit end 
□wntle. Tin* mantle covers the figure anil has a laced opening on the right shoulder, 
The right arm, which was upraised as if holding a sword or sceptre, is gone at the 
elbow, Tlie left arm has the mantle gathered over it, and in the hand is a shullnw dish. 

Under the feet is a greatly decayed recumbent figure, (Plato XXXI,i 

N\ 1 S,—Warrior in complete mail and short loose snreoat slit up in front. The catnuil covers 
the month and has the flap fastened up on the left side of thf head. Hanging by n strap 
°ver the right ahettlder is a large plain shield nearly covering the left ana. The right 
arm hangs down, hut the hand has perished. Crossing the body is the sword belt, but 
the sword is not shown ; it may have been partly behind, and held by the left hand 
under the shield, 

XJlL—Seated King with slight beard and crown of fletirons, in belted tonic anil in untie, 
which is brought round over the knees. The right hand was upraised, bnt is broken 
off a: the wrist. The left hand rests on the knee. The face is in a stale of cfecav. 

- Seated King, badly decayed find fractured. 

X.il ., St. Kthulijeet, K.M. King with slight beard and ornate crown, in belted tunic and 
matitJe. The left linlf nF the mantle hangs down in front of the left shoulder; the right 
luilf is brought across the lx»dy and flung over the- left arm. Both hands are gone \ the 
right may have held n sceptre. 

1 nder the foot is a recumbent figure of a woman with long hair and a round cap 
and I' li- loose gown. The King has his feet upon her head and knees, i Plate Vr. TT > 

Tin King’s head dhows plainly the ochre ground tint, and traces of red on 

lips, 

^■ ^ T - frS«WW» M. Warrior in mail and short sleeveless snreont, slit up in front, with 
flat topped helmet upon the head. The right hand, which grasped n spear or pennon, 
is broken away at the wrist; hut a hole for the butt of the shaft may be seen by the 
right foot. The loft hand holds a plain pointed shield, which covers the arm and has a 
strap for suspension round the neck. From under the shield also hongs the sword, 
from a belt encircling the body, i Plate XLY..' 

X. 28 — King with beard, wavy hair, and high open crown, in loose tanks and mantle The 
latter is brought round cm the left and thrown over the arm, and on the other side is 
grasped hy tlio lowered right liiitirL 

[ ndcr the feet is n recumbent figure of a man (now headless) with his handa tied 
together at the wrists. (Plate XLIY.) 

The head of this image shows plainly the ochre coating. The lips have sJjo (races 
of red col muring and there are remains of black on the eyebrows and heard. 

N.24.-— M. Thoxae or CAjtTsrtHUBT.—Bishop in mass vestments, but no tunicle, with the top 

of the head cut clean off above the eyebrows and held in front of the breast with Loth 
hands, t Plate XXVII.) 
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W. 25.-— Queen-Abbess in long loose gown with surplice cjlcevesj mantle, chin liuml, veil, and 

high open crown. The long hair show^ under the veil. The left hand lias ihe fingera- 
hooked over tho mantle band ; the right hotels a closed book- (Plate XLY.'i 

X. 2th— Tull young Queen in girded gown with round brooch at the uerk, and mantle. The 

hair ia lung and wavy, but covered by the veil, both ends of whieb hang down to below 
this waist. Over the veil is- a crown of Heuroo-s. The Bugera of the right hand seem to 
have rented upon the palm of the left* hut the latter is broken away. (Plate XLY.J 

N*£7*—Qnecu-Abbess with high crown, m loose gown with ample sleeves* mantle, chin band, 
and veil. The tight sleeves of an under-dress ulipw at the forearm, Both hands are 
broken awny, The right seems to hare held the mantle hand. The loft was raised 
as if carrying cornel king, probably a book. 

N/28.—Tail Queen with long wavy hair covered by a veil over which ia u crown of Heavens 
(mutilated) ; the ends of the veil are thrown round the neck. She wenra a long girded 
gown end mantle. The hands have decayed away; the right may have held a sceptre ; 
llm left was raked up to the breast. 

The whole figure is badly weathered- 

Sf.29.—Beardless young Man with wavy hair ami round cap, in bulled tunic and mantle, 
la the right, hand he held a sceptre or stuff* The left hand play-, with the pendent end 
ol the belt. 

He stands upon a prostrate figure in a long gown, wlio k clinging to his left ankle* 

N.30.—? St. AuraiUAUIHj Priest with short beard, in iutibs vestments. The hands have 
gone. The left was raised and perhaps hold something in front of the body ; the rigid 
wa4 held out os if it ako carried *utne object. 

K.3I + — Yoath with slight heard, wavy hair, and roand cap, in loo eta tunic and mantle. Both 
hands arc decayed away. The left seems to have held something against the aide* the 
right to have grasped the mantle. The face is partly decayed away. 

He stands Upon a crouching figure of a man ia loose gow r o and round cap. 

302-—f St* Eh-ihoe, M.—Biebop vntik slight beard, in mitre and mw» vestments. The 
bauds seem to have been outstretched us if carrying something* hut arc decayed away. 

He does not appear to have held a crosier* 

103. — -Seated King in tunic and mantle, which k hr ought across the body and thrown over 
the left arm. The right arm bus the sleeve rolled up to tho elbow, leaving rhe forearm 
bate, and showing a band round the wrist; tho right baud rests ou the km c. Thu kft 
hand is raked to hold the mantle band. 

The head is modern, and the figure altogether ia a poor on** 

XJ3-I.—Seated Bishop* bearded, and iu mM& veutmwtfi. The hands nr* gene* nod there was 
not a crosier. 

Thk figure k badly decayed, especially ns to the face. 

2 i 2 
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Young Queen in girded gown and mantle. She wears a high crown over her veil, 
which shows her long wavy hair beneath, and hangs down to her girdle. The left arm 
is gone, hut the hand evidently held (ho mantle hand. The right arm is lowered, hut 
the band, which may have held n sceptre, is gone, 

X,36.—Man Kii round cap with short beard and short curly hair. He wears a long girded 
gown, and over it a inantfe Fastened on the left shoulder and ho slewed round as to hang 
with n point over the Foeth tin circling the neck is a hroad flat ring resiling on the 
shoulders. The left hand h upraised aud once held a staff or long cross. In the 
right is the hilt of u sword. 

Under the feet is the squirming figure of n man in a long loose gown. (Plate XXX.) 

X.37.—Warrior in complete mail, and aleoTeloss eiircunt to the knees. The camikil covers 
the month and is fastened up behind the left ear with a strap which runs through the 
mail over the face. The right arm was upraised m if holding a car or banner, but ha 
gone at the shoulder. The left arm bungs down, but the la and, which seem a to have 
held the sheathed sword t ia gone. Part of the sword belt shown on the right side, but 
not on the left. 

N\tlR —Jinn with wavy hair and round cap in girded gown and mantle* The hands were 
raised as if they held something, but l)oth arms are broken off at the elbow. 

This is the figure which fell in 1902* Dio fragments of it have been pieced together 
and the figure replaced in its ninha, without any unwise attempt to restore it. 

X.39.— \\ arrior in complete mail, with louse sureo&E to knee and slit up front* The head is 
covered by a Elat topped helmet. The right arm, which was lowered, hay decayed away 
at the elbow. The left arm i.& covered by a large and plain pointed &hield from tinder 
which IiangB iho sword by a belt encircling the body* 

Thu figure is badly decayed, 

N40,— Mining. 

beated Jinn with beard and round nap, in belted tunic and mantle hanging behind 
and brought round over the left knee. The right teg is bent up and placed npnn the 
left knee and there held by the left bund* In the right hand wa* u staff or sceptre* 

figure of 8 Pope in plain conical tiara and muss vestments La the left 
hand is a book. The right hand is lowered and it is doubtful whether it held anything. 

N t 43. Man with slight heard and round cap, in long belted tunic, and mantle, which hangs 
over the shoulders acrl h gathered over the right ami* The mantle has no cord or band 
to keep it in place. The right band is laid open on the breast; the left, which seems to 
have held something Just below the waist, is broken off. Tim hoed of this figure h 
turned partly round towards the left, (Plate XLVL] 

NVIL Young Queou, with long wavy hair showing beneath lior veil. She is clad In a long 
girded gown and a mantle, which is gathered up and linngs over the left arm. The left 
end of the veil liasLg^ down and is gathered over the right wrist; the other end is 
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thrown across ths nock ami over the loft sLouIdtr, Id the left hand is a closed hook; 
the right is held open on the breast. 

This image is formed of two statics. (Plate XLYU.) 

X.45,—Man with short, beard, wary hair, and broad fillet (or cap) round head, in belted 
tunic and mantle. The tunic is slit up the front and held open with the right hand to 
show the right leg. This k covered to the foot, ns is the other leg, by a lap-over 
legging or boot, but the knee is covered by a flap with embattled lower edge, apparently 
suspended by cords from the waist. The left arm is raked and a projecting piece cm the 
breast allows that the hand held up something, but the hand is broken off at the wrist. 
V f lats XLYL) 

Jf,4G—1Unusually tall Lady in loose gown and mantle. She has long wavy hair confined by 
a bead biuid, over which is the veil. This hangs down on each side nearly to the knees. 
The fingers of the left hand hold Lhe band of Che tnantlo: the right, hanes down and 
grasps mio end of Lhe veil, i Plate XL VII.) 

— King with short beard, and high crown, in belted tunic and mantle. 'Hie mantle 
bangs over the shoulders, and the right side of it ie brought across the body and there 
hold by the left hand, The right hand is broken, but was apparently hold lip, palm 
outwards, in front of Lie Ij roast, (Plato XLVI.) 

X.48.—Young Lady in girded gown, open at the neck and there fastened by a large round 
brooch, and mantle, the left side of which is brought round and held np by both Lunds 
in front. Upon the head is a veil secured by a bund or fillet, and hanging down below 
the waist, The right hand is partly decayed away, (Plate XLVI1.) 

N.49. — Queen in girded gown, with round brooch at neck, mantle, and veil, which bangs 
down front under her crown, showing her long wavy hair beneath. The crown is much 
damaged. The right hand was raised breast high, but is broken off at tho wrist. The 
loft luiml hangs down and grasps the border of the man He. 

N.50 .—M tx&iuy, 

X.’il. — Xing with short beard, curly hair, and crown of lion runs, in a girded tunic and 
mantle. The mantle is gathered op, and hangs over the right arm. The right hand 
holds the pendent end of the belt; the left grasps the mantle strop. (Plate XLVIII.) 

N.52,— Mining* 

X.hfi.—King with nhort beard and wavy hair, and a crown of flourons, La long girded tunic, 
slit at, the nock, and mantle. The right hand grasps the simp of the mantle; the loft 
tho belt of the tunic. (Plate XLVJtli.) 

N.54—? Sr, ETHELBeKflA oi Baiiki sfu. Unusually tall Lady in long ungivt robe with tight 
sleeves, mantle, ami veil, beneath which ia seen the long wavy hair. The robe ban an 
opening at tho neck, clasped by a large round brooch. Tho veil has the right side 
hanging before the body down to just below the waist, but the left side ia brought across 
the bosom and thrown carelessly over the right shoulder. The mantle hangs straight 
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down f ruin the right shoulder, but covers tlic left shoulder and is (pith , 'rt i (l over the left 
hand, Od this rests a closed book, which is held iu place by the riifht hand. 

A singularly beautiful and parfsefc figure, of great dignity. (Plate XLTX.) 

N.55. Beardless King with short wavy hair, in long gmjod tunic and targe mantle, and n 
crown of large and small ileurons. Both hands grcwp the mantle, which is brought 
round from the right and Bang over the left shoulder. (Plate XLV111. I 

N " W5 ~ f St - EajtMWALD. Bishop in mitre and mass vestments, holding in his loft hand a 
(mutilated) book. The right arm is upraised ns if it held a crosier, hut the hand lias 
been broken away at the wrist, (Plate XLTX.) 

N.57,—Seated King with short early hair and beard, and a crown of right Ueuroua alter¬ 
nately large and small, with his arms akimbo and his hands resting on his knees. He 
is clad m a girded tunic with light sleeves, with un nnder-dross showing at the feet, suid 
a mantle which hangs frcun the shoulder.* and it brought round over the knees (Plate 
XXVIII.) 

N.58,—Seated Pope iu muss vestments, with plain conical tiara. Tko right band, which 

was raised before the breast, is gone, and the left, which wn> lowered towards the left 
knee, is also lost, 


N.oi\—Man with short heard and short curly hair, wearing a round cup, u long girded tunic 
with tight sleeves over n longer under-dress, and mantle. The right hand is broken 
away, but held the strap of the mantle. The left ami in bent but broken off short just 
above the wrist; in tliE broken end an iron Mump is leaded in. 

1L60.—Beardless Warrior in padded cap with car flaps fastened under the chin, with blobs 
Lslow thr ears, l he arms are covered wftb some loorish material, without any trace of 
mail, and the legs and fact with the like stuff, but fitting closely. The body is covered 
by a long slwvclfHs smrual reaching below the kuees, and slit up the front. On the 
nukk-s are seen the strap., of the spars. The left hand rests on the hilt of the sword, 
which is hang from a narrow bolt passing round the body, and covered by a small 
rouni target with broad central boss. The right arm is uplifted as if holding u banner 

or spear, but is broken off just above the wrist. An iron shirap show- an attempt at 
repair, (Plate L.) 1 


* hDg &****! “^tlej the mantle hang, over the 
on ora am is gathered up to hang over each arm. On the foot are boots. The left 
band grasps Ihe strap of the mantle i the right holds the socket of a sceptre, 

N, °“’ \\ amor with short heard, in cup with robed brim and ear-flaps tied under chin. The 

whhcatLv t T^T 7 T d Vhh ^ %L% *“■* ■**■** pofhaps leather, 

3 no he^Ta ; ind ^ ^ fc ""*** ^ «d alceveliL sure**, 

, P the front and reaching to the knees. Upon the left arm is a lotiu minted shield 

unJ.r which appears the sword, slung from a narrow belt round the u7t. The right 

r,“ “ UXZ; *"* - •• *- - - W «*. -t: 
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Jf $1. — Queen in 1 od££ girded gown* and mantle hanging from shoidder? T with fhjflr&Hf hair 
covert'ii hy a veil, over which is a crown of -flatirons The opeHting' of the goivi^ 

ar the nock i=? scciii'ckJ Ijj? a email round liroorfL 1'he right hamd han-pi down mJ imce 
held a geeptw* The left baud holds the pen dent end of the girdle strap. 

S,d4. — Warner in complete mail, with stiff sleeveless unrociit wiih stiffen cd luwer ed^- 
Tbs cLunail ctsvers the month, and over it is drawn a cap., with n broad rolled brim round 
the head, Kuuiul the neck is ft deep collar, laced across in front. Both cap ami cidlar 
were evidently actually of loath er* On the ait kies are spurs* The knight holds in front 
of him n large shield, now quite plain. (Plate L,} 

K,65.—Lady with lung tlowing hair, in long girded gnwn a nnd tnatitle held by a fttntp or 
hand across the breaflt. Upon the head is a abort veil* and over it u plain round cap. 
The right hand hangs duwni and hnhU up the front edgs of the mantle. The left hand 
is uplifted and lisa the forefinger hooked over the band of the mantle. The mantle itself 
is gathered up on the left vide ami Langs over the left arm. 

jf.GO.—Warrior in complete rnait, with stiff sleeveless surcoat to knees. On his head i* it llnt- 
Li<[i|ieit helm, with eyeslit end breathing holes. The right ha ml, which hung down an if 
holding something, is broken off fit ibe forearm. The left, hand testa open against the 
tup of a very pointed shield, with central l.ioss, which bungs in front nf the loft leg by n 
strap passing round the waist. The rivet* nf the helm are all shown with the utmost 
care. (Plate L.) 

X.G7—Soared King, with slight heard and short wavy hair, in girt tunic and mantle, and 
with u crown of 11 euro us upon the head. The left hand is bare and rests nn die hint. 
The right also rests on the knee, but holds the hollow socket for a rod or sceptre. 

X .08 — Seated Priest In mass vestments. The left hand was upraised, hut i-. broken off at 
the wrist. The right hand rests in liis lap. 

If.iiff, — Nofijftui' (at any time). 

5 ?. 70 .—A T o figure {at any time). 

Is,71 .—No figure (at any time). 

If. 72 . — No figure (at any time). 

N.73-— Hitting. 

Uj4. _ '(’all Lady in long gown girded by a strap and covering the foot, and ample mantle 

brought round under the left arm and gathered over the raised right arm, which has 
lost the hand. The left arm Langs down ami the fingers hold one of the folds of the 
mantle. The lady’s long hair is covered by a veil hanging over the shoulders down to 
the breast and confined bv a fillet or round cap. 

This figure is formed of two stones. (Plato XL LX) 

^ 75_Ki n g. yrith wavy hair and *hort beard, with a crown of fieurons, now broken. Ho is 

clad in an under-garment to feet, with tight sleeves, and long loose sleeveless upper- 
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garment* Over the she millers h a mantle which hangB atraight down aver the left ato ? 
but is gathered up and Laiifpi over the right arm The right hand is npnui^t The 
left is* broken a wav at the wrist* (Piute LL) 

N.7ti. —St. Eubta.ce, Man bareheaded and with short wavy hair, in loose tunic to knee*, 
girt at the waist and open at the neck 3 showing au undergarment ; be is also bare¬ 
legged, and standing in water knee deep* On each arm he carries a ehilil dressed in a 
long loose robe* Both children are mutilated. Each had a hand on the hjl&u t b shoulder* 
(Plate XXVII.) 

X.77.—Seated Man bareheaded with short curly hair, with face turned slightly to left, 
Hitting on a seat* He wears a long loose gown, partly open at the neck* and girded 
with a strap, and a m&ntSo hanging from the shonldoCT and brought round over the left 
leg. The right arm wjif. upraised, but is broken away at the elbow. The left hand 
rests against the left leg. 

Owing to the position of this figure above the slope of the aisle roof, the right* kg 
k raided much higher than the other on account of the shape of the niche in which the 
figure stands. (Plate LI ;> 

X.7B.— r STp Thzofistis. Slender Lady in long gown, shorter ungirded over dress, mantle, 
and short veil. The mantle hangs over both shoulders and is gathered up over the right 
arns t she hand of which grasps it« hand* The left arm and hand are under the mantle* 
This figure is carved on two steme^ the joint being ncros* the breast* (Plate XXYIL) 
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